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VIU PREFACE. 

them much more valuable than they ever were; 
but he was too conscientious and modest to take 
this course; he was therefore obliged to leave the 
notes just as he found them, and the very best notes 
— as those who have taken notes and read them 
know — convey oftentimes an impression as different 
as possible from that which the speaker intended 
to convey. The very preservation of his words and 
phrases is often fatal to his sense, because the rela- 
tion of them to each other has, very likely through 
his fault, not been apprehended. 

As I adhered to my promise, I was not aware 
how far the intention of my kind friend bad suc- 
ceeded till some sheets of the Reports were in the 
press. My Publisher was dissatisfied with them, 
and urged me to cancel them. I could then do 
nothing less, in justice to him, than recast the whole 
work from the beginning. It would be a falsehood, 
I saw, to pretend that I was reproducing my old 
Lectures ; I had not the means of doing that. All 
I could do was, to try to produce Lectures something 
in the tone and spirit of those I originally delivered, 
but with the narratives and thoughts expanded or 
condensed as I judged might be best for the con- 
vraience of the reader, and for the elucidation of 
the subject, after I had reflected on the method 



PREFACK. IX 

which I had followed with my pupils, and the errors 
and defects of it. 

I will only add, that I have not attempted to 
exchange the familiarity of the lecture-room for the 
solemnity of an historical style. The latter might 
be more agreeable and respectful to the reader, but 
the former is more natural to me. I have been too 
long in the habit of addressing young men to be 
able to divest myself of the feeling that I am still 
speaking to them when I am writing down words 
for some unknown reader. Nor can I pretend that 
I wish to lose these associations, or any by which 
we are bound to those from whom we are separated 
on earth. The responsibihties which we have incurred 
by our intercourse with them we cannot cast off; 
may it not help us, to think that they are still 
listening to us ? 

May 18M, 1854. 
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THE JEWISH CALLING. 



I AM going to give you lectures upon Ecclesiastical Lect. l 



History. I would rather say * Church ' History than Chwxhand 
Ecclesiastical, because the word is a shorter one ; but [The ordi- 
I am not sure about the oririn of the word Chiu-ch. ***^7 ^ 

o ' vaiton of 

and I could not explain it as well from the Bible, chwck 
The word Ecclesia is a New Testament word. Its vUpmis 
derivation is obvious. The whole history, both of the ^*^p^^1 
Old and New Testament, is a commentary upon it. 

As the New Testament is wTitten in Greek, we, of oiasncai 
coiu'se, wish to know what the Greeks generally meant ^^vf 
by this word. The question is easily answered. An 
Ecclesia was an assembly called together by a herald. 
But when you are interpreting New Testament words, 
you must not think only or chiefly of Greek usages. 
You must remember that the New Testament writers 
were Jews. Even when they used classical words, 
they used them in a Je\\ish sense. It often happens mymoiogi- 
that their Jewish feeUng led them to give a Greek ^^nT*"^ 
word a meaning more exactly answering to its etymo- ^^^^ ^^ 
logy than the ordinary one did. So it is in this Tettamau. 
instance. Ecclesia, if you strictly adhered to the verb 
and the preposition from which it comes, would suggest 

B 



2 ON CHURCH HISTORY. 

Leot. I. the thought of calling outy rather than of calling 
together. Well, and that thought explains, I believe, 
the use of the word by the Apostles in the New 
Testament, because it is one which possessed the 
Prophets in the Old Testament. 
Character^ I hopc you wUl ncvcr forgct that the Bible is the 
^iWc^ history of God's acts to men, not of men's thoughts 
about Grod. It begins from Him. He is acting and 
speaking in it throughout. The first chapters of 
Genesis speak of His creating the order of the worlds 
and of His creating man in His own image ; of Hii 
breathing into a man the breath of life ; of His giving 
him a helpmeet ; of His putting him under a law ; of 
His teaching him to give names to the creatures* 
This itself is the history of a calling. God is calling 
all creatures into distinct existence, and calling out 
Man to rule them, and to be Uke Him. 

The first man did not believe in this calKng. He 

distrusted his Maker, and tried to be independent of 

Him ; so he made himself dependent on his wife, and 

on the creatures he was to govern. But God's order, 

the Scripture teaches us, was not lost because men 

fell into disorder. That which He had established 

must remain, however many or however few knew 

Prominence His purposc or entered into it. The whole Bible after 

^^ ^ this is the history of a calling out. It is not, mind 

lingo/ mm. y^^^ that God calls any men into a state different from 

that which He has made for men. He calls them 

into that very state ; and they show their rebeUion 

and their fallen nature, by not liking that state, but 

preferring some other to it. 



THE JEWISH CALLING. { 

If you run over the history of the Old Testa- Lbct. i. 



ment in your minds, you will see that I am not Calling im- 
talking at random, when I say that it is all a com- uuum, 
mentary on this word *Ecclesia/ First you have 
God calling out a man, Abram ; sending him forth 
into another country; promising him that his de- 
scendants should possess it ; establishing a covenant 
with him; causing him to wait for a son; making 
that son the heir of the covenant. This calling is 
groimded upon a Bevelation, God reveals or unveils 
Himself to Abraham. Now and then we hear of 
visions that were presented to the bodily eye of Abra- 
ham. But even where these were granted, they were 
for the sake of raising him above what he saw with 
his eyes. The real revelation was to Abraham's heart. 
God made him feel that he had a righteous Ruler 
over him. He believed Him, and trusted Him, and so 
became a righteous and true man. He was called out 
to witness of this Lord of his spirit, this righteous 
Being whom he could trust. 

So was his son Isaac, and his grandson Jacob, TheCove- 
and the twelve Patriarchs. All these had the sign 
of the covenant, the sign that they were separated 
to an unseen Being. Circumcision witnessed that 
they were not to follow their flesh, but to serve 
the God who was drawing them away from it. Those 
Patriarchs did, as you know, follow their own inclina- 
tions ; they were most of them self-willed bad men. 
They were not the less, men called out. Their sin was 
that they did not believe in their calling. The cove- 
nant was nothing to them. Joseph, who did beUeve 

B 2 



4 ON CHURCH HISTORY. 

Lect. I. it, who acted as a called man, claimed the calling for 
his brethren as weU as for himself. 

TheNatiim. So far, wc havc had the calling out of a man 
and the caUing out of a family. Not of a family 
that was better and purer than all other families, 
but of one which could bear witness to all others, 
that God is the Author of families, — that He has 
established the order of husband and wife, of father 
and child, of brother and sister; and that these 
ordinances would go to wrack and ruin if men were 
left to themselves, and He did not watch over His 
own handiwork. Now, if you recollect what you 
have read in the book of Exodus, you will see how a 
Nation was caUed out, just as a man had been, just 
as a Family had been. Do not fancy that you know 
what that word ' Nation * means. It is often on your 
lips. You yourselves, thank God, belong to a nation. 
But it takes a long while to learn what that privilege 
is ; still longer, to know how we may use it rightly. 
I believe the book of Exodus is a great help in dis- 
covering the secret. No book teaches us what a 
nation is like that book. It says that God spoke to 
Moses in the bush, and told him that He remembered 
His covenant with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and that His Name was the I AM, and that He cared 
for the poor slaves who were bondsmen in Egypt, and 
that Moses was to command the king of Egypt, in 
His name, to let His people go. That Name, the I 

The Law; AM, was the ground of the existence of the Jewish 

" '^^' nation. In that Name the law was proclaimed from 

Sinai. In that Name all the ordinances of the people 



THE JEWISH CALLING. E 

stood. They were a nation because He was their Lect. i. 
God. And they were called out, to testify to all the 
nations of the earth, that this Lord is the God ; that 
the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, whom 
they trusted, and in whom their children might trust, 
was He, from whom all the commandments came. 
He had called them out and chosen them ; therefore 
they were not to fancy Him in the likeness of any 
thing in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth. They were not to have 
gods whom they made, or whom they could see, but a 
God who had created them, whom they could believe, 
and in whom they could put their tnist. 

The Passover, which was to remind all their de- ThtPoM- 
scendants of their deUverance from Pharaoh, was to ^^*^' 
remind them also, that they were called by God ; that 
they were the witnesses of Him as a Dehverer, whilst 
the greater part of men,— the Egyptians as much as 
any> — thought their gods were tyrants, like the 
Pharaohs. This Passover was a feast for the whole 
people. Each family was to partake of it. Each 
family was to understand that it was called out by 
God, dedicated to Him. The blood on the door- 
posts was a sign that their Deliverer had marked 
them out for His. When they ate the lamb, they 
were taught that they were united to Him, and that 
this was the secret of their union to each other. 

You will recollect, again, that it was not only the Tht officers 
nation, as a body, that- was called out and con- %^ ^^^ 
secrated to God. Every officer in the nation was ''****• 
also a called man. Aaron was called out to be 
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lect. l the high priest ; his sons were called to be priests ; 
Bezaleel and Aholiab were called out to make the 
curtains of the tabernacle. All these people are said 
to be set apart to God for a special work. Then they 
are endued by Him with powers for that work. 
You wiU observe that order which the Bible points 
out to us. I shall often have occasion to recal it to 
your minds, in my future lectures. 

The Priat. My great object at present, is to bring this fact of 
a caUing before your minds, and so to make you 
understand the word JScclesia. I am not therefore 
so careful to dwell at this time upon the particular 
oflSces to which either Aaron or other men were called. 
Still I must say a word to you on that point too ; 
otherwise you will not know what the called nation 
meant, or what its business was. The Priests, you 
will recollect, were first of all to oflfer Sacrifices. 
That was the oflSce of a priest everywhere, among the 
Egyptians as much as among the Israelites. All 
people everywhere, or almost all, felt that there were 
powers over them, which might do them good or do 
them harm. They felt that they had offended these 
powers. They felt that they must do something to 
make peace with them. The wisest men among 
them were those who must teU them what they were 
to do. They must tell them what sacrifices they 

Heathen ought to offier. Whcu a people became governed 
and civilized, as the Egyptians were, these priests, or 
vrise men, became an organized body ; the sacrifices 
and worship which they prescribed, became, in a 
measure, sacrifices and worship for the whole people. 



Prietti, 
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I use the words " in a measure," because you must Lect. l 



not suppose that the worship of all Egypt was the 
same. There was a diflference between the worship 
of Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt, for there was a 
difference in the condition of the two regions ; and 
so the powers that seemed to make them fertile or 
barren were thought to be different, and the ways of 
conciliating them different. Moreover, there were dif- 
ferences between the classes of the people, which also 
affected their services. The worship of the priests 
themselves was more refined than the worship of the 
kings whom they advised, and of the people whom 
they kept down. 

You will see how much the Bible doctrine of Thettoo 
priests and sacrifices must differ from this. The ^^^^ 
living God, it says. Himself called out the nation to 
be His nation. He chose the priests to be His mini- 
sters, and the ministers of the people. He appointed 
the sacrifices. He was not a power which the people 
were to make Mendly by offering Him something, 
or giving up something to Him. He was their 
Friend. He had revealed Himself to Abraham as ihuiesof 
his Friend; He was revealing Himself to them as 
their DeUverer. He was revealing Himself by His law, 
and by all His acts, as a Righteous Being, whose mind 
and purposes are the same always ; not as a capri- 
cious power, who may purpose one thing to-day, and 
be persuaded to do another to-morrow. His priests, 
therefore, could never be merely clever men, who 
were to find out the things which would please Him 
or pacify Him. He declared His will ; He appointed 
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Lect. I. the Priests to be witnesses of it. They were to bless 
the people in His Name. They were to set forth 
His righteousness, His holiness, to them. They were 
to watch over the bodies of the people as well as their 
spirits, to show that He cared for their health, and 

wunenof was the healer of their sicknesses. But the more 

^ they testified of Gk)d's righteousness, and of God's 

desire that the people should be righteous, the more 
they made the people feel that there was something 
wrong in them, something which needed to be taken 

SeMe of away. The more they said, * God is your Ruler and 
you are His people,* the more they felt that they had 
been rebeUious, and were not acting as if they were 
a people, but were quarreUing with each other. The 
more they heard that He cared for their health, the 
more they felt that the sicknesses and diseases which 
were among them proved that there was something 
in them and in the world which was at strife with 
His will. They wanted to be at peace with Him 
then, not less, but more than other people did. They 
needed to give up something, that they might be at 
peace with Him, as much as any other people did. 
But what they had to give up in order to be reconciled 
to a righteous Being, was their wrong, their disobedi- 
ence. He bade them confess the acts which they 

Sacrifices, kucw had bccu contrary to His law. He appointed 
the sacrifice, — ^not something specially precious, but a 
sheep or an ox, — ^which signified that they were sub- 
mitting to HLs will. He Himself called it a peace- 
offering, a trespass-offering, or a sin-oflfering. He 
promised them forgiveness and remission. 
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You will see by-and-by why I have said so much lrct. l 
on this point. We shall find how much it has to T^J"^' 

, , , *y Family. 

do with ecclesiastical history. What I would have 
you take notice of now is, that the priest was not 
only called himself, but that his family was called 
also. It was an hereditary oflSce. The same duties, 
the same sacrifices, which were appointed for one 
generation, were also for the next, and the next, and 
the next. Observe too, that the priest, though he had 
such high functions in the Jewish commonwealth, was 
not the highest person in it. Moses was before Aaron. 
The guide and the lawgiver of the people was called 
to his oflSce in as distinct and marked a manner as 
he who oflFered the sacrifices. Joshua was called to The Law- 
lead the people into the promised land. Every judge jud^c!^ 
was called out in some special emergency to deliver 
the people from oppressors, and to pronounce what 
was right and wrong between man and man. These 
offices, you know, were not hereditary. But there came The King, 
a time when the people desired a king and obtained 
one : first, a king who was self-willed, and ruled them 
after his own pleasure; next, one who was said to be 
after God's own heart, and who ruled them prudently 
with all his power. The difference between them was, 
that one felt he had a power which belonged to him, 
the other, that he was called to his office, and was to 
be a witness of God's righteous dominion. With 
him, we are told, God made a covenant that his seed 
should reign after him. All were to reign as called 
men, to bear witness of a kingdom which was over 
them and over their subjects. 
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leot. l You will recollect that neither the nation at large, 
Lon of the nor most of the priests, nor most of the kings did 
calling the rightcous acts, or exhibited a righteous character. 
^? ^^ You will recollect also what we are told was the cause 
Priettt and of their siu. They forgot the covenant of their God ; 
' they did not believe that they were a people, or priests, 
or kings, called out by an invisible God. The people 
murmured in the wilderness ; for they did not trust 
God. They set up idols when they came into the pro- 
mised land ; for they did not trust God. Their priests 
became sottish, selfish, ministers of idolatry ; for they 
did not trust God. Their kings became arbitrary, 
mirighteous, imitators of foreign habits and worship ; 
for they did not trust God. This is the Bible account 
of the matter, and we shall not be able to find or 
make a better. I am anxious that you should not 
try, and that when we advance fiulher in our history, 
we should be ready to adopt the Scripture explanation 
of the facts which present themselves to us, not one of 
our own. 
The Pro- I have spoken to you of the caUing out of the 
^- priests and the kings ; I must now allude to the caU- 

ing out of the prophet. You will understand what it 
was, by the remarks I have just made. The kings, 
and the priests, and the people, forgot their calling ; 
Ac was called out to remind them of it, and to tell 
them what doings of theirs were inconsistent with it. 
Since that was his function, he had need to be sure 
that God was actually speaking to men, actually 
speaking to him. That was the ground of his work. 
oftJieLord. The Word of the Lord, it is said, came to him. The 
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Word of the Lord spake to him, and made him leot. i. 
enter into the meaning and truth of things. The 
Word of the Lord made him see that there was a 
right order which God had estabKshed for his coimtry- 
men, and that there was a wrong order which they 
were creating for themselves. The Word of the Lord 
made him perceive how all events that were happening 
in his nation, plagues, pestilences, wars, were witnesses 
for God's true order, and for their departure from 
it. The Word of the Lord made the prophet see that 
every transgression of this order must bring its own 
punishment upon the priests, the kings, and the peo- 
ple, and that it would prevail and assert itself whether 
men fought against it or not. The Word of the Lord 
made him see that this order of God was not only 
over the chosen people who were the witnesses of it, 
but that the God of Abraham was the God of the 
whole earth, that His righteousness was the law for the 
armies of heaven and the dwellers among men. The 
Word of the Lord made him see that there was One 
who was higher than all kings and priests and prophets, 
an elect One in whom God's soul delighted, who was one 
with Him, in whom He could behold the nation amidst 
all its errors and wanderings, who would some day be 
revealed to it as the Lord of it, and of all the nations. 

There were lying prophets as there were false kings FaUt Pro- 
and idolatrous priests. The sin of all was the same. ^ 
The false prophets did not believe in the righteous God 
who had called them and their nation. They did not 
tremble at His Name. They spoke a lie out of their 
own hearts, and said. The Lord hath said it. Tliey 
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lbct. I. fancied He was a God of power and not a God of 
truth and righteousness. They conspired with the 
kings to draw the people into the worship of false 
gods, the works of their own hands ; they puflfed them 
up with vain hopes ; they helped to hasten on that 
captivity which the true prophets told them would be 
the effect of their transgressions. 
Seattmsfdr You kuow all thcsc things that I have been telling 
nonstop you perfectly well. You will hear them in other 
(Hd Tutor lecture-rooms, illustrated and enforced in connexion 
with the Old Testament history. It is not my busi- 
ness to speak directly of that ; but I could not fulfil 
my own proper task without bringing these facts 
rapidly before you. I want you to know what the 
word * Ecclesia ' signifies in the New Testament, and I 
could not help you to that knowledge without this 
preparation. In the next lecture I shall have to speak 
to you about the other Nations of the old world, and 
to inquire what they had to do with the called, or 
chosen Nation. 



meiU» 
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THE OTHER NATIONS. 



You remember the promise to Abraham was, " In lect. ii. 
thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth Pnmueto 
be blessed." That, then, was the end of the separa- 
tion of Abraham, and of the separation of his family. 
If we beUeve the Bible, we shall not put in any other 
reason, in place of this ; least of all shall we imagine 
one that is contrary to this. 

The history of the Bible explains the words of it. irowpei^ 
Joseph was a blessing to Egypt. He taught its king 
of God's government, and how he was to act in con- 
formity with it in his treatment of his people. Joseph's 
seed would have been a blessing to the Egjrptians, if 
they had not forgotten their covenant, and if the 
Pharaohs had not forgotten the lessons of Joseph. 
The words of Moses were lessons of wisdom and 
truth to the Egyptians as well as to the Israehtes. 
When he acted as God's deliverer of His people, he 
was a witness of that which God wishes for all people. 
Tyranny is worse for the tyrants than for the slaves. 
Moses proclaimed the true God of the Egyptians as 
well as of the Jews. He showed what was the true 
power which the magicians and enchanters who 
deceived them were mimicking and turning to mis- 
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Lect- h. chief. He declared the commandments which were 

good for the Israelites because they were good for all 

human beings. 

Separation Peihaps it will strike you that the Israelites were 

radUet: told not to make marriages with the other nations, 

vheth^ in- ^^^ ^Q i^ggp jJqqJ bom them, and that this is incon- 

«^»^ the sistent with what I was saying. Not the least. The 
history shows us how consistent it is. When they 
became Uke the nations round about, they could not 
be a blessing to them. Those nations became a curse 
to the Jews, — ^hindered them from bearing witness of 
the true and living and righteous God, the God of the 
whole earth. They simk into low, brutal, grovelling 
idolaters ; they ceased to care for anybody but them- 
selves. Their own vile appetites were their masters ; 
they were helpless slaves, not kings and teachers of 
the world. 

David and When David reigned as the man after God's own 
heart, he began to set an example, — a very imperfect 
one indeed, as the Scriptures tell us, one mixed with 
many failures and sins, — ^but still an example of right 
and true government, to the nations around him. He 
did not decline intercourse and fellowship with them. 
He glorified the Lord God of Israel; but you will 
recollect how often he says in the Psalms, that He 
was the God in whom the Gentiles might trust. His 
son Solomon, the wise king, felt that it was a part of 
his calling to be the friend and teacher of other lands. 
Nor did this turn to his mischief, till he became proud 
of his wisdom and a tyrant over his own people. 
While he sought the friendship of the nations that he 
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might be a blessing to them, he fulfilled the hopes Lbot. ii. 
and prophecies of his father. When he sought them 
to gratify his own vanity and lust, they turned him 
into an idolater and a fool. 

The prophets who arose after the division of the The Pro- 
two kingdoms, speak to both Israel and Judah of the they tpeak 
danger they were in of following Syrian or Phoenician ^-T ^ ^^ 
fancies, and of going down to Egypt for help. But 
they cared much more for Syria and Phoenicia than 
Ahab or Ahaz did, who borrowed from them. They 
cared much more for all that went on in Egypt, than 
the cowardly counsellors of Hezekiah, who wished him 
to depend upon it. You will find, all through these 
prophets, continual allusions to the history of the 
surrounding nations. It is assumed, that God is 
interested in their doings, as He is in those of the 
chosen people ; that His judgments for one are judg- 
ments for the other ; that the same everlasting laws 
belong to both ; that the sins of both are of the same 
kind ; that Gentiles have consciences which could be 
spoken to, as much as Jews ; that God called them to 
repentance, and that they could obey the call. 

When the Jews were taken into Babylon, we are Jewish Na- 
told that God was using His servant Nebuchadnezzar JT^S 
for the punishment of an hypocritical people, and that BabyUnian 

. . tyranny. 

He was permittmg hun to establish a great despotism 
over the peoples of the earth. At the same time 
we are taught that the Jewish nation was called out to 
be the witness against such despotisms as these ; to 
testify of a King who ruled in righteousness, not by 
power and self-will \ to testify that a kingdom would 
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LgQT. II. be established on the earth, in which One would reign 
who did not set Himself up above the stars of heaven 
to be like God, but who, though His name was Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, would not cry or 
make His voice to be heard in the streets, — would not 
break the bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax, 
— would be a refuge to the poor and needy, — and 
would assuredly bring forth judgment unto victory. 
The Jews in the captivity appear to have understood, 
by what they saw of the tjTanny and of the idolatry 
of Babylon, that this was their calling. Their misery 
in the land of idols had made them perceive the 
sinfulness and madness of the idolatry which their 
fathers had practised, and how it had destroyed their 
Jews under very existence as a people. They longed for the home 
of their fathers, to be again among their sepulchres, to 
see the Temple rise out of its ruins. When this great 
gift was granted them, they were most careful to pre- 
serve their national distinctions, to separate themselves 
from people of mixed blood, to abstain from mar- 
riages with the surrounding race. They gathered 
together the books of their law and the inspired words 
of their prophets. They brought out in their harmony 
the divine annals of their kings ; they made the people 
understand that these treasures of divine wisdom and 
human experience were for them and for their chil- 
dren. This was especially the work of the age of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. After that, we begin to lose 
sight of the Old Testament records. We leave the 
people subjects of the great Medo-Persic monarchy, 
yet with all the old signs of being a distinct nation. 
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except that they had no longer a visible king reigning lect. il 
over them. 

Now as there are 500 years between the time of what « 
Cyrus, who gave the decree for the return of the people fancHU-^ 
to thfifir own land, and the birth of our Lord — about ^^' 
400, so far as we can tell, between the last of those 
whom we call prophets and the appearance of John 
the Baptist — we must inquire how these years were 
filled up, and how that which happened in them 
is related to the Old Testament records or the New. 
This is the busiest and most important time of all 
in what we call profane history, the time of the great 
deeds of Persians and Greeks, of Romans and Car- 
thaginians. Do you think we have a right to call 
this profane history ? Do you think what is written 
in it has to do with man and not with God ? Do 
you think that we can read the wonderful events 
that are recorded in it and say, This is very well, 
but this concerns us as secular beings, not as religious 
beings, — ^the world, and not the Church ? I am sure 
we cannot say this if we read the Jewish records 
with faith. I am sure we cannot say it, unless we 
shut our eyes to the plainest statements in the Acts 
and Letters of our Lord's Apostles. 

As the Lord is said in Scripture to have given a Nebuchad- 
dommion to Nebuchadnezzar, so he is said m like q^, 
manner to have given a dominion to Cyrus the Per- 
sian. A Jew, of course, was bound to beUeve this. 
But the Scripture intimates, and all facts would lead 
us to believe, that Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus them- 
selves in a manner owned it too. The Babylonian 

c 
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lbct. il had very false notions concerning God ; notions that 
converted Ilim into an arbitrary being, that divided 
Him into different forms, represented by the fierce 
lion or the swift eagle. But mider these confu- 
sions he acknowledged a Lord of the earth; he felt 
that he was His minister; he had a sense of right- 
eousness, to which we are told in the Book of Daniel 
that the Hebrew seer was able to appeal; nay, we 
are told in the same book that after he had suffered 
severe discipline he bowed himself to the Righteous 
Lord, and confessed that He was the true Ruler of 

Cyrut, B.a all. Everything seems to show that Cyrus the Per- 
sian, who became the great Asiatic monarch after the 
Chaldaean empire was put down for its pride and its 
crimes, held this faith in a righteous Being still more 

Medes and strongly. He ruled over two races. His own, the 
Persian, was an agricultural people, with great re- 
verence for their kings, and the acknowledgment of 
an invisible King or Judge, to whom they owed 
homage. The other, the Median, was a more cul- 
tivated race, but a less brave and honest one, in 
which the Priest or the soothsayer was powerful 
above all other men. With them there was a belief 
which springs up very naturally in all human beings, 

Ormuzd a belief in two Creators, one good and one evil, and 
that the evil being has most to do with this world. 



man. 



Hence they were led to offer worship and sacrifice to 

the evil power as well as to the good, and gradually 

more to the evil than to the good. It is not certain 

^'*"^^ what faith Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had about 

621. this matter. He was a wild frantic man, who had 
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a vehement hatred of the priests, and who, when lectt. 11. 
he invaded Egypt, treated the priests he found there Dariui, 
without mercy. After him the Median or priestly 
power got the upper hand for a short time. But 
it was put down by Darius Hystaspes, who, as we 
know from inscriptions lately decyphered by Major 
Rawhnson, proclaimed himself the worshipper of 
Ormuzd, or the good Being, and in his name went 
forth to his battles. You must attend to these facts, 
and remember them; they have much to do with 
Ecclesiastical history. 

These Persian kings, however, though they had Penian 
this faith, aspired to be, like the Chaldaeans, despots 
over the world, and to put out the life of all particular 
nations. That is what the Scripture teaches us to 
contemplate as such a wicked and godless experiment, 
though God permits it for a while for higher ends, and 
that He may stir up men's hearts against it. There- 
fore, the next step in the world's history is full of 
interest for those who read it by the Ught of God's 
word. The Persian king finds a number of cities in The Greek 
his empire on the borders of the JEgaean Sea, in which ^^^^ 
men are dwelling of a different race from his. They 
are trading with wonderful success ; though they are 
few in numbers, they are more than a match for 
the Persians, because they are wiser. Their cities 
are governed by clever sagacious men, who have 
raised themselves to power. They are very restless, 
sometimes they are treacherous. But they have one 
great good in them, — ^love for their ancestors, attach- 
ment to the soil from whence they have sprung. 

c 2 
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Lect.il This binds them together in fellowship with each 

other, in spite of their partial interests and tendencies 

to disagreement. They have the sense of a God of 

light and wisdom who presides over them, who keeps 

them together, who directs their counsels. They are 

full of strange thoughts and questionings about the 

world around them, and themselves, and God. There 

are in them all kinds of evil tendencies ; but there is 

a struggle after what is true and what is good, which 

can have come to them from no one but the good and 

true God. 

Ormki in Thcsc Greek colonists the Persian king tries to put 

down. He finds that they are connected with two 

B. 0.491, cities in Europe, Athens, and Sparta, to which they 

9nds to look up, and from which they hope for succour. He 

^^^^j^ determines in the^ pride of his heart, that he will put 

eafih and thcsc citics dowu, he will make Europe his slave as well 

Marathm, ^ ^^^^* ^^^ ^^^® ^^^ ^^ stories of Marathon and 
B.0. 490. Thermopylae as boys at school. Read them again now 

Xerxa, that you are men, now you are called to be citizens 

B.a480. ^£ England, and ministers of God's Church, with 

ten times as much interest as you did then. It was 

The Greekt a battle for right, and truth, and God, that was fought 

fpUnestes 

forOod. m those places. God was preserving Europe from 
a hateful self-willed tyranny. He was teaching the 
Spartans and Athenians to care for their homes and 
hearths, and the sepulchres of their fathers. It was 
not by false gods, but by the true God, however much 
they might be mistaken about His nature, that they 
were stirred to do brave acts which all brave men 
like to think of. 
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And God gave them the victory. The great hosts L«crr. ii. 
of the world did not prevail over the handful of 
weak men, as He has promised that they shall not 
when men refuse to bow down to force, which 
is not their Lord. It was the behef that there 
is something stronger than force, — that the spirit in 
man is stronger than all mere brute power, — which 
made these Greeks what you have always been told ^Meaning of 
they were, some of the greatest thinkers and the tory.^^ 
greatest artists the world has had. The same truth 
which enabled them to conquer the Persians, helped 
them to conquer the sea in ships, and to put beautiftd 
forms into stone and marble. But this truth might 
be turned into a lie. Men may become proud of the 
powers of their own spirits, till they pass first into 
cunning plotters and traders, then into tyrants, then 
into mere restless fighters, then at last, into slaves of 
the very things they were meant to rule. All this 
happened to the Greeks. All this shows, not that 
they were wrong in their belief about man's spirit, 
and the victory it is to have over that which is earthly 
and fleshly, but that they could not maintain their 
own faith, because they were worshipping themselves 
morie than God, and because that worship of themselves 
led them to worship the very wood and stone which 
God had given them power to mould and to make 
beautiful. 

The truth which is brought out in God's word Macedo- 
respecting the Jews, proves itself over again in the ^^^ 
history of the Greeks, in their courage, in their wis- 
dom, in their sensuality, in their fall But after the 
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fall of the greatest city in Greece from its high estate, 
there rose up a young Macedonian who felt that a 
wise people Tvas still meant to subdue mere numbers 
and armies, and that he might revenge upon the 
Asiatics the wrongs which they had tried to do in 
former centuries to Europe. Alexander went forth 
and subdued the Persian Empire. At thirty-two 
years of age, after laying the foundations, as he sup- 
posed, of one of those empires which the Scripture call 
Babylonian, he died at Babylon. But his empire was 
not to be like those which went before him. His 
generals quarrelled for it : it fell to pieces in their 
hands. Two kingdoms grew out of it in which we 
have a special interest. One is the kingdom of the 
Ptolemies, in Egypt ; the other, that of the Seleucidae, 
in Syria. The city of Alexandria, of which you will 
hear a great deal in Church history, became the capi- 
tal of one ; the city of Antioch, which is so nearly 
connected with the name of Christian, of the other. 
You remember how Palestine is situated with reference 
to Egypt and Syria; you will not wonder that it 
should often have been a battle-field between them. 
The Ptolemies were clever and accomplished Greek 
monarchs ; they encouraged settlements of the Jews 
aniong them, they were interested in the curious 
customs of a people so unlike themselves. They 
Avished to know what was written in their sacred 
books. The Septuagint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, was made, according to Josephus, 
at the instance of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was 
added to the library of Alexandria. In that same 
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city, Jews also heard Greek teachers lecturmg on the Lect. ii. 
Greek philosophy, and began to compare what they 
heard with their own divine oracles. 

A diflferent kind of relation existed between the The Syrian 
Jews and some of the monarchs of Antioch. They ^^,j, 
too were Greeks. But they were bent, not upon ac- 
quainting themselves with the Worship of other people, 
but on estabUshing their own. Antiochus Epiphanes AnHoehus 
did not merely care to enslave the Jews; he was ^J^i^^ 
determined to make them idolators, and to estabhsh ^^- ^^^• 
idol-worship in their temple. There were traitors in 
the camp, priests who were willing to work with him, 2^ Macca- 
to help him in setting up the abomination of desola- 
tion in the holy place, and in defacing the holy books. 
But God put it into the heart of one noble family to 
stand up for the covenant and the law, and to resist 
the tyrant to the death. There are few finer histories 
in the world than that in the Book of Maccabees. It 
belongs to what is called profane history, as much as 
the history of the Greek Republics does. That is to 
say, the record of it is not contained in a canonical book. 
But if you beUeve the canonical books, and understand 
what is written in them, you must regard that as well 
as the Greek narrative, as containing a history of God's 
doings, of the way in which He awakens the hearte 
of men and puts into them invincible might to defy 
the proud of the earth and the oppressor. And 
though these Jews lived after what is termed the TTieir 
prophetical period of Jewish history, they as much \n^ieiiff 
believed that they were called by God, and were in ^/^> 
covenant with God as David and Hezekiah did. In 
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that belief lay all their strength. By that, they were 
able to establish a native government in Palestine; 
a kind of priestly government ; for the Maccabaean 
family did not become kings till the better part of 
them had died out, and till a very degenerate and 
corrupt race had succeeded. 

I said that the strength of the Maccabees lay in 
their faith in the strength of God's covenant. They 
did also many weak and evil acts, which may all be 
traced to their forgetfulness of it. I think it was 
this which led Judas Maccabaeus to desire the alliance 
of a great people, whose fame first reached him when 
he was fighting the battles of his country. What he 
heard of them, we are told in a curious and interesting 
passage in the Book of Maccabees, which I will read 
to you : — 

** Now Judas had heard of tlie fame of the Romans, that tbey were 
mighty and valiant men, and such as would lovingly accept all that 
joined themselyes unto them, and make a league of amity with all that 
came unto them ; and that they were men of great valour. It was 
told him also of their wars and noble acts which they had done among 
the Galatians, and how they had conquered them, and brought them 
under tribute ; and what tlicy had done in the country of Spain, for the 
winning of the mines of the silver and gold which is there ; and Uiat 
by their policy and patience they had conquered all the place, though it 
were very far from them ; and the kings also that came against them 
from the uttermost part of the earth, till they had discomfited them, 
and given them a great overthrow, so that the rest did give them 
tribute every year: beside this, how they had discomfited in battle 
Philip, and Perseus, king of the Citims, with others that lifted up 
themselves against them, and had overcome them : how also Antiochus 
the great king of Asia, that came against them in battle, having an 
Jjundred and twenty elephants, with horsemen, and chariots, and a very 
great army, was discomfited by them ; and how tiiey took him alive, 
uiid coveuaiited that he and such as reigned after him should pay a great 
tribute, and give hostages, and that which was agreed upon, and the 
country of India, and Media, and Lydia, and of the goodliest countries, 
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which they took of him, and gare to king Eumenes : moreover how the Lect. II. 
Grecians had determined to come and destroy them; and that they. 



having knowledge thereof, sent against them a certain captain, and Pyrrkiu 
fighting with them slew many of them, and carried away captives their ^^vckief 
wives and their children, and spoiled them, and took possession of their ^^^y* 
lands, and pulled down their strongholds, and brought them to be their ^^' 
servants unto this day : it was told him besides, how they destroyed and ^^ ^f 
brought under their dominion all other kingdoms and isles that at any W/tL^ 
time resisted them ; but with their friends and such as relied upon ^ Cimotce' 
them they kept amity; and that they had conquered kingdoms both far phala^ 
and nigh, insomuch as all that heard of their name were afraid of them : B.a 197. 
also that, whom they would help to a kingdom, those reign; and whom War udth 
again they would, they displace : finally, that they were greatly exalted : Antiochui, 
yet for all this none of them wore a crown, or was clothed in purple, to b. c. 191. 
be magnified thereby : moreover how they had made for themselves a War tnth 
senate house, wherein three hundred and twenty men sat in council Peraeng, 
daily, consulting alway for the people, to the end' they might be well ^ ^ 171 — 
ordered : and that they committed their government to one man every ^^*' 
year, who ruled over all their country, and that ail were obedient to 
that one, and tiiat there was neither envy nor emulation among them. 
In consideration of these things, Judas chose Eupolemus the son of 
John, the son of Accos, and Jason the son of Eleazar, and sent them to 
Bome, to make a league of amity and confederacy with them, and to 
intreat them that they would take the yoke from them ; for they saw 
that the kmgdom of the Grecians did oppress Israel with servitude. 
They went therefore to Rome, which was a very great journey, and came 
into the senate, where they spake and said, Judas Maccabeus with his 
brethren, and the people of the Jews, have sent us unto you, to make 
a confederacy and peace with you, and that we might be registered your 
confederates and friends. So that matter pleased the Romans well. 
And this is the copy of the epistle which the senate wrote back again in 
tables of brass, and sent to Jerusalem, that there they might have by 
them a memorial of peace and confederacy : Good success be to the 
Romans, and to the people of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever : 
the sword also and enemy be far from them. If there come first any 
war upon the Romans, or any of their confederates throughout all their 
dominion, the people of the Jews shall help them, as the time shall be 
appointed, with all their heart : neither shall they give any thing unto 
them that make war upou them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, 
money, or ships, as it hath seemed good unto the Romans ; but they 
shall keep their covenants without taking any thing therefore. In the 
same manner also, if war come first upon the nation of the Jews, the 
Romans shall help them with all their heart, according as the time shall 
be appointed them : neither shall victuals be given to them that take 
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LscT. n. part against them, or weapons, or money, or ships, as it hath seemed 
good to the Romans; but they shall keep their covenants, and that 
without deceit. According to these articles did the Romans make 
a covenant with the people of the Jews. Howbeit if hereafter the one 
party or the other shall think meet to add or diminish any thing, they 
may do it at their pleasures, and whatsoever they shall add or take 
away shall be ratified. And as touching the evils that Demetrius doeth 
to the Jews, we liave written unto him saying, Wherefore hast thou 
made thy yoke heavy upon our friends and confederates the Jews ? If 
therefore they comphiin any more against thee, we will do them justice, 
and fight with thee by sea and by land." 

I have given you the whole of this chapter, because 
I know no better way of introducing you to a people 
of whom our history hereafter will be full, and because 
there is something very ominous and prophetical in 
this first league between them and the Jews. . You 
will easily suppose that there were some mistakes in 
the information which a hard-working Jewish soldier 
got, of a people who were living in Italy. By the 
Ootreeiumi Galatians, he means the Gauls in Europe ; though he 
^ ^ perhaps was not sure whether he was not speaking of 
the people of the same kindred in Asia Minor. He 
had heard something of the conquests of the Romans 
in Spain; but he seems only to have received an 
imperfect story about their triumph over their old 
rival in Carthage. He knew more of the conquests 
which they had begun to make in Asia, and was, 
of course, more interested in them. In what he 
says about the Grecians, he brings together the 
invasion of Italy by King Pyrrhus, and the victory 
of the Romans in Greece ; though these events were 
separated by a long interval. He is not right in 
Cbtwe of saying that Rome was ruled by one man. These 
triumjpU mistakes were very natural ones, and, on the whole. 
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Judas had a very clear impression of a vigorous, LioT.n. 
energetic, triumphant people, who were gradually 
forcing other people to accept their government, Tkeir 
because they had first learnt to be governed them- nets. 
selves. That was the secret of the Roman success. 
God gave them their power, as He gives all men their 
power. But He gave them what is much better than 
power, and is the beginning of it, — a sense of right, 
and order, and obedience, of the reverence which the 
child owes to the father, and of the authority which 
the father has over the child. These principles which 
lay at the root of their minds, had brought forth the 
discipUne of their armies. At home there had been 
many fights between the difilerent classes of which the 
state was composed ; but through these their society 
had been made stronger, and they had learnt more TheirfaUh, 
how one class of men in a nation must depend upon 
another. They had committed a great many wicked 
and tyrannical acts in winning their dominion, every 
one of which was to have its due recompense of 
reward afterwards. Their evil acts had mingled with 
the false notions which they had of the powers above 
them, and had made them falser ; but they did con- 
fess a God of righteousness and order, who kept 
men in order, and required men to be righteous, 
though they might very often set this faith at naught 
in their practice. Be sure you remember these 
things. I cannot teU you how much they will help 
you in understanding God's government of the 
world in the later times as well as in those I am 
speaking of. 
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Lmt.ii. Well, this Roman empire, then, was destined to 
•®»^ ^f swallow up much of those which preceded it, and to 
^ueifa. have a dominion which did not belong to them. It 
did not conquer all the old Persian empire. There its 
power was disputed by the Parthians, a mountain 
tribe, which subdued some of the fairest provinces of 
Ana. Asia, and which adopted many of the Greek customs 
and the Greek worship. The Romans conquered the 
countries in which Alexander's successors had been 
established, and set up Roman laws and Roman 
magistrates in the midst of them. But they did not 
drive out the Greek language, or establish the Latin 
in them. In many places they themselves learnt the 
older language, and the ablest men of Rome came 
to the Greek cities and learnt under Greek teachers. 
You must not think, then, of the Eastern world or 
of the Greek, as Roman, though they were under the 
Romans. 
Africa, In Africa the case was diflferent. Egypt, in its 

chief city, had been made thoroughly Greek by the 
Ptolemies, and there the Roman language scarcely 
penetrated at all: in the country districts the old 
tongue of the people was still spoken. But, in the 
part of Africa of which Carthage had been the centre, 
after that city was destroyed and a new Carthage 
built, the Latin language, the Latin institutions, and 
all the Latin modes of thinking, spread most rapidly. 
The city which bore the name of Rome's great 
rival, was thoroughly Romanised : only in the rural 
districts the Punic, or Carthaginian language, still 
for a long time Ungered. These are pohits which you 
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will have need to recollect; they have much to do with Lect. ii. 
our subject. 

But there is another part of the world which is Wutem 
more interesting to us than these. It was called 
into existence, I might almost say, by the Roman 
conquests, the Roman government, and the Roman 
language. Judas Maccabaeus has told us of the Roman 
triumphs in Spain and Gaul. Those countries were 
to become, by degrees, almost Latin nations. We 
shall hear, by-and-by, of great changes which they 
underwent— of different tribes which subdued. them. 
But, amidst all these, they have never lost the effect 
of their Roman discipline. Rome found them mere 
tribes, and organized them and civilized them. She 
made them cultivated provinces of her great empire. 
Another power was needed to make them nations 
in the true sense of the word. What that was, we 
shall hear by-and-by. But this was the appointed 
preparation for it. 

What was the case with Britain ? I cannot give BrUaiu, 
you the whole answer to that question at once. The 
history must give it you by degrees. But I must tell 
you here, that Britain was, in one sense, more in- 
debted to Rome than even Spain and Gaul. The 
Phcenicians came to our island to look for tin ; — ^the 
Greeks had a dream of such a place. In after times, 
when Britain had undergone many changes, our 
ancestors had wild fancies about Trojan colonies 
which had settled here, and races of kings that dwelt 
here. These legends are worth actually nothing. 
Julius Caesar really discovered our island, and brought 
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lect.ii. it into the history of the world, fifty-five years 
before the birth of Christ. He found, indeed, a 
people with many strange practices, — with sacri- 
fices and a priesthood, of the same tribe with the 
majority of the inhabitants of Gaul, connected with 

Priuthoad them by their worship. These priests must have had 

higher wU- ^ higher knowledge once. They had the relics of it. 

^^^ But they had not imparted it to the people. They 

kept them low and brutal. And so their own worship 
became more and more savage and brutal; — it became 
the worship of evil powers and not of good. That is 
a necessary law. It goes on in all coimtries where 
the priests do not feel that they have a calling of God 
to raise and educate the people. Juhus Csesar was 
the appointed deUverer of Britain from this condition. 
He was the ablest Roman of this time. He under- 
stood, better than any man, what Rome could do to 
civilize and organize people. He scorned the vulgar 
ambition of his rival, Pompey, to enrich himself by 
conquering the old, worn-out monarchies of the East. 
He aspired to call a new world into existence in 

JBene/Uiof the Wcst, and God used him to do that work. 

venmetu. He did not know what all the strange thoughts 
meant that were working in the minds of the British 
priests, or of other priests. He had no good news for 
the people about an imseen world. But he could put 
them in the way of subduing the outward world, as 
God meant them to subdue it ; instead of crouching 
to it, as their priests taught them to do. He could 
teach them to make roads, and punish crimes, and 
submit to laws. That was a great lesson, for whiph 
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we have to be grateful to him. And the reason I Lict.il 
have stopped to tell you this, is not merely out of love 
to my own land, but because Britain is as good a 
specimen as one can find, of what Rome did for the 
world, and of what it could not do; and because 
Britain, more than any country in Europe, comes into 
existence just at the very time when the New Testa- 
ment history begins. 

There was one country in western Europe which Germany, 
the Romans knew of, but which they could not con- 
quer. That country is Germany. I shall not say 
an3rthing of it to you now, but I shall have a great 
deal to say hereafter of its influence upon Gaul and 
Britain, as well as upon the whole of Christendom. 
I wish you only to recollect that when one speaks of 
the Roman or Latin world, you are not to think of 
that country as included in it. It was not an undis- 
covered region, as Norway, and Sweden, and the 
greater part of Russia was. Roman armies fought in 
it, and sometimes perished in it. But it was a collec- 
tion of tribes, out of which a kind of power quite 
different from that which Rome exercised was in due 
time to come forth. Nations were to be formed out 
of those tribes ; and Rome, as I have said, could not 
form nations, — it was itself ceasing to be one. 

That is the last point I shall speak of in this lecture. NatUms 
I have told you that Judaea was a distinct and sepa- pim. 
rate nation, and that it was a witness against those 
great empires which tried to be universal and to 
swallow up all nations in themselves. Rome, as it is 
described to us by Judas Maccabaeus, was a nation, 
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LicT.lL standing upon an acknowledgment of a righteous 
Being, though it was continu^y confounding Him 
with the works of His hands ; confessing a law by 
which individuals and nations are bound, though it 
was very frequently violating that law in its own acts ; 
reverencing the bonds of the family, though those 
Borne wnk' bouds Were always liable to become loose. But the 
*^pire, false worship, the violations of right, the breaches 
of domestic discipUne, were now becoming stronger 
than all which restrained them. The factions of 
leaders, the divisions of classes, made mockery of 
the law to which they all appealed. Money was 
mighty over the order of the State, and the con- 
sciences of men. The ablest citizens might, in such 

T^eGcne- a time, become the subverters of the commonwealth. 
After a wretched civil war, Julius Caesar, the beloved 
of the people, became Dictator. Men who dreamed 
that they could restore the old Roman RepubUc con- 
spired against him and slew him. That act hastened 
its fall, and threw it into the hands of a much worse 
chief. Octavius Caesar became the ruler of the world 
which Rome had subdued, and wias hailed as a deli- 
verer from its anarchy. He was called the Imperator 
or General of the Republic. All its civil offices and 
institutions gathered round him who bore this military 
name. The most civilized part of the universe did 
homage to one whose title and whose glory was that 
he was the chief of the army. But he was not only 
called a general : he was also called a God. The 

jTu Man- uuiou of uamcs expresses the inmost feeling of the 

^ people of that age. Mere power, the power which 
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comes forth in hosts, was their god. He who governed lect. ii. 
them was reaUy in their minds the King of kings and 
Lord of lords. They might worship a multitude of 
powers, as they had done before; they might have 
abundance of religion, and be full of fears about the 
future and the unseen world. But this was the per- The Man- 
son to whom they looked up ; this Man-god was he 
to whom priests and peoples bowed down. 



LECTURE III. 

THE SECT AGE OF THE JEWISH COMMONWEALTH. 

Lior. HL The Jewish nation, we have seen, was especially 
Character called out to bear witness against that kind of society 
/•wtiA wU- which I described at the end of my last Lecture. I do 
not mean that it was to declare war upon any great 
empire of the world ; I do not mean, even, that it 
was always to resist any great tyrant of the earth who 
made war upon it. Hezekiah fought against Senna- 
cherib, and was delivered out of his hands. But 
Jeremiah told the inhabitants of Jerusalem, in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar, that their duty was to yield. 
In fact, Nebuchadnezzar was an instrument of God 
for deUvering them from their miserable and godless 
native rulers, from the corruption, brutality, anarchy, 
into which they had fallen. Nevertheless, in the one 
case as much as in the other, every true Jew who 
understood the caUing of his country was a witness 
against these governments of mere power, these go- 
vernments which destroyed old land-marks, a witness 
for a King who reigned in righteousness, and who 
ordered the bounds of men's habitations. He was a 
witness against kings who set themselves up like 
Lucifer, and called themselves gods. He was a witt 
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ness for One who was ruling over men in meekness lect. hi. 
and equity, who was stooping to men, who was caring 
for the poor and the needy. This witness was borne 
by the true Jew in his lowest estate, as well as in his 
most prosperous. Perhaps it was never borne more 
faithfully or with greater effect than by those who 
were captives in Babylon. 

We may ask, then, what sort of witness was the JewM in the 
Jewish people bearing in the days of Augustus Caesar, ^4«»^««. 
concerning the sort of dominion which he had set up, 
one which was so like the tyrannies of the Asiatic 
monarchs, only that it had grown out of a better 
state of things, not yet altogether subverted. I will 
endeavour to give you the answer. There had been. Decay of 

I. 1 . t* 1- ^' • T 1 ^1 National 

said, a senes of native pfmces m Judaea, the nf^ 

Asmonaean princes they were called, who owed their 

power to the great Maccabaean struggle, but who 

had none of the spirit of then* ancestors, being low, 

plotting, bad men. It was clear that there was not 

more of morality or godliness among the Jews than 

there was among the other people who submitted to 

the Roman yoke. They fell under it just as naturally 

as any others did. As far as the body of the people 

were concerned, it made little difference ; they were 

probably, on the whole, subject to a juster rule than 

they had been. There was more order in their 

exactions, though they were imposed by a foreigner. 

Cneius Pompey had entered their temple ; but it was 

not the manner of the Romans to interfere with the 

religious rites of the people they conquered. The 

priests continued as they had been before ; sacriiBces 

D 2 
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Lbot. iil were offered according to the rules of the law ; the 
Heathen governors were less likely to interfere with 
such matters than the native. 

TKe Jdu- According to the custom of the Romans in many 

wuBon king . . , . . xi • t • t_ i 

reigning couutncs, a kmg was sct ovcr their Jewish sub- 
jRo^ jects, who of course was answerable to the ruling 
state, and might be removed at its pleasure ; though 
it was quite as likely that his son would be per- 
mitted to reign after him. The man they appointed 
was not a Jew but an Idumaean, Herod, who, though 
he was first promoted by Mark Antony, was clever 
and supple enough to keep his kingdom under Mark 
Antony's rival and conqueror, Octavius Csesar. So 
when Octavius became Augustus and the emperor of 
the Roman world, Herod reigned over Juda&a, and 
contrived to get himself called " Great," either while 
he ruled, or after his death. He was great according 
to the notions of greatness which men had in that 
little age. He knew how to get power, and to keep it 
when he had got it. He was as bad a husband, and 
father, and prince as there well could be. But the 
men he governed were worse than himself; they 
were the kind of men whose motives a man like him 
could see through, and whose tricks and plots he 
could overreach by his own. 
Wherein It is uo ucw thing for us to hear of the chosen 

theJewl^ people being stiff-necked and corrupt. Moses and 
^luL^^uZ- ^^^ propliets are telling us that of them, in every page 
•cnbedin of the Old Testament. They were essentially now 
tQm€nt. what then: fathers had been; but there were many 
outside differences which are of very great importance 
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in themselves, and which led them to think that Lect. iil 
they would never have done the evils which were 
charged on former generations. There was no 
worship of Roman gods now, as there had been of 
Phoenician or Egyptian gods, in the days gone by. 
The people hated idolaters, and believed that they 
hated idols. There was no indifference about the 
books of the law; they were copied out with the 
greatest diUgence, and commented upon with great 
learning. The Scribes, the copiers and teachers of Scribes, Ei- 
the law, were as much venerated as any men in the g^^^l^oT^ 
community. Not only the law itself was honoured, 
but all the sayings of wise men that had been handed 
down about it, were honoured also. The services 
which had been so often neglected by their forefathers 
were acknowledged as divine, and scrupulously ob- 
served. Besides the Temple at Jerusalem, syna- 
gogues had been established in the different towns of 
the land, where the divine books were read and 
expounded. 

During the Maccabaean period there had risen up Pkariaeet. 
a class of men who felt the importance of adhering 
strictly to the commands and ordinances of the law 
themselves, and who were careful in enforcing the 
observance of them upon others, fearing, no doubt, 
lest the same bad consequences should come from 
the indifference to them which the prophets told of. 
These men, called Pharisees, were now the prevail- 
ing and popular teachers of the land. They were 
more numerous than any other sect, and had far 
more influence. They were looked upon as tAe reli- 
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LwjT.iii. gious men of the age, the standard of religion to 
all others, though very few might hope to reach 
their standard. Besides their reputation, many of 
them derived influence from their wealth. The 
people thought that God had given them money, as 

neirdoc He gavc Abraham flocks and herds; that it was a 

Ufe! * sign of His approbation, a pledge of better things 
which He would give them hereafter. The Pharisees 
exhorted them earnestly to strive for those things, 
that were to come to them in a future world. They 
said there would be a resurrection of the just and 
of the unjust ; rewards for the one, punishments for 
the other. They pointed out what was the likeliest 
way of obtaining the first and avoiding the second. 
But they did not neglect that which was going on 
in the world around them. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, shows us that they were busy in all the 
intrigues of Herod's court, sometimes plotting against 
him with members of his own family, sometimes 
ready to work with him when he was willing to pro- 
mote their objects. 

Berodiafu. Qf coursc hc did uot trust these Pharisees. He 
tried to make their religious views and their secular 
views serve his ends. He had about him friends 
who were devoted to his interests. In the days 
of his descendants, and probably in his own, these 
were called Herodians. Their main object was, to 
watch over the interests of the Idumaean family^ to 
prevent the Romans from setting it aside, and to 
prevent the Jews from favouring any native prince 
who should be a rival to it. For they had reason to 
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dread this danger. It seemed a very strange and Lbct. hi > 
monstrous thing to Jews, that they should be under 
a foreign yoke at all ; that they should have to pay 
taxes to the Romans ; that the faces of men who were 
collecting customs and tributes should be meeting 
them at the turn of every street. That sight was most 
painful to the richer people; — they probably cared 
more about throwing off the yoke of the Roman 
Caesars. The poor and the ignorant, I suppose, felt the 
nearer tyranny most. They would have liked, above Criufwa 
all things, to get rid of Herod and his family. They jn^eo^^' 
knew enough of the words of the prophets, either **^***- 
by common fame or by the teaching of the scribes, to 
be aware how much they spoke of a Son of David, 
who should one day set up His throne in their land, 
and who should be a Helper and Friend of the poor. 
No wonder that such words stirred their heart's blood, 
and that they were ready to listen to agitators and 
brigands who told them that they were sent from 
God, to deliver His people from their chains, and 
make them greater than all the people of the earth. 
Such men arose, it would seem, especially in Galilee, 
where the people were most ignorant and most tram- 
pled upon as an inferior race. They drew their 
followers into the wilderness, committed many crimes, 
and made their condition worse than it was before. 

There was another body, different in their objects Sadducea. 
from both the Pharisees and the Herodians — cer- 
tainly with far fewer disciples than the former. 
These were the Sadducees. Almost from the time 
the Pharisees began to exist, these had been their 
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Lect. hi. opposers. They thought their strict observances and 
regard for traditions unnecessary and mischievous. 
" The law," they said, " enjoined plain duties ; — sound 
morality was more important than religious ceremo- 
nies. These might be of use to keep vulgar men in 
order, — ^the higher and wiser did not want them. Nor 
were they better for thinking about a future state, or 
dreaming of communications from invisible powers;— 
they could keep themselves just and merciful without 
such helps : and was not that what God required?" The 
people did not heed these teachers ; — their doctrine did 
not speak to them in the least. They found it very 
hard to be just and merciful ; and the Sadducees did 
not tell them how they were to become so, and how 
others might become so to them. The Pharisees 
spoke to fears that were in them ; now and then to 
hopes that were in them also. The Sadducees treated 
them as if they had neither. 

^uenes, Auothcr class I may just mention to you, for the 

Jevnsh historian speaks of them, though the Scrip- 
ture does not. Those whom he calls Essenes were 
men of earnest minds, who were disgusted with the 
quarrelling of these sects, and with the corruption 
in the Jewish cities, and who thought that they might 
establish a more healthy and pure community, some- 
thing more like the kingdom the prophets spoke of, 
in the rural districts of Judaea. One cannot tell how 
maay of these communities were formed, and how much 
of good or evil there was in them. They pointed out a 
want that was in the hearts of the people, a want which 
was nourished in the best of them as they prayed and 
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read the Old Scriptures. A number of such men there lbct. iir. 
were, who might, or might not, join the Essenes. 
They are described in the Gospels as men and women 
who were waiting for the kingdom of God. 

You will see, then, that there was very little sense Tke tetue of 
indeed in the minds of the Jews, that they were a *^ ^'' 
people called out by God, to do a work for men. In 
truth, they did not feel themselves a people at all. 
Some of them thought it was a great honour to be 
Pharisees ; some, to be Sadducees ; some, to be Hero- 
dians. But what was the honour of being Israehtes ? 
The great men did not hke to be confounded with the 
vulgar, irreligious, or ignorant herd who bore that 
name. They therefore rejoiced in it only in as far as 
it separated them from the Heathens, as it denoted 
them not to be a portion of the world which God had 
cursed. For that was their view of the promise to 
Abraham, — all the families of the earth were cursed 
for their sakcs. What followed from this notion? 
They no longer looked upon God as the righteous juUffumia 
God. They did not glory in iAis, that they were to for'cM, 
know Him who executed righteousness in the earth. 
He was the God of the Jews, just as Apollo was the 
god of the Greeks. They regarded Him as more 
selfish, more partial, than the gods of the Heathen 
were. The only meaning which they put upon the 
words, that He was not made in the Ukeness of any 
thing in heaven or on earth, was, that He was re- 
moved from all sympathy with men ; that He made 
decrees for them, but that He did not care for them. 
This was the beUef of men who pretended to worship 
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Lbct. III. tbe God of Abraham — ^the God who had said to Moses, 
Inward " I called you out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
andiiavery house of bondage," — the God whose Word came to 
^^^ the prophets, that they might testify to Israelites, and 
people. to all nations, against injustice and falsehood. He had 
revealed Himself to their fathers. They read, studied, 
almost worshipped the books that contained the reve- 
lation. But, instead of accepting it or believing it, 
they made up another being out of their own conceits, 
^-a being who was like their own cruel, covetous 
selves ; — ^they made him the object of their prayers and 
their sacrifices. The sin which the prophets had 
charged upon their fathers, was their sin. They were 
given up to covetousness, — ^that is, to self-seeking. 
Mammon They Worshipped themselves, and God only as the 
^^ *^* image of themselves. In a very little time they were 
incapable of thinking of any thing as really worthy of 
pursuit or admiration, except money, and what money 
could buy. 
juiaiion to Do you think that these men could testify against 
poiig^ ^^ the Man-god who reigned over the Roman world? 
Do you think they could say, " This is not the King 
of all the earth ; there is another altogether different 
King, who has kept the universe together, and will 
show Himself in it, and will compel the rulers of it to 
feel*His might?" Could they bear any such mes- 
sage as this to mankind ? — They, who had the very 
heart of all the Roman idolatries and corruptions in 
them, — they who were just as much setting up 
idols as the Romans were, — they who had not half 
so much sense of righteousness and justice as was 
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still left in their masters, — they whom Isaiah and Lbot. ni. 
Jeremiah would have denounced as infinitely more 
Godless and heartless than the worshippers of Jupiter ? 
And yet, if there was no one to bring this message, 
the promise to Abraham meant nothing ; the Jewish 
calling meant nothing ; the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment history was a cunningly devised fable. 

A voice was heard crying in the wilderness, "Eepent, John the 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." The last words 
responded to many dreams which all classes of the 
Jews, at times, were visited by. They hoped for a 
Jewish king ; they believed that such a king must be 
sent to them from Heaven; they believed that, in 
some way or other, a true Israelitish kingdom must 
be a kingdom of God, or a kingdom of Heaven. He 
who spoke the words was in the deserts of Israel, 
whither many leaders of insurrections had gone before. 
But he had none of the tokens of a leader of insurrec- 
tion, or of a leader at all. Every thing about him was ^^ -STtn^ 
rough, stem, terrible. The word with which he began t^^. 
his preaching was altogether unlike the usual summons 
to the people to assert their rights, and break loose from 
the yoke of their oppressors. It seemed to tell them 
that they were wrong, — ^that a change must take place 
in themselves, before they could look for any in the 
world about them. And presently the preacher spoke 
to the most reUgious men in Judaea, the most admired 
religious leaders of the people, calling them a genera- 
tion of vipers; asking them who had bidden them 
flee from the wrath to come ; telling them not to say 
within themselves that they had Abraham to their 
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Lbct. hi. father, for that God was able of the stones to raise 

up children to Abraham. 
titdoS This message, harsh as it sounded, nevertheless 

mox^ drew all Jerusalem and Judaea and the country about 
Jordan to listen to it. That summons to repent was 
felt by the hearts and consciences of thousands as 
a call to them from God Himself, the God of their 
spirits, the God who had made a covenant with 
their fathers. From whatever Kps the message to 
their outward ear came, this word to their inward ear 
must come from Him who knew what was within 
them, to awaken them to the recollection of bad deeds 
that they had done and bad thoughts that they had 
thought. It told them that there was something in 
themselves that had need to be sent away, that they 
might be true men, true IsraeUtes. For the first 
time the meaning of God's covenant, the end and 
intention of circumcision, became manifest to them. 
They felt that there were fleshly lusts and desires in 
them which had degraded them, and were degrading 
the Nation, and which only God could deUver them 
Bemisnon from. The Baptism for the remission of sins was 
of Hm. accepted as a pledge, that He gave them this emanci- 
pation. The words which said that the axe was laid 
to the roots of the trees, that whatever did not bear 
good fruit would be hewn down and cast into the 
fire, told them that a sifting judgment was preparing 
for their own land, and that each one of them must 
pass through that judgment, and must seek to have 
his dross burnt up, if he would not be consumed with 
it. They said at the same time that the reformation 
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must be a re-formation indeed ; that there must be Lxgt. iil 
another and better root for their hves than that upon Baptism 
which they had grown hitherto, if any good was to g^^^^ 
spring out of them. But John said further, " There is 
One standing among you whom you know not ; He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire." 
That was the message to men craving to find out this 
new root of their lives, craving to be planted upon it ; 
that the real King and Lord of their hearts was at 
hand and was about to be revealed; that He was 
coming to work that change in them and in their 
nation, perhaps also in those stones out of which God 
could make children, which they could not work for 
themselves. 

And presently One came to John to be baptized, JTuSonof 
to whom he said : " I have need to be baptized of 
Thee, andcomest Thou to me?" and when Jesus, who 
had gone down into the water, was rising up from it, 
the Spirit was seen to descend in a bodily shape and 
to light upon Him, and a voice from Heaven said, 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." 



t 



LECTUEE IV. 



THE KINGDOM OT HEAVEN. 



Lect. IV. We have seen that the Jews had been taught to 
ThewrrowM regard themselves as a called nation ; that the kings, 
^^^ ^^ the priests, the prophets, were taught to believe that 
they were called out to be servants of the nation. 
The true prophet had to perceive and mourn that the 
great majority of the nation thought nothing of their 
calling, that they were not witnesses for God but 
against Him. Nevertheless, he did not suppose for a 
moment, when he was in his right mind, when he was 
under divine teaching, that he was taken out of his 
nation to have blessings which did not belong to it. 
He felt that his greatest blessing was to be a member 
of it, that he must suffer as an Israelite and rejoice 
as an Israelite; that he could not separate himself 
from any sorrows that came upon his people ; that he 
could not have any joys which they were not, one and 
all, entitled to share with him. How could he keep 
these thoughts in his mind, when he saw his people 
torn asunder by strifes and hatreds ; when each one 
had a different object from the other; when they were 
setting up idols each for himself to worship ? It was 
the hardest thing possible to do this. The struggles 
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which the prophets tell us of, in their own minds, Lect. iv. 
show us how hard it was. And yet, unless they 
could do this, they could not really believe in one 
God and worship Him. The belief in His unity 
was not a hard dogma that there are not a great 
many Gods ; it was a belief in a Person who was their 
God, the God of their fathers, the God of the whole 
earth. If they did not understand that they were 
one nation, one Israel, they could not hold this faith 
practically, they could not live by it and act upon it. 

But God enabled them to keep it in spite of all Hit como- 
that they saw and heard and felt, which was threaten- *^ 
ing to destroy it. For as I showed you in my first 
Lecture, He gradually revealed to them an Elect One, 
in whom His soul delighted ; a King, who was seated 
on the holy liill of Sion, however the visible kings 
who were reigning in Jerusalem might be forgetting 
their calling and their covenant; a Priest who was 
really uniting men to God, however httle the visible 
priests might understand what was meant by the 
sacrifices they w^ere offering, the words that were 
inscribed upon their foreheads, the blessing that 
they were to pronounce upon the people; a true 
Prophet, a Divine Word who understood and uttered 
the full mind of God, however partially true prophets 
might understand it, however shameftdly false prophets 
might misrepresent it ; that there was in one word a 
Son of God who stood in the most wonderful relation 
to Men, who was the Ruler of their thoughts, the Light 
of their consciences, the Awakener of their impulses, 
the Object of their hopes, who made some aware of 
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Lbct. IV. His presence that they might testify of Him as the 

Lord of all. 
Tke$cme The vision of this Person came out in different 
,,,j^j^ jj^y. forms and measm*es9 to different inspired men. One 
ferau gj jg qJ jj^g character and nature presented itself to 

this man, another to that. It came to them in hours 
of oppression and sorrow, when their hearts were 
overwhelmed, and they felt themselves sinking in 
deep mire where no ground was. The troubles, deso- 
lation, captivity of their nation, which mixed with all 
their individual sorrows, and could not be separated 
from them, taught them to feel the necessity of such 
a Person, and to perceive that in Him which answered 
to their wants. As they compared what they had 
been taught with thoughts of quite a different kind, 
sometimes almost of an opposite kind, which had come 
to other men in other circumstances, they understood 
that all were pointing to the same Person, that they 
could only be brought together and fulfilled in Him. 
As Print, By degrees it became more and more clear to them 
jhhL that this King, this Prophet, this Priest, this Word 

declared and manifested to men, that by some means 
or other it would be shown how it was that He was 
so closely and intimately related to Him whom the 
Heaven of Heavens could not contain, and yet was 
also so nearly related to the sufferers and sinners of 
earth. 
neieedof Whenever such a Person appeared, they felt that he 
and David, must be in somc manner that Seed of Abraham, in 
whom all the famihes of the earth were to be blessed. 
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that Son of David who was to rule over the nations, lect. iv. 
How this could be they could not tell. Somehow it 
must be. For as they became more acquainted with TAe King 
the other people of the earth, as they understood the Z,uii\e ^^* 
strange thoughts that had been stirring in them, they ^^^^ 
saw that they too wanted a Friend and Deliverer, that 
they too needed a Man who should unite them to God. 
The dreams of such a deliverer had taken various 
forms. The needs of men's bodies and of men's 
spirits in different places had created different objects 
who were to satisfy them. All of these were imper- 
fect, as those who conceived them were imperfect; 
they were full of evil, for they were made in the like- 
ness of men who had evil in themselves, and who 
wished to think that the gods could sympathise in 
their evil. But they all implied a feeling after One The King 
who was above man, a standard and judge of men's "^ ^^' 
acts, and yet who felt with them and cared for them. 
They imphed that there was One who was not tied 
down by local circumstances, as they were, and yet 
who could feel with those who dwelt on particular 
spots, who could care for a country and for the indi- 
vidual men who dwelt upon it ; who could be, in one 
word, a Brother of man as well as a Lord of man, the 
Brother of each and the Lord of each, as w^ell as the 
Brother and Lord of the whole race. This was the 
desire of Nations. Unless this desire could be satis- 
fied, all the deepest feelings in men's hearts pointed 
to nothing. 

Now you will not understand what the records Tkuiduf 
mean which are contained in the four Gospels, unless 

£ 
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Lkct. IV. you suppose that those who wrote them believed that 
tiuexpianor Jesus Christ, of whom they speak, was the Person in 
Evangdittu whom all these anticipations of Jews and of human 
beings were fulfilled. You wiU not understand why 
they record with such emphasis His baptism and the 
Voice which declared Him to be the Son of God. 
You will not understand why we are told that He was 
anointed with the Spirit, with which He was after- 
wards to baptize those who believed on Him. You 
will not understand why we are told that He was 
tempted by the evil spirit, and overcame him. You 
TU Om- will not understand why He is said, in the power of 

(fvutroT of 

tM EvU the Spirit, to have preached the good news of deliver- 

^^^' ance to captives, and the opening of sight to the bUnd ; 

why, in the power of the same Spirit, He is said to 

Signs and havc dcUvercd men from evil spirits, from the diseases 

which afflicted their bodies, and the madness or un- 

cleanness which possessed their hearts. You will not 

understand why we are told, that He claimed dominion 

over the winds and waves, and fed the multitudes 

with the loaves and fishes. You will not understand 

why we are told of His raising the dead. You will 

not understand why He is speaking continually of a 

kingdom of Heaven or of God. You will not under- 

The Para- staud why, in all His parables, He is bringing out the 

Kingdom, mysteries of His kingdom over the hearts and minds 

of men, in connexion with the planting and growth of 

seeds and all the mysteries of the kingdom of nature, 

in connexion with husbandmen and servants, with 

kings and subjects, with fathers and children, with all 

the common life of men. You will not imderstand 
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why He was transfigured, and His face did shine as lect. iv. 
the sun. You will understand still less, why He began ^^ ^'•«««- 
straightway to tell His disciples that He should suffer 
many things, and be rejected of the priests and the 
elders, and be crucified. You will not understand Warvdth 
the indignation of the Pharisees against Him, or why 
it was that the different sects that had never agreed 
before, felt Him to be their common enemy. You 
will not understand why He told the Pharisees to 
render to Caesar that which bore his image, and 
to God that which had His; or why He told the 
Sadducees, who denied the Resurrection, that God 
was not the God of the dead, but of the living. You 
will not imderstand why He called out twelve Apostles The Minis- 
to be heralds of His kingdom while He was upon Kingdom. 
earth; why He told them that they would be able 
to be heralds of it in a more wonderfid sense after 
He had left the earth; why He said that if they 
would be chief of all, they must be servants of all. 
You wiU not understand, why He should have entered 
into Jerusalem, and the crowd should have hailed Him 
as the King, the Son of David. You will not under- 
stand why He should have desired to eat the Passover 
with His disciples before He suffered, or why, at that 
Passover, He should have taken bread and blessed it, The Bread 
and said, " Take, eat^ this is my body ; drink, this is 
my blood." You will not understand why He should 
have cried, " Father, if this cup may not pass from The Agony. 
Me except I drink it. Thy will be done." You will 
not imderstand why the Sanhedrim should have con- 
demned Him as a blasphemer, for making Himself 

£ 2 
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TIte final 
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non. 



TJie day of 
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the Son of God ; or why they should have presented 
Him to Pilate as a rebel, for making Himself a King. 
You wiU not be able to enter into the mystery of the 
Cross and Passion; into the cry, "Father, forgive 
them ;" or into the cry, " My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me ? '* You will not understand the hour of 
darkness after the crucifixion. You will not under- 
stand the calmness and assurance, and yet the wonder, 
with which the Evangehsts recal the words, "He is 
not here. He is risen." You will not understand why 
they record so carefully, and yet so briefly. His appear- 
ances after the Resurrection. You will not understand 
why He stood among them on the mountain in Galilee, 
and said, "All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And, lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world." You 
will not understand why the Evangelists seem to think 
it a natural thing, that He should ascend up on high, 
out of the sight of His disciples. You will not under- 
stand how all these events are connected with that 
feast of Pentecost at which the Apostles were met, 
when the sound of the rushing mighty wind was 
heard, and the Spirit descended in the likeness of 
cloven tongues, and sat upon each of them. You will 
not understand, what was signified by their speaking 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance; 
or how the great message which they had to deUver 
to the whole body of the Jews was, " This Jesus, 
whom ye crucified, is both Lord and Christ;" how 
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they could bid them repent and be baptized; how Lect. iy. 
they could say to them, " The promise of this Spirit 
is to you and to your children, and to as many as the 
Lord our God shall call." 

All this history, which sounds to us at once so The ground 
familiar and so marvellous, is told, as you know, with '^'^/^^^ 
exceeding simplicity, in no fine language, with no ground of 

. . . . EccUsiat- 

starts of astonishment. It is aU consistent, if we sup- tkai ui»- 
pose this to be the manifestation of the Person of ^^^' 
whom the Jewish nation had been called out to bear 
"Witness, of that Root and Centre of human society 
from whom all its life and order comes, of Him who 
binds men together, of Him who is the Mediator be- 
tween God and man. No record is equally reasonable, 
if such a Person was to be revealed to men, and if a 
society of men was to be called out for the piu^ose of 
revealing Him. All His acts of power, all His words 
of righteousness, are then so many testimonies that the 
Lord of man is the Deliverer of man ifrom all the 
plagues that have come to him for the punishment of 
his evil, and from the evil itself. All the signs that 
He gave that He was a Son, and that He came to do 
His Father's will, are then witnesses w^hat that will is, 
and what is striving against it, and how that is to be 
overcome. The Spirit which descended on Him is 
then felt to be that which unites Him to the Father ; 
the Spirit which He bestowed upon those who were 
baptized into His name is then perceived to be that 
which brings men into a fatherly kingdom, and makes 
them sons of God, and brethren of each other. I do 
not pretend to explain the history if it does not mean 
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Leot. rv. this. If this is not the sense of it, I cannot find any 
connexion in its parts. I do not see how, as a whole, 
we can call it God's revelation of Himself, or receive 
it as a Gospel to the world. Finally, if this is not the 
sense of it, I cannot lecture to you on Church history, 
for I do not know what the Church is. 



LECTUEE V. 



THE NEW SOCIETY IN JERUSALEM. 



Those three thousand who were baptized on the lect. v. 



day of Pentecost, are often said to be the beginning strictly 
of the Christian Church, or Ecclesia. In a very im- ^^^^r of 
portant sense, this assertion is true ; I shall hope to ^^^^apHzed 

*- ^ Communtty 

show you, presently, in what sense. But I do not inJerusa- 
use this mode of speech, because I believe it might 
mislead you. The society which appeared in the 
world, on the day of Pentecost, was not one which 
had dropped from the clouds. It belonged to the 
Jewish nation ; you can only understand what it was, 
by understanding what that nation was. And though 
its appearance was a great event in the history of that 
nation and of the world — as great an event as one 
can think of — the Scriptures do not speak of it as 
marking the beginning of a period, but the end of The day of 
one. St. Peter told his countrymen that the mighty ^^^i^ 
powers which were bestowed on him and his fellow f^ ^^ ^^ 

oftheAg€, 

apostles, were to prepare them and their countrymen 
for a great day of the Lord. John the Baptist had 
spoken of that day ; of a wrath that was coming ; of 
Christ as having a fan in His hand, with which He 
would throughly purge His floor. Our Lord Himself 
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Lbct. V. had spoken of that day as one which would come in 
that generation. The minds of the Apostles, you 
will find, were filled with the thoughts of it. They 
were sure that the end of an age or dispensation of 
the world was at hand. But the end had not 
The subject amvcd. The book of the Acts of the Apostles tells 
If the A^ us of the gradual unfolding of a Universal Society, 
*^^' out of the Jewish Society. The principles of it are 

laid open to us in the narrative of the day of Pen- 
tecost. As these principles worked themselves out 
more and more, the new Ecclesia began to make 
itself apparent ; the shell that had contained it began 
to drop off. When that shell was quite broken, our 
History properly commences. But if we are not to 
make the greatest mistakes respecting the world that 
was to come, we must carefully attend to the divine 
narrative of the process by which it was brought out 
of the world that had been. 
Who were Obscrvc, then, that the people who were gathered 
Feast at the feast of Pentecost, though they came from a 
number of different countries, were all either Jews by 
birth, or men who had joined themselves to the Jews, 
and acknowledged the God of Abraham to be their 
God. They were come to a festival which had been 
appointed in the wilderness. It was not indeed, like 
the Passover or the Tabernacles, a feast that com- 
memorated some blessing which had been bestowed 
Character Specially ou the Israelites. It gave thanks for the 
Feast. blessing of corn and the fruits of the earth; it 
reminded them that the hving power which caused 
the seeds in the ground to bring forth, was from God. 
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But it was Jewish still. Jerusalem was the place for Lkct. v. 
holding it. All who came to it, testified that that 
was their capital and their home. 

It was an old national meeting, then, a testimony a NaUonai 
to the Jews that they were a people called out and ^^*^' 
made one, by the unseen God, the God of their 
fathers. Thither came all the members of the tribes ; 
it was not a gathering of Pharisees, or Sadducees, or 
Herodians, but of Israelites. When St. Peter ex- 
plained to them the meaning of the sign which they 
had witnessed, this is the tone in which he spoke. 
He told them that the God of their fathers had stPtia^s 
exalted Jesus, whom they crucified, to be both Lord '^ ''*^ 
and Christ ; therefore He had shed forth that Spirit 
upon them. He spoke of David and of David's 
sepulchre, of Christ as the heir of David's throne, of 
His resurrection as the witness that He was indeed 
their King. It was such a sign of kingship as they 
might not have looked for ; but no other would have 
oeen sufficient. Only a Conqueror of death could be 
the complete Conqueror of whom prophets had spoken. 
Only One who could bestow a Spirit upon men, to 
quicken their thoughts, to inspire their words, could 
exercise the powers which prophets had said He 
would exercise. Whatever more there might be in 
this sign, of the Apostles speaking to men in their Meaning of 
own tongues the wonderful works of God, there was ^^'^ 
certainly this in it. It testified that all Jews, however 
dispersed, had still a bond of real inward union. 
The God of their fathers was announcing to them 
the Uving Head of their nation, was bidding them be 
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Lect. V. one people in Him. The Spirit who enabled St. Peter 
to testify of Him could bind them together in Him ; 
if they did not confess Him, they would find an ever- 
increasing separation of heart and mind from each 
other, till they utterly ceased to be a Nation. 

You see then what it was that pricked the hearts 

of those Jews who said, " Men and brethren, what 

The Conver- shall wc do ? " They felt that the voice which spoke 

^threeihour to them was not inviting them to take up a new faith, 

W; wiuu ^ jjg^ reliffion, but to believe in the God of Abraham 

wot implied " , ^ 

in it. whom they had disbelieved, whose calling they had 
utterly misunderstood ; who, they supposed, was gone 
far away from them, and whose favour was to be won 
by services and offerings of theirs. At once the truth 
burst upon them, that He was caring for them, and 
seeking for them, and that they had revolted from 
Him ; that He must reveal to them their King and 
DeUverer ; that He must make them right and true 
within. The words of the old books started to life 
in their minds. Here was the explanation of them. 
They had never yet claimed the privilege of their 
Covenant. They had never yet known what it was 
to be children of Israel. If God was indeed claiming 
them to be His children ; if He would give them and 
their sons and daughters His Spirit, the Covenant was 
fulfilled to them; they might be Israelites indeed. 

If you read the history of the baptized community 

at Jerusalem, in the chapters from the second to the 

eighth of the Acts of the Apostles, you will see how 

The Fellow- this belief was carried out and expressed. We are 

cipies! * ^^^ ^^^^ *^^ baptized continued in the Apostles' 
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doctrine and fellowship, that they ate their bread Lect. v. 
with joy and singleness of heart, that no one said that 
which he had was his own, but that they had all 
things common, that they praised God, and were 
daily with one accord in the temple. We have here CommuHttv 
the picture of a united family in the midst of a city 
of sects, a family which pays a quiet, dutiful, free 
homage to its visible heads and fathers, but which 
owns a higher relationship to the Father who has 
chosen them to be His witnesses. The sense of His 
free undeserved love makes them simple and glad in 
receiving all common daily blessings. These blessings 
they do not claim as separate possessions; their 
privilege is to share them with their brethren. Their 
spiritual treasures are common, they would make 
their earthly treasures common too. But all this is 2%e TempJe 
connected in their minds with the Temple. That is t^^jj^^ 
the witness of their sonsliip to God, and their brother- ^^' 
hood with each other. When they praise God there, 
they feel that they are citizens of a kingdom of 
Heaven, and that they have strength for their work 
upon earth. It is not therefore that they do not 
cease to bfe Jews because they have beheved that 
Jesus is the Christ. It is that faith which makes 
them Jews. They cannot see any higher blessedness 
than that of being so, in the fullest sense of the 
words. 

It was at the Beautiful gate of the Temple that the TheApo- 
Apostles Peter and John, who had no silver or gold penwr* of 
for a lame beggar that was lying there, gave him ^^^^'^^o^ 
instead, the power to rise up and walk. So they 
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leot. V. declared to the people that the healing power which 
What thete Jcsus had cxcrciscd upon earth had not passed away, 
J^^' that He was really living and an actual King then ; 

denoted. */ g o 

that He was the Prince of Life; that the God of 

Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, had owned Him 

and glorified Him as His Son. As children of the 

prophets and of the covenant which God made with 

their fathers, they bade their countrymen confess 

Him whom God had raised up to bless them, and 

turn them away every one of them from their 

iniquities. 

Peneeur The Sadduccau sect was now uppermost in the 

chiefly Sad' Sanhedrim; the high-priest apparently belonged to 

^^^ it. To that sect, the proclamation of invisible powers 

and of a resurrection was more galUng than to the 

Pharisees. The notion of ignorant Galileans claiming 

a right to speak on such matters, was intolerable. 

They must be put down. The new strength of those 

cowards who had fled from their Master, when He 

was taken before this same Sanhedrim, of the Apostle 

who had denied Him to a maid-servant, is manifested. 

The private and unlettered men can look the scribes 

and rulers in the face, before whose very names they 

had trembled. They are sure that they have been 

called out by One who is higher than all these wise 

men, to testify that Jesus Christ of Nazareth is the 

stone that was set at nought by the builders, and is 

Confidence becomc the head of the corner. Therefore they could 

%piJinth€ s^y> "Whether it be right in the sight of God to 

Tk^/s hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye." 

House. The confidence which they felt before the chief priests 
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and elders, was the same which they had when they Lkct. v. 
returned to their own company. In pubUc they had 
spoken of the Stone upon which Isaiah said the 
Jewish nation stood. In private they lifted up their Their 
voice to God with one accord, and said, " Lord, Thou "^^^' 
art God, which hast made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all that in them is : who by the mouth of 
Thy servant David hast said. Why did the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine vain things? The 
kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together against the Lord, and against His 
Christ. For of a truth against Thy holy child Jesus, 
whom Thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, for to do whatsoever Thy 
hand and Tliy counsel determined before to be done. 
And now. Lord, behold their thi*eatenings : and grant 
unto Thy servants, that with all boldness they may 
speak Thy word, by stretching forth Thine hand to 
heal; and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of Thy holy child Jesus. And when they 
had prayed, the place was shaken where they were 
assembled together ; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness." You see how the belief that Jesus was 
the actual King of the Jews, is involved in all their 
acts, their prayers, their unity. 

But was this only a faith or belief of theirs ? Did TUCaUing, 

*' how shown 

they think they were called by God, or were they not to test 
called ? This is a very important question indeed for ^,4Tr*** 
us to ask ourselves. I must answer once for aU, — If Mingg. 
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Leot. V. I did not think they were called, if I supposed their 
calling depended upon their faith, and not their faith 
upon their calling, I should not be here to lecture to 
you at all; I do not know what I should have to 
lecture about. But this is St. Luke's answer, which 
The Lit to is a better one than mine. Ananias and Sapphira 
QhoiL^ were members of the community which ate their 
bread with joy and singleness of heart. They may 
have had these feelings as much as the rest. We are 
not told that they had not. We are told that the 
Holy Spirit was as much given to them as to their 
brethren, for St. Peter says they lied to that Holy 
Spirit. They pretended to have done a thing wliich 
lu Punisk- they had not done. When that lie was brought home 
to their consciences, we are told that they fell dead at 
St. Peter's feet. This lying is the first crime we 
hear of after the descent of the Spirit. It is of this 
we shall have to hear at every step, as we proceed in 
the history. If you expect that I am going to 
describe a set of men who were eminently truthful, 
Often you will be grievously disappointed. I shall have to 
7Ia!arch ^^ y^^ ^^ ^^^ uttered by bad men and by good men, 
History, ^^g which havc brought more terrible consequences 
upon those who spoke them, and upon the Church, 
and upon the world, than the punishment which 
befel Ananias and Sapphira. You will have to learn 
the meaning of these mighty and terrible, and yet 
most consolatory words, " God is true, though every 
man be a liar ; " you will have to see that the called 
body after the Incarnation and Ascension of Christ 
proves its identity with the Israelitish nation, by 
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testifying of God as much through its falsehoods and Lect.v. 
its sins, as through its truth and its virtues. 

Nor must you suppose that this was only the extra- 
ordinary crime of two individuals, and that the body 
of the disciples retained all the unity and gladness 
which are attributed to them at the outset. The TUM^r- 
chapter which follows the one respecting Ananias and jfeiunuts. * 
Sapphira, speaks to us of munnurings of the Greeks 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily ministration. Do not imagine from 
the use of the word ' Greeks ' that there was any infu- 
sion of a new clement, which the Jews would have 
rejected, into the baptized community of Jerusalem. 
These Hellenists had already been made proselytes, 
and had been admitted to the temple worship. 
Nevertheless, it is needful to notice this strife between 
people whose origin and whose education were unlike, 
at this early time, because we shall hear so much 
of it afterwards. The gift of the Spirit was the sign 
of a union between those whom customs and language 
had made different. But men may fight with the 
Spirit, who seeks to make them one, as Ananias fought 
with the Spirit, who sought to make him true. The 
story is important, secondly, as marking out one of 
the most familiar occasions of strife which call forth 
these animosities of tribe and race. The Hellenists 
thought their poor people were not as much regarded 
as the people of pure and native blood. And, thirdly, Organha- 
as the case of Ananias made necessary the first instance 
of discipline in the baptized commimity of Jerusalem, 
so this strife was the means of improving its orffaniza- 
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Hon, The Apostles were the only officers of this 
family hitherto. They had that kind of domestic 
paternal character which I have spoken of, which was 
not defined, and was not disputed. Now they bade 
the conmimiity to choose a set of men to whom part 
of their work might be given, that part of it about 
which the dispute had been. " Set over you," they 
said, " men full of faith and the Holy Ghost, who may 
see to this business. We will give ourselves to the 
word of God and to prayer." You remember, in how 
natural a manner, we are told, in the book of Exodus, 
the institution of Elders in the Jewish commonwealth 
began. Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, who had 
lately come to the camp, saw that he was over- worked. 
He told him that he was doing what was not wise, 
and that he should choose men to help him. Moses 
accepted his counsel. He showed that he was a 
divine legislator by doing so. He recognised God's 
voice in circumstances, and events, and human ad- 
visers. So did the Apostles and the community at 
Jerusalem, in the appointment of Deacons. 

I cannot say positively, but it seems most Kkely, 
that these Deacons were chosen from among that body 
which had complained ; I mean that all, or the greater 
part of them, were Hellenists, and not pure Jews. 
Therefore it has appeared to many writers, and I think 
they are right, that this is a step forward in the his- 
tory, one which we shall presently understand better. 
The Hellenists, who were men of heathen descent, if 
they were not actually bom heathens, are a link 
between the Jews and the other people of the earth. 
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One might expect them to see, sooner than the native lect. v. 
Jews, that the Gospel, if it had begun in Judaea, could 
not be confined to Judaea, — that it was meant for all 
the famihes of the earth. The sign at Pentecost of 
the Apostles speaking with different tongues, would 
put thoughts into their minds which the regular 
IsraeUtcs would hardly ventiu-e to dwell upon. Above The come- 
all, the words of our Lord respecting the destruction ^'***^' 
of the Temple, and a redemption that was to come 
from that destruction, would impress themselves 
deeply on them ; they would perhaps venture to utter 
them with a boldness, from which the Apostles, to 
whom the Temple had become now more than ever 
dear and venerable, would have shrunk. 

However that may be, we find that Stephen the tu aecuia- 
Deacon was the first teacher in the Jerusalem commu- ^^]^ 
nity, who was directly accused of speaking blasphemous 
words against the holy place and the law, — of saying 
that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy that place, and 
change the customs which Moses had delivered. 
Difierent synagogues are mentioned, as bringing this 
charge against him before the high-priest. One of 
them is the synagogue of the Alexandrians. It is not 
unlikely that these Alexandrians had been suspected 
by the Pharisees, of being themselves not as strict 
Jews as they ought to be. The Jews in Alexandria, The Syno- 
ds I told you, mixed much with Greek philosophers, Alexandria 
and had learnt something from them as well as im- 
parted something to them. They might be desirous 
to divert these charges from themselves, by showing 
their zeal against Stephen. And besides, no men 
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Leot. V. would have more disliked his teaching than they; 
for no men were more averse from the thought, that 
the King of the world and the Lord of men's hearts, 
could have taken flesh and dwelt among the peasants 
of Galilee. 

It is said by St. Luke, that the witnesses against 
Stephen were false witnesses. And certainly, if they 
charged him with undervaluing the law of Moses, or 
HUtorieai the temple of Solomon, they must have been. The de- 
%t^hw9^ fence which he made before the high-priest thoroughly 
defence, clears him of that accusation. It is altogether drawn 
from Jewish history. No one had studied it more, or 
had felt the whole purpose and connexion of it more. 
But then he saw that it was not a history merely of a 
Covenant, or a Law, or a Temple, but the history of 
the revelations of the God who made a covenant with 
their fathers, who gave the law, who dwelt in the 
temple. It was the promise of a more complete reve- 
lation of Him,^-of a revelation in that righteous One 
of whom they had been the betrayers and murderers. 
And it was the history of the resistance of the chosen 
people in all ages, to the divine power which had been 
speaking and working in lawgivers and prophets, — 
a resistance which had now reached the highest point 
that it could reach. " Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost. As your fathers did, so do ye." 
Onyvmd of Thcsc words sounded in Jewish ears as undoubted 
ii^r proofs of Stephen's guilt. He did believe that the 
hUuphemy. pccds ou whicli they were leaning were broken reeds ; 
he did believe that they were trusting in the law and 
the temple, and were Atheists all the while. Their 
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own consciences told them the same truth. They lkct.v. 
were cut to the heart, and gnashed upon him with 
their teeth. He declared that he saw the heavens ffUiup- 
opened and the Son of Man standing on the right ^^^' 
hand of God. He was not fighting for an opinion ; 
nor was he upheld by an opinion. He believed in 
an actual Person, in whom men were united to God. 
That was the blasphemy for which the high-priest had 
condemned Christ. And now " they cried out with a 
loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon 
Stephen with one accord, and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him. And the witnesses laid dow^n 
their clothes at a young man's feet whose name was 
Saul." " Stephen cried mth a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge ; and when he had so 
said, he fell asleep." 

With the account of his death, the history of the ffu death, 

O CTtttCOi 

Jerusalem community may be said to end. We shall event in the 
hear of it again, from time to time, in connexion with ^**^^^- 
other topics. In a future Lecture, I shall have to 
speak of the man who, either at this time, or shortly 
after, presided over it. But here the narrative begins 
to expand. My object has been to show you how 
thoroughly Jewish this first baptized community 
was ; how expressly it was a witness to the Jew, 
of the intent, and sacredncss, and gloiy of his own 
calling. It was a witness to him, just as strongly, 
that he had utterly misunderstood his calling ; that 
he did not know the object and worth of his own 
institutions. Those who had realized their worth 

p2 
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Lect. V. would be able, in due time, to fulfil the purpose of 
the original calling much more effectually than they 
had yet done. They would be able to show that 
He who was the glory of His people Israel, must, 
therefore^ be a light to lighten the Gentiles. 



LECTUEE VI. 



SAMARIA AND SYRIA. 



The death of Stephen may have been the eflFect of lbct. vi. 
mere mob violence. But, if it was, the Sanhedrim Phuipthe 
was so well inclined to favour that violence, that they ^j^ ' *** 



commenced a general persecution against those whom **/^^ 
they called the Nazarenes. The Apostles remained 
in Jerusalem, the other disciples dispersed themselves 
abroad. Perhaps it is in favour of the opinion to 
which I alluded in my last Lecture, respecting the 
class from which the Deacons were chosen, that Phihp 
the Deacon went down to Samaria and preached 
Christ there. If he was a Hellenist, he may have had 
less prejudice against a race w4th which the pure Jews 
had no dealings. It is true, that the people of Judaea 
despised also the Galileans, among whom so many of 
the Apostles were reckoned. But they looked upon 
the Galileans as uncouth, inferior men; — upon the 
Samaritans, as deserters from the true faith. 

You remember what we hear of the Samaritans in Samari- 
the Gospels. AH our Lord's allusions to them would ehaxacttr 
lead us to suppose, that their minds were more open V^^ 
than those of the Jews to sympathy and kindness ; — Qo^ptU. 
that, if they knew less, they were more trustful and 
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lbct. VI. grateful. They were feeling their want of a teacher, 
as the woman showed who met our Lord at the well. 
They were more Uable to be deluded by false teachers 
than a more hard and suspicious people; but they 
were also more prepared to welcome a true one. 
There were many sects among them ; but they were 
not exactly like those we have read of in Judaea. 
They were craving for some power to come from the 
unseen world and act upon them. How it should 
come — ^how it should act — ^was the question which 
led to their controversies. 

pmip'9 We are told that Philip caused great joy in the city, 

***^' to which he preached of Christ. He told them the 
thing they were wanting to hear ; that there was a 
mighty King over them ; that He had subdued the 
powers of evil; that He had overcome death; that 
He baptized men with His Spirit. These words, 
which sounded so ridiculous and monstrous to the 
Sadducees, found their way to the hearts of the Sama- 
ritans. But Philip had a rival. The Roman empire 
at that time was teeming with magicians and en- 
chanters. Adapting themselves to the different 
tendencies of the people among whom they came, 
they were all aUke in this, that they spoke of wonder- 
ful agencies in the earth and air, to which men were 
subject; that they exhibited portents and miracles; 

1U that they turned their exhibitions to profit. Simon, 

probably, mixed many Heathen notions with his 
teaching, for the Samaritans had much Heathenism in 
their own creed. Still he must have been a believer 
ill the Hebrew Scriptures — ^most Kkely a circumcised 
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man. The message which Philip brought, mingled lect.vi. 
with his previous dreams and notions. Christ seemed 
to him, not One who had come to make men 
righteous, but only a great Power out of the unseen 
world. In that character he believed in Him and was 
baptized. 

The people of Samaria had received a message ^ Society 
which had done them good : but they were not yet the Spirit. 
a community. The Apostles Peter and John came 
down from Jerusalem. Then that gift was bestowed 
upon them, which had bound the disciples at Jerusa- 
lem into a body. The Apostles were the instruments 
of conferring the gift. They may have wondered 
themselves, in spite of all the preparation their Lord 
had given them, that the Spirit should descend upon 
Samaritans. As might have been expected, the signs simm'B no- 
and powers which accompanied this gift, not the gift ^rUwii 
itself, seemed wonderful to Simon. He had been !'<>«'«'*«• 
always a trader in spiritual charms. This was a 
higher kind of charm, which might, he thought, be 
purchased with money. St. Peter said, " Thy money 
perish with thee. Thou art in the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of iniquity.'* The traditions of the 
early Church represent Simon as the first of a class 
of men who looked upon Christ as an emanation 
from God, or one of the Powers which had descended 
from a mysterious world into this. On that ground 
they call him the first of Christian heretics. With Thedif- 
these traditions are mixed others, which represent j^^ ^^' 
him as continuing to put forth himself as another ^^^^^ 
great power and emanation from God, and as working simon. 
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lect. VI. enchantments along with a woman who was his mis- 
tress. Later ages connect his name with the crime of 
treating spiritual powers and functions as subjects 
for bargain and sale. The reports respecting him are 
uncertain ; some of them are evidently fabulous. 
The story in the Acts of the Apostles contains the 
substance and the meaning of them. If you meditate 
well upon that, you will have a key to many dark 
passages in the records of after times. 
Ethiopia, Before we part with PhiUp the Deacon, we have a 
glimpse of the way in which the news that had 
cheered the Samaritans and bewildered Simon, may 
have found its way into another country. The mini- 
ster of Candace, the Queen of the Ethiopians, a 
Jewish proselyte, and a reader of the prophets, is 
taught by the Deacon, of a Son of God who fulfilled 
the vision of Isaiah. He is baptized into the Name 
of that Son of God, and goes away rejoicing. But 
we hear no more of him, or of his country, or of his 
teacher. The story passes to the hfe of a young man 
who was to be the means of breaking down barriers 
between that country and all countries, which Philip 
had only begun to shake. 
Savi tu Saul of Tarsus had had a Greek education in Asia 

Bolian Minor. His father, for some cause or other, had been 
citi^ (kt made a Roman citizen . But he was a Hebrew of the 

Hthrew of 

theHebrewi. Hcbrcws. Evcry other honour that belonged to him 
looked contemptible in his eyes, in comparison with 
that. To perfect himself in the law of his fathers 
and the traditions of the elders, he came up to Jeru- 
salem and studied under Gamaliel, the most learned 
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of the doctors there, the most profound and sagacious leot. vi. 

of the Pharisaical school. Whether he had heard the Grounds of 

preaching of any of the Apostles, does not appear. ^^^' 

At all events, he had heard Stephen, and believed the <^9<^*^ ^ 

disdplei, 

charge against him. The sect to which he belonged, 
he thought, was certainly bent upon destroying the 
customs which Moses had deUvered, and the sacred- 
ness of the Temple. It must be put down. Saul was 
not at ease in his own mind. The law told him that 
he ought to be a righteous man. He tried to be 
righteous, and found that he was sinful. That 
struggle in himself made him fiercer against those 
who, he supposed, were despising the law. If he 
fought against them, he might win the peace for 
himself which he had not been worthy to receive 
yet. He was not mistaken. He did obtain it in 
that way. 

The history of him brings us acquainted with a Syria, 
country which we have met with already in the Jewish 
records, and of which we shall hear much more. The 
sect which he wished to exterminate had reached 
Syria. The synagogues of Damascus were infected 
with the new doctrine. The power of the high-priest, 
which had been tried in Jerusalem, and had at last 
succeeded in bringing about the death of Stephen, 
might crush the evil seed there. Those who called SauCt 
on the name of Jesus might be stoned for blasphemy, ^^^^cus. 
in compliance with the Jewish law. If they fled for 
help to the tribunals of the city, they might be 
accused of sedition. A man who is thoroughly in 
earnest, may do much to put do\\Ti men and women 
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Lect. VI. who hold a truth, if he cannot put down the truth 
Christ itself. You will find plentiful proofs of that hereafter. 
him th(uhe B^^ ^^^^ there is a danger in the case of such a man, 
**'^^! ,,. that the truth will put him down. It was so with 

preadilttm '■ 

among the Saul. You havc read the story of his conversion 
often and often ; no account of it can be so good as 
that which St. Luke gives us, and that which he him- 
self gave to the Jews and to Agrippa. He describes 
Jesus Christ as reveaUng Himself to him, — as saying, 
"I am He whom thou persecutest,'' — as telling him 
that it was hard to kick against the pricks. There 
was a blaze of outward glory around him, — ^a bright- 
ness which blinded his eyes, and made him know 
that it was no phantom he was fighting with, but a 
Person, a King, One who had taken a human body 
and had glorified it. Still it was the revelation which 
was made of Christ to his conscience — the witness 
which was borne to him, that a righteous Being was 
striving with him there, and that he had been fighting 
with Him there, which subdued him then, and held 
him captive afterwards. It was this, he says, which 
fitted him to preach Christ among the Gentiles. 
A Prtacher Hc was uot Called to that work at present. When 
jewM. ^6 was baptized, and the scales fell from his eyes, he 

preached in the synagogues and convinced the Jews, 
and that pubhcly, that Jesus was the Christ. Like 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, his message was, that the 
Son of David had come ; though he had learnt that 
that Son of David must be the Son of God, — that His 
highest throne must be over the spirits and hearts of 
men, — ^that other chains must be broken from his 
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Nation than any with which Rome could bind it. leot.vi. 
These thoughts were apparently deepened in his 
mind, not only by his disputations in the synagogues, 
but by a period of sohtude in Arabia ; perhaps, also, 
by the humiUation of discovering that the disciples of 
Jesus in Jerusalem were very slow to recognise him 
as a brother. 

Meantime, the man in that Jerusalem society who St. Peter at 
had first proclaimed to his countrymen at Pentecost, ^^^^^* 
that He whom they had crucified was Lord and 
Christ, had to learn, by a humiliating process also, 
that he had reckoned men unclean whom God had 
cleansed. You will not wonder, after what I have 
told you, that St. Peter had become even a stricter 
Jew since the descent of the Spirit, than he was 
before, because he learnt then first to understand 
what his Jewish calling meant. Therefore it was -^m w«w- 
most natiu'al for him, when he had a vision of a 
number of unclean animals, which he was bidden to 
eat, to say, " Not so. Lord ; for I have never eaten 
any thing that is common or unclean/' All the 
precepts and exclusions of the law were sacred in his 
eyes. And yet everything had been leading him to 
think more and more of Christ, as the Friend of 
man, and the Deliverer of man. It would have 
been horrible to doubt that He had taken the 
nature of man, and died the death of man ; horrible 
to think of Him as merely one of the Jewish race. 
A man — you will find this out by-and-by for your- 
selves — ^may have two thoughts in his mind which he 
does not the least know how to reconcile ; though he 
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cannot part with either, and though they often dis- 
tract his practice. If he is a faithful man, God will 
reconcile them for him, in some way or other. When 
the doubts are thickening in him, and some light has 
been let in upon them, there will be an event which calls 
upon him to act. When he does the thing wliich he 
has to do, the knots in his mind become disentangled. 
Three men came to Peter, asking him to go to a 
Centurion of the Italian band. He went, as he says, 
without gainsajdng, understanding it to be the import 
of his vision that he was to go. He explained very 
simply, that Gk)d had shown him what he never knew 
before, — that in every nation he that served Him and 
worked righteousness was accepted of Him. He per- 
ceived that the Deliverer and the King, whom he had 
proclaimed to his own countrymen, was He of whom 
Cornelius and his friends had need to hear. They did 
hear his message concerning Him. The same sign 
which had testified that the Spirit was with the 
Apostles, testified that He was with these Roman 
soldiers. St. Peter said, "Who can forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized who have received 
the Holy Ghost as weU as we ?" 

We are told that the community in Jenisalem was 
startled, as we may well suppose it would be, by what 
St. Peter had done. He justified himself. And they 
began to perceive that repentance might be granted to 
the uncircumcised also. Still there was no thought, 
that Gentiles could be added to tAeir society. A band 
of disciples in Jerugalem must still testify of the glory 
of the Temple Wi)rship, of the Covenant, of the 
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Sacrifice. There was, however, another city in which lect. vi. 
the Jews had a powerful colony, and which was closely TheAnHoeh 
connected with all their past history ; but which had sleety. 
no temple and no holy associations. The city to 
which Paul was travelling, when he was stopped by 
the vision was not, you will remember, the capital 
city of Syria. That, I have told you, was Antioch. 
There dwelt a rich, luxurious, rather clever, particu- 
larly frivolous. Gentile population. It was a great 
commercial city of the empire, as corrupt, perhaps, as 
any I could name. For many centuries, we shall be 
hearing of it. We are glad, therefore, to be intro- 
duced to it, by the divine historian. It holds a very The impress 
memorable place indeed in his narrative; for there ^^o» 
first we see a community srowinff up, in which there «^^«a<*«» 

\ ^ o 1 ' population. 

are both Jews and Gentiles, and not merely or exclu- 
sively Gentiles that had been already Jewish prose- 
lytes. The Heathen inhabitants appear to have 
perceived, that it was not one of those Societies to 
which they had been used. If it was a new Jewsh 
sect, it w^as a sect entirely diflcrcnt from any that had 
been among them before. For tliere was a readiness 
to meet and embrace Gentiles, to associate w^ith them, 
even to eat with them, which was at variance with all 
they had known of Jews hitherto. One cannot tell 
how many Gentiles there may have been in this An- 
tioch society. Most likely, they were few in comparison Difficulties 
with the Jews. But they must have been admitted ^T^j^^^i^ 
without being circumcised, and the distinction between ^»*^ ^f 

. dements in 

them and the Jewish beUevers m Jesus must have been it. 
gradually wearing away. Perha|}s very gradually, for 
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LicT.VL it must have taken a long time to convince any 
Peter at Jcw that he could safely break through precepts that 
^ were so venerable and divine. A vision from heaven 

had made Peter see, that there was another law higher 
than these, to which they must give way. And when 
he came to Antioch, it would appear that he was ready 
for awhile to act upon this revelation, — to mix freely 
with those who had not been circumcised. After- 
wards, we learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, — 
for I believe we ought to refer the narrative in the 
2d chapter of that epistle, to this period, — certain 
came down from James at Jerusalem, who tempted 
Hiak^fitor Peter to stand aloof and to " dissemble." There was 
comitteney, another good and brave man, a Jew of Cyprus, Barna- 
bas, the son of consolation, who had seen with ex- 
ceeding delight the growth of the mixed commimity 
at Antioch and the accession of Greeks to the faith of 
Christ. Yet he could not resist the authority of 
Peter ; he was carried away for a while, by the same 
dissimulation. But he had brought with him out of 
Arabia a man who had been learning a different lesson. 
The pupil of Gamaliel, the young Jew of Tarsus, the 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, who had persecuted the dis- 
ciples to the death expressly as levellers, now resisted 
Peter to the face because he was to be blamed. Every 
thing in the Gospel of Christ which he was to preach, 
depended upon the question whether He was the 
Lord of man or only the Lord of the Jews ; whether 
He had redeemed and reconciled men or only a cer- 
Thenew tain class of men. •Here then is another great epoch 
in the Apostolical history. The disciples, we are told. 
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were called Christians first at Antioch. It was lect.vi. 
not a name, which they chose for themselves. The 
Heathen population of the city, who were celebrated 
for their nicknames, probably bestowed it upon them. 
But it expressed the memorable fact that a community Another 
consisting primarily of Jews, and directed exclusively 
by them, could not be denoted by that name or by 
the name of any sect among them. New sects might 
indeed spring up in this community. This name. 
Christian, might itself be made the symbol of one. 
But to the disciples it signified that they were wit- 
nesses for a King, and a King whom all nations would 
in due time be brought to acknowledge. 



critical 
went. 



LECTUEE VIL 

THE CHUllCHES IN GENTILE CITIES. 

Leot. VII. You may have wondered sometimes at that passage 
Si, Peter' % in the history of St. Peter, to which I alluded at the 

^^of^ ^^d ^^ ^y ^^t Lecture. What I said then may 

profowndeet diminish youT wonder. It was not only the most 

natural thing in the world, that St. Peter should cling 

earnestly and passionately, to his Jewish habits. It 

was the effect of his divine teaching that he clung to 

them ; if he had not prized them, he would have denied 

Christ. It was true that he had no right to refuse to 

eat with the Gentiles at Antioch. That, as St. Paul 

told him, and as his own vision had told him before, 

was, in another way, to deny Christ. But he was 

tempted into this error by the conviction which was 

the strongest and deepest one in his heart. St. Paul 

would not have wished him to part with that. If he 

had, St. Paul's own vidtness would have been an 

ineffectual witness. He would not have been able to 

tell the Gentiles that God was caUing them, that they 

were to form parts of an Ecclesia. 

TheMUsUm I Want you to understand this, because I am now 

^IndT^ coming to St. Paul's interpretation of this word. It 

naba$, could uot be Icamt in Jerusalem. It was only 
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beginning to be learnt at Antioch. Its force was to Lkct. vil 
come out when the Holy Ghost said to the disciples, 
who were gathered together in that city, " Separate 
me Saul and Barnabas for the work whereimto I have 
called them." 

You see how strictly the language respecting idea of a 
a calling, which we have traced through the Scrip- ^never^iost 
tures, is preserved here, and how surely Paul and 'Hf^^f- 
Barnabas felt, and those from whom they went forth 
felt, that they were not sent on their errand by men, 
though men might be the instruments and agents in 
sending them, but by the Spirit of God Himself. 
You remember in St. Paul's Epistles how vehemently 
he asserts his title to be an Apostle, — when many 
wished to deny him the name, because he was not 
one of the twelve whom our Lord first chose; how PaudrigU 

..1..1.1.1. .. . , ji» ^ ^^ name 

certam he is that his designation is as true as theirs, ApotOe. 
that he was as much selected by Christ Himself for 
his office as they were. And this he maintained, not 
for his own sake or his own glory, but because if he 
had not maintained it, he w^ould have admitted that 
his Lord's work was bounded by the years in which 
He was visibly walking on earth; he would have 
denied that He had ascended up to reign and to fill 
all things; he would have destroyed the foundation 
upon which the Church in all ages afterwards was to 
stand. Never fancy then that St. Paul, because he 
would not limit God's calling to the Jewish nation, 
made hght of that calling. His whole business on 
earth was to magnify it, to prove the reahty of it : 

o 
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Lbct. vh. first of all to show what it behoved a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews to do in order to carry it out ; then to show 
that there can be no true society established upon 
earth which has not God's calling for its ground- 
work, — that no society can subsist upon earth, each 
member of which is not called into it by Him. 
Paul tmd You havc oftcu heard that the journey which Paul 
intheSyLh ^^^ Barnabas now took, was a missionary journey to 
^'"^"^ difiFerent Gentile countries. That statement is true ; 
nevertheless, I would beg you to notice that into 
whatsoever place St. Paul went, he first sought out the 
Jewish synagogue. He never thought of delivering 
a message to other men, till he had first deUvered it 
to those who worshipped there. So it was when they 
went to Cyprus. " At Salamis," it is said, " they 
preached the wcwrd of God in the synagogue of the 
Sergim Jcws." In that island the first conspicuous Gentile 
Eiymat, oouvcrt joiucd them, — Sergius Paulus, the deputy or 
governor of the coimtry. He is a specimen of the 
kind of influence which Heathens were often receiving 
from Jews who turned their knowledge of the spiritual 
world into a trade. Elymas the sorcerer, we are 
told, was a Jew, — one who abused his own light to 
make other men's minds dark, and who was smitten 
with bodily bUndness as a retribution for that greatest 
of all crimes. It was a time, as I told you before, 
when the belief in spiritual powers was prevailing 
more than it had ever prevailed before, though the 
behef in righteousness had never been so weak. It 
the calUng of St. Paul, as it had been the calling 
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of Moses, to show everywhere that power is from the lect. vit. 
righteous God, and that when it is dedicated to the 
service of evil, it will be confounded. 

Again we find the two Apostles at Antioch in Aruioi^in 
Pisidia, going into the synagogue. If you read St. ^*'****^ 
Paid*s speech there you will see how entirely it is 
addressed to the men of Israel ; how the glad tidings 
which he declared to them were, that " the promise 
which was made unto their fathers, God had fulfilled 
the same unto them, their children, in that he had 
raised up Jesus again ; as it is also written in the 
second Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee.'' But then he added, "By Him all st,Pavi 
that believe are justified from all things, from which the wuZu 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.*' And °f^i^ 
he warned them who heard him to beware lest that 
should come upon them which was spoken by the 
prophet: "Behold, ye despisers, wonder and perish; 
for I will work a work in your days which ye will 
not beheve, though a man declare it unto you." Just 
because St. Paul prized the covenant and law which 
had been given to his countrymen, he was sure that 
they wanted something which the covenant and the 
law could not do for them, — that they needed a Person 
to justify them and make them righteous men. But TU Genr 
when he spoke of Christ having justified them by His ^over the 
resiurection, it was clear that his words could not be "*«f<^« '<> 

' be for 

confined to those to whom they were addressed. The them. 
Gentiles asked that these words might be spoken to 
them, and the next sabbath-day nearly all the city 
came together to hear Paul. The barrier had been 

g2 
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A ^{twpol was proclaimed to mankind. 

v^^^N^J '^v St. Luke as a critical moment in 

M^>N*<^ \^' tho t^^'o Apostles. Not only the worst 

"" a \^ iht' Jews, but devout and honourable men 

Im^I women, were offended at the boldness with which 

ihov declared that it was necessary first to give their 

message to the Jews, but that since they judged 

themselves unworthy of eternal hfe, lo ! they turned 

to the Gentiles. A persecution was raised against the 

Apostles, of which the Jews were the instigators, but 

in which they could easily persuade Heathens to take 

part. They fled from that city, and presently we find 

them in a purely Heathen population, among the rude 

lyeatmia. mcu of Lycaouia, who hailed them as gods come down 

in the likeness of men, and who wished to offer them 

sacrifices. To them they speak of the God who had 

made the world and all things in it, and who had not 

left Himself without witness, giving them rain from 

heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 

food and gladness, and who was now bidding them 

turn from their vanities to serve the living God. 

The Goapei You scc how thoroughly St. Paul was fulfiUing the 

vorhof the fuuctiou of a Jcw, whilc he was bearing this protest 

^^' against idolatry. But mark how the protest differed 

from that which the other Jews were bearing. The 

words contained a message of glad tidings to all the 

of the earth. The Uving God was calling them 

idolatry, was claiming them to be His people. 

rer the sun had been shining, wherever the rain 

been falling, there were tokens of His loving-kind- 

And the men who had received these blessings 
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were those whom He was now claiming in His Son as lbct. vii. 
members of His own family. It is in this way that ndation of 
the word Gospel, or glad tidings, which is one of the oospei, 
favourite words in St. Paul's epistles, is connected with ^f^^^^"* 
the word Bevelaiion, or miveiling, which is another, <« «»«* 
and with the word Ucciesia, which is a third. The 
good news is, that God has revealed Himself to man- 
kind in His Son, and that He is calling them out by 
His Spirit to be no longer worshippers of a multitude 
of things, to be no longer creatures of sense, to be no 
longer separated from each other, by the different 
objects which they pursued, and the different impulses 
which governed them. 

It is just at this point of the history, then, that we St. Paul, a 
hear of an Ecclesia rising up in each of the cities in ^^ ^ J 
which Paul had preached, and of his ordainina: Elders ^p^^^ 

^ ' ^ ^ gcO&r of a 

over it. That was the name which each of these JUHgUm. 
societies took. Any other w^ould have been incon- 
sistent with the lessons which St. Paul had been learn- 
ing all his life, and with the message which he was 
now delivering. He was not preaching to them a 
new religion, he was not forming a sect. He was 
bidding them cast away religions and sects, that they 
might own the Father who was binding them aU in 
one, the Lord who had been speaking to them in their 
consciences, and from whom all the light had come 
which had shown them what was right and what was 
wrong, and the Spirit who was working in them to 
make them choose the right and reject the wrong. Qg^^^ 
But we cannot be surprised that the sight of such ^•'^ ^ ^' 

^ ^ name 

bodies rising up in the cities where synagogues were SceMa. 
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LicT.yiL already established, and including those whom the- 
synagogue looked upon as unclean, should have greatly 
startled the Jews. Little as they had understood their 
calling, much as they had sunk into mere religious 
sects or mere traders, they still gloried in the name of 
the called and chosen nation. How dared any one 
take that from them and bestow it upon people coming 
out of any tribe or kindred of the earth ? And this 
feeling could not be confined to the Jews who rejected 
The bap- OUT Lord. Thosc who acknowledged Him, as we 
ton of cir- bave seen, had been awakened to a new feeling of the 



cumct9%on. 



dignity of their Jewish calling. Was not this a very 
rude assault upon that feeling? Teachers told the 
Gentiles in these churches that except they were 
circumcised and kept the law of Moses, they could 
not be saved. Their baptism no doubt brought them 
a certain way, as of old it had brought Heathens to 
the outer court of the Temple ; but unless, over and 
above this, they received the sign of the old covenant, 
they never could have the truest and the highest 
privileges of the chosen people. Such words were 
heard elsewhere; of course they would soon reach 
Thenueting Jerusalem, and be especially listened to there. The 
Mfem. Apostles and Elders came together to consider of this 
matter. We have seen how strong the inclination of 
Peter was to magnify circumcision, how hard it was 
for him to mix with Gentiles. The feeling must have 
been stronger still in James. Yet when they were 
thus met together, and the whole question came 
before them, both perceived that they should be 
giving up their faith in Jesus Christ, even their faith 
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'i 

in Him as the Son of David, if they enforced the Lwjt. vii. 
practices of the law and the sign of the Jewish cove- 
nant upon the Gentile people. They acknowledged 
the genuineness of the work in which Paul and 
Barnabas had been engaged. 

James proposed the decision to which they should Ground 
come. He asserted the w^orth of the synagogues, in st^Tamls 
which Moses of old times had been preached in the Gen- ?!**' ^' 
tile cities. He felt how important it was for the Gentiles 
to abstain from those acts which would give serious 
offence to their Jewish brethren, and what danger there 
was, if they fancied themselves free from all legal obli- 
gations, of their falling into the practices which had 
been so much connected with idolatrous feasts and 
worship. He would therefore write to the Gentiles TTie Letter; 
that they should abstain from pollutions of idols, and '^'^^*^^' 
from fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood; the union of the more serious precepts with 
the other two being justified by the fact, which St. 
Paul afterwards asserted most strongly in his letter to 
the Corinthians, that it is a sin in the member of 
a Chmrch to offend and injure the conscience of his 
brother, in things which are themselves indifferent. 

These precepts, with the positive denunciation of 
all attempts to put any other yoke upon them, were 
addressed in letters to " the brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.*' The //««»*- 
letters assume an authority ; " It has seemed good to ^^ ^' 
the Holy Ghost and to us." This authority is not 
said to be based upon any privileges peculiar to that 
age. The Apostles and Elders had met in the faith 
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of Christ's assurance, that where two or three were 
gathered together, He was in the midst of them. 
They were seeking to bind together men in His 
Name, to remove the obstacles to brotherhood. They 
were sure that the Holy Ghost was with them in this 
work ; they had no doubt that He was guiding them 
to what was the best decision for that emergency, 
though after circumstances, ordained by God, might 
make those rules inapplicable. Why should not they 
think so, seeing that their decree went upon the 
ground that the rules which they beheved that God 
Himself had laid down for the chosen body in other 
generations, were not intended for that generation, 
and ought to be dispensed with, because they inter- 
fered with principles which were unchangeable ? You 
will have occasion to remember what I have said on 
this point hereafter.^ 

I shafl now go rapidly through the remaining chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, chiefly for the purpose 
of pointing out to you the Churches of which I shall 
have most to speak in future lectures. In the 6th 
verse of the 16th chapter, it is said, " When they had 
gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia, 
and were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in Asia, after they had come to Mysia, they 

' The two events, of John Mark's return to Jerusalem, in the course 
of the Apostolic tour, and of St. Paul's dispute with Barnabas respect- 
ing him, liave both reference to this crisis in the history. They probably 
denote great suspicion in the first, some in the second, respecting the 
intentions of St. Paul, — whether lie might not be possessed with a zeal 
for Gentile conversion, which would make him forget the covenant of his 
fathers. The circumcision of Timothy, mentioned in the beginning of 
the sixteenth chapter, was probably designed to correct these impressions. 
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essayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suflFered l«ct.vii. 
them not." These words bring before us a number 
of coimtries in Asia Minor, some of which you meet 
with also in the superscription to St. Peter's Epistle, 
one of which is connected with a most memorable 
Epistle of St. Paul. When it is said that the Apostle 
was not allowed to preach the Gospel in Asia, the 
meaning is, that he could not then go to Ephesus, or 
visit the Greek colonies on the coast of the Archipe- 
lago. He was summoned to another work, one which 
brought him, probably for the first time in his life, 
into Europe. 

Macedonia was a field into which St. Paul had Mac€d<mia. 
perhaps not thought of entering when he left Antioch. 
He goes first to PhiUppi, thence to Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, thence to Thessalonica, thence to Beroea. 
The condition of the Churches in this country is 
brought very livingly before us in the Epistle to the 
Phihppians, and in the two to the Thessalonians. 
You will remark, if you read them carefully, how very 
different their circumstances were from those of the 
Galatians, and of the Churches in Asia generally, 
though they were exposed to a number of the same 
influences— especially from Jews. In Phihppi there PhiUppi, 
is no mention made of a synagogue ; but there were 
Jews who went out of the city by a river-side to offer 
prayers. A woman seems to have been the first lydia. 
European convert of St. Paul. Another woman was The En- 
the cause of his imprisonment. That was not owing ^***^*"^*'' 
to any dread which the Roman authorities had of the 
disciples of Jesus. They did not distinguish them 
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Lbot. vii. from other Jews. But the traders in enchantments, 
whose gains were disturbed by the Apostle, had 
influence with the magistrates to procure the punish- 
ment of him and of Silas. The opening of the prison 
doors was a witness that a God of Righteousness — a 
DeUverer — was mightier than the powers before which 
the Philippians were trembling. The jailer, when, in his 
fear and terror, he asked what he might do to save 
himseK from the power he dreaded, was told of a 
Saviour in whom he might trust. In His name the 
seller of purple, the enchantress, the keeper of the 
TheCkwrch, prisou, wcrc bidden to rejoice together. A Church 
tha-e. f?^^ ^P> ^^ which thesc were some of the elements. 

The Apostle of this European Church bore out his 
witness for the true King, by asserting the sanctity of 
civil order. He maintained his own dignity and 
position as a Roman citizen ; he would not leave the 
prison till the magistrates came and fetched him out. 
nessa- In Thessalonica and Beroea, the influence of the Jews 
^'^" was much stronger than in Philippi, though they 
could not injure the Apostle except by appealing to the 
fears and prejudices of the Heathen population. "The 
men who have turned the world upside down pro- 
claim another King, one Jesus," was the argument by 
which they stirred up the people. 
AtJietu, Such an argument would have been quite ineffec- 

tual at Athens, the city to which Paul was conveyed 
from Beroea. He found Jews living in that city — 
trading in it — ^probably as little affected by any of its 
beauties, as they were moved by its idolatries. The 
spirit of the true Hebrew of the Hebrews was com- 
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pletely overwhelmed by these. Yet no one entered Lbct. vit. 
more thoroughly into all that was best and truest 
in the minds of the idolaters — no one perceived so 
thoroughly what a witness there was in their poetry, 
their philosophy, their very worship, against the cor- 
ruptions to which they had yielded. Their poets had 
said, " We also are His oflFspring ; " their philosophers 
had beheved that there was a God near them and 
about them, whom they were seeking to grasp. 
Amidst all their worship of demons and idols, there 
was an " unknown God " to whom they were bowing 
down. He came to declare to them that unknown SLPauTs 
God ; to make known Him in whom they were living, ^^ 
and moving, and having their being ; to tell them /low '^**'^- 
they were His olSspring ; — thus to recal them from 
the worship of things made by art and man's device ; 
thus to bring them into that spu'itual world of which 
they had dreamed. These words were wonderfully 
adapted to all that had been deepest in the hearts of 
their fathers. But Paul spoke of a living Judge, and 
of One who had risen from the dead. This was a 
demand upon actual faith. He called upon them to 
be right, and not merely to talk of right — to hate 
iJVTong, and not merely to speculate about it. The 
Athenians had passed into frivolous gossips and de- 
baters. A disputation was dear to them, a gospel 
was lost upon them. 

In Corinth, many of the same habits of mind were Corituh. 
found which had resisted the Apostle's preaching at 
Athens. But there St. Paul found the Jewish element 
more strong; for Corinth was a great trading city. 



I 
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Leot. VII. He reasoned in the synagogue. Then, as at Antioch, 
when the Jews rejected him, he turned to the Gentiles. 
He was not, however, without Jewish converts. The 
ruler of the synagogue was baptized. The Jews 
sought in vain to move the Proconsul against him. 
GaUio was a philosopher — a friend of Seneca: the 
disputes of Jews about their law were nothing to 
Cha/raeur him. In the Church which grew up in this city 
Churck were prejudiced Jews, Gentiles who scorned Hebrew 
*^^^ formalities, and a third class, who had received an 
influence from Alexandria. I shall have to say more 
to you of these parties hereafter. I mention them 
here, that you may see how various were the spirits 
with which the Apostle had to deal, and how re- 
markably the Churches received the character of the 
countries to which they belonged. 
EphuvLB, There is one more which I shall speak of. In some 

respects it is the most important of all, after Jeru- 
salem. This is Ephesus, a city which had almost as 
Greek a character as Corinth, and yet which belonged 
Ch4iracur to Asia. It was one of the great commercial empo- 
riimis of the world; strangers came to it from all 
quarters. There was the temple of the great goddess 
Diana, in whom men had once beheved, and whom 
they still worshipped. Thither resorted the magicians 
and diviners, in whom they beUeved still — so far as 
they beUeved in anything. There St. Paul encoim- 
tered the greatest opposition he had ever yet encoun- 
tered from idolaters — ^that is to say, from the men 
who profited by idolatry — the craftsmen who made 
silver shrines to Diana. It is in the Epistle which he 
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wrote to this Church, that he brings out more fully, I lbct. vil 
think, than any where else, the meaning of his work ^^ ^pw^fo 
as an Apostle to the Gentiles — the revelation which Ephuiam, 
had been made to him of all being fellow-heirs in 
Christ — ^the truth that there was an older calling than 
that of the Jew, "because," as the Apostle says, 
" God hath chosen us out in Christ before the worlds 
were, to be holy, and without blame before Him in 
love." 

The parting with the elders of this Church, which st, Paui 
is recorded in the 20th chapter of the Acts of the /^^^ofe^. 
Apostles, is not only solemn for its own sake, and 
solemn for all people and ministers who read it in 
this day ; it also marks the conclusion of a stage in 
the Apostle's labours and in his life. He was then 
on his way to Jerusalem, to keep the feast of Pente- 
cost. When he came there, James and the elders 
exhorted him to do an act which would prove his 
reverence for the law of Moses, and confute the 
charges which they had heard against him, that he 
did not live as an Israelite. He followed their advice. 
But while he was purifying himself in the Temple, a ^^ Jewish 
tumult was raised against him. The chief Roman 
officer in the city came down to quell it. St. Paid 
was permitted to address the people. They listened 
to him till he spoke of being sent to the Gentiles ; 
then a new tumult was raised, and his life was in 
danger. The chief captain again interfered. He 
called together the priests and the Sanhedrim. St. 
Paid was brought before them. The Jewish sects 
were now becoming more violently divided than ever 
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LEOT.vn. against each other. The Pharisees were inclined to 
favour Paul, through opposition to the Sadducees, 
who were more bent upon destroying him when they 
tmderstood that he had been bred up by their oppo- 
nents. A body of zealots conspired to murder him 

Paul at privately. He was saved from them and sent to the 
governor of the province, who now dwelt at Caesarea. 
There he lay in prison for two years, waiting the 
judgment of two successive governors. Finally he 
appealed to the Emperor, from the provincial ruler. 
After he had been heard before King Agrippa, and 
had desired that his judges might be both almost and 
altogether such as he was, except his bonds, he set 

Borne. out for Romc. He was saved from shipwreck at 
MeUta. St. Luke's narrative closes when he enters 
as a prisoner into the capital of the world. You will 
see hereafter why there could not have been a fitter 
termination to a book which sets forth the beginnings 
of the Church upon earth. 



LECTURE VIII. 

ST. JAMES, ST. PETER, AND ST. PAUL. 

You will remember that St. James, St. Peter, and Lect.viil 
St. John are called Apostles of the Circnmcision, and, ^« ^^^ 
as such, are distinguished from St. Paul, who is called why they 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. You will remember «''^«»^^ 

^ 80, 

also that their Epistles are called Catholic, and, as 
such, are distinguished from those of St. Paul, which 
are addressed to the Church of Rome, the Church of 
Corinth, the Churches of Galatia, &c. To understand 
what one of these differences has to do with the 
other, — why the Jewish Apostles should have this 
name Catholic or Universal, which one would have 
thought was not applicable to them, — ^you must turn 
to their letters. It is not my business to explain them 
to you; but I must glance at them, that I may 
enable you to appreciate the positions which the 
writers occupied in the first age, and that you may 
judge better of what I shall have to tell you respecting 
the effect of their teachings in subsequent ages. 

1. If you open the Epistle of St. James you will TheEputu 
see that it is addressed to the Twelve Tribes. I dare Jo fA« "*"" 
say this superscription has sometimes puzzled you. ^f^** 
You have said, Did not St. James then write to the 
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LKCTT.vnL Church — to Christians ? Have we not been told that 
he was the first Overseer or Bishop of the Church in 
Jerusalem, the mother Church of the world ? I think 
if you read what I said to you about the Society 
which arose in Jerusalem after the day of Pentecost, 
Title ex- you will find the answer to these questions. That 
^0^ 0/ Society existed, we have seen, to testify that God had 
jenuaiem caJJed out the Jcwish nation to declare His Riffhteous- 
ness and Unity and Government. You can only do 
this, it said, if you acknowledge your King; Him 
in whom God's Righteousness has been manifested, 
in whom we are a imited people, who is the Lord over 
our hearts and spirits. This Society failed in its 
witness, if it led the Jews to suppose it was a new 
sect. Of course they would call it so; but the 
disciples were, by all their acts and words, to refute 
the charge. No one, I apprehend, understood this 
calling of the Jerusalem fellowship better than St. 
James. When the other Apostles had gone forth in 
different ways to execute the commands of the Master, 
Rdatumof he probably remained in the capital. If he was, as 
thTSm- there is good reason to suppose he was, the man who 
munity. j[g q^q^ ju the Gospcl the brother of our Lord, he 
had another claim on the affections of baptized Jews 
besides his divine calling; another claim upon the 
respect of all the Jews, for he would be of the house 
of David. The reverence which would be paid to 
him by the disciples of Jesus would be that which 
children pay to a father ; he would preside over the 
Christian commimity by no express election, but by 
a right which no one would think of disputing, 
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because it would be seen that he was only chief of Ljbct.viii. 

aU by being servant of all. He appears to have Bureputa- 

succeeded wonderfully in convincing the citizens of eUy, 

Jerusalem, that he had a righteousness which exceeded 

that of the Scribes and Pharisees. He showed more 

respect for the ordinances which they worshipped 

than they did ; yet the testimony of his life and of 

his letter was that the true service and undefiled 

before God and the Father was to visit the fatherless 

and the widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 

unspotted from the world. You have wondered HUrwrc 

sometimes, perhaps, that he does not introduce the tk^^^ame 

name of Christ oftener into his Epistle. I think the ^/^"'**» 

*■ how ear- 

more you study it, the more you will see that he riaiwd. 

preaches Christ by that very silence. He sets forth 

a kingdom over the heart and tongue; he tells his 

disciples that Grod had begotten them by the word of 

truth to be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures ; he 

tells them of one who binds rich and poor together ; 

he shows them that they might beheve there was 

one God, and yet only tremble like devils, whereas 

the true God was one in whom they were to trust, 

the Father of Lights, in whom was no variableness, 

neither shadow of a turning. He was thus leading 

his countrymen to perceive that One had come who 

fulfilled the promises made to their fathers, by 

revealing the God who had spoken to them, and 

whom they longed to know better. In proportion 

as the Jerusalem believers in Jesus entered into the 

meaning of their teacher, they really represented the 

II 
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Lbct.vui. Twelve Tribes. They showed that the called body 

The Chru- was Still doing its work on the earth. 

^eseJ- The great work of St. James then, I conceive, was 

j^^ to preserve this all-important truth, that the divine 

Tribei. Socicty would still go on living, that it was immortal 
as the Prophets had declared it must be. No one 
saw more clearly than St. James that a tremendous 
convulsion was coming on his city and his land. But 
he can preach patience because he is certain that the 
great Husbandman is patient ; that He watches over 
the seed which He has put into the ground ; and 
that whatever changes it may undergo, whatever 
death it* may pass through, it will spring up at last, 

Tfu eaUed and bring forth its intended fruit. St. James's 
^' Epistle teaches us that the called body, the Church, 

was one nation originally, though it consisted of twelve 
tribes, and that it must be one always, of however 
many tribes it may consist. And this is a testimony 
which gives his Epistle the best right possible to the 
name of CathoUc. 

Si.Pet0r'» 2. If you turn next to the First Epistle of St. 

BpigOe, Peter you will perceive that it also is not addressed to 
a Church. The name Eccleaia does not once occur 

Towhm in yL But the dispersed in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia, are described as elect, 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. That 
name which occurs so rarely in the Epistle of St. 
James comes before us at every moment, in the letter 
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of this Apostle. And Christ is presented to us espe- lect-VHi. 
cially as the Corner Stone of a Spiritual Temple, the 
Head of a Royal Priesthood, the Shepherd of Souls. 
This language, drawn fipom the records of the chosen 
people, was wonderfully suitable to tell the Jews, who 
were scattered through all countries of the world, and 
were suffering hardships and contempt from all around 
them, that they were stiQ one people, when they 
owned the one Lord, who had always been the true 
and orfly bond of their union, and who had now been 
revealed, that they might feel and claim their fellow- 
ship in Him. 

I do not mean at all to say that this language is Language 
restricted to circumcised men. The position of St. J^/^ 
Peter was very different from that of St. James. He 
was not tied to Jerusalem ; he was a Missionary to 
the outcasts of Israel. He had been taught that the But as- 
Grentiles, among whom they dwelt, were Christ's ^^^ 



race 



subjects, and that he was to claim them for Him. ^ ^ ^ 

** nucleus of 

But he, as much as St. James, looked upon the any divine 
Israelites as still the called and chosen body, to which *^' 

converts from the Gentiles were to be added. When 
they were added, they formed one body, or family, 
scattered throughout the nations ; bound together in 
one invisible Head. The distinctions of tribes and 
races were lost for him in this great Unity. By no 
one writer of the New Testament are we so continually 
reminded that the Unity can subsist only in Christ ; 
that on the rock of His divine humanity the Church 
must stand, if the gates of Hell are not to prevail 
against it. No one has borne so strong a protest, by 

H 2 
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Lbct.viil anticipation, against any attempt to put him or any 
Unity in man in place of the Son of God : but it is not to 

Chritt bfU 

no rtcogni- him we must look to tell how in this one Fellowship 
^^ there may be a Church of Italy, a Church of France, 

a Church of England. 
st.Peu^$ At the same time, St. Peter proclaims even more 
of anew distinctly than St. James that a tremendous crash and 
iwrW. overthrow was coming in his own day upon all 
society, and especially upon that divine Society, which 
he believed would, in some wonderful maniler, be 
brought through the fires. He had listened to his 
Master's words, when he stood by the Temple, and 
the disciples marked the goodly stones of it. How 
could he doubt that those words would be fulfilled, as 
He who could not lie had declared they would, in that 
generation ? I cannot read the words in his second 
Epistle, without being sure that he believed events 
were now at hand which could be described as nothing 
less than the extinction and conflagration of an old 
world and the birth of a new. And I cannot help 
feeling th(tt this expectation, though it may also point 
to something still to come, had its accomplishment 
then ; and that if it had not. Modem History would 
be a maze without a plan. 
St. PavL 3. You will now perceive, I think, in what especial 
sense St. Paul was an Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
why, being such, he was obliged to give his letters 
a form altogether different firom that which St. James 
and St. Peter gave to theirs. I have shown you that 
he did not prize his Jewish birth and covenant less 
than they did ; that he addressed the Gospel first to 
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his own countrymen ; to the Gentiles, as he says in lbct.viii. 
the Epistle to the Romans, that he might provoke Biahvefw 

. 1 hit nation, 

them to jealousy. He who would have been accursed 
from Christ for the sake of his kinsmen after the 
flesh, cannot have been estranged from them by any 
persecutions which he suflfered at their hands. But 
he was led to perceive that the Jewish caUing, though 
a most true and holy one, was not a foundation deep 
enough for a Jew himself to stand upon. He was 
called to testify of the Deliverer of man ; he was to 
say to Greeks and Romans, " You too have a caUing 
in Christ. You do not acquire it when you become 
one with us. We must become one with you in 
order that we may reahze the blessing which God 
intends for us." The consequence was that St. Paul Becomet the 
had to speak to men just as he found them, to ^Z^rJ^ 
become, as he expresses it, all things to all men. ^*^^^^ 
" God," this was the principle which he asserted in disUnc 
his speech at Athens, *' hath ordered the times before *^^ 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him, though He be not far from 
any one of us." The history then, the languages, the 
geographical position, the peculiar temperament and 
charaxiter of every people on the earth, had for him 
the most divine meaning. They were indications of 
the method which God was pursuing with them, 
signs, however they might be disregarded, of the 
steps by which he had been revealing Himself to 
them, and had been and was drawing them to 
Himself. 
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ii»oT.vin. Thus the Epistle to the Romans is marvellously 
Hi8EpMe$ adapted to the mind of a people which had grown 
jUmoM great by reverence for Law and for Righteousness, 
^J^**" and which had now set upi mere Power and Will 
against both. The Epistle to the Corinthians is 
addressed to the peculiar habits of the Greek cha- 
racter, to the Greek passion for wisdom, and to 
all the evils that had grown up beside that noble 
passion; to the Greek skill in detecting subtle dis- 
tinctions, and to the party spirit which was the 
abuse of it. Christ, as manifesting God's righte- 
ousness to all who believe, and as justifying men's 
consciences which the Law accused, is presented to 
the one. Christ, as revealing the wisdom of God 
in the weakness of man, as the Head of a body con- 
sisting of many members, to the other. If the 
Roman Church and the Greek Church received his 
lessons, they would be the means of raising their 
coimtrymen out of their corruptions, and of enablmg 
them to exercise the good and glorious gifts which 
God had bestowed upon them ; if not, they might 
exhibit a worse exanc^ple than the Heathens had done 
of their evil tendencies, and of the abuse of God's 
treasures. 
Epi^ to Some people have said. Since St. Paul was the 
Apostle of the Grentiles, he cannot have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Others have said, That 
Epistle is utterly unlike the rest of his Epistles in 
style and manner. I cannot admit the force of either 
argument. I believe his office of Apostle to the 
Gentiles made him more, not less, able to understand 



theffebrews. 
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the peculiarities of his own nation; more, not less, Lbct.viit. 
interested in explaining to his baptized countrymen Form of u. 
what tAeir calling was, and how they must fulfil it. 
If he did this work effectually he must make his 
letter to them entirely different in its whole tone and 
form, from every other which he wrote. And cer- 
tainly the writer of this Epistle, whoever he was, has 
done his work most effectually. 

K you want to understand the real meaning of the 
existence of that people, what was involved in all its 
institutions, and what was to come out of them when 
they perished, you should read that Epistle continually. 
What I was saying to you in my first Lecture, about 
the kings, and prophets, and priests, and sacrifices, 
which God appointed for the children of Abraham, 
finds its interpretation there. All these are shown to 
involve the existence of One, who is the Brightness of 
the Father's glory, the express Image of His Person ; 
in whom He had constituted all spiritual powers, object of u. 
ages, worlds; who upheld all things by the word 
of His power ; who in the fulness of time had taken 
flesh, and humbled Himself to death, that He might 
overcome him who had the power of death ; who is 
the Mediator of a new covenant, the filial King and 
Priest ; who had offered up the perfect sacrifice which 
could alone take away sins ; who had entered into the 
holy place, the presence of God, for us. The words, 
" He hath gone up on high, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us," and the words, " By which Will 
we are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Christ once for all," seem as if they were meant to 
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L«oT.vnL sum up the dispensation of the old world, and to 

introduce the new. 
impiffitmee I have spoken of this book, not for its exceeding 

of it to 

Ecdetiaa- worth, — for you will learn that better fipom others, — 
tieai ffw i^jj^ because there is no book in the New Testament 

torp, 

which so much explains the hints that we have derived 
from various parts of it, respecting the great crisis, 
which ever since the days of John the Baptist had 
been said to be at hand. You must not forget, that 
considerably less than forty years had elapsed since 
he began to preach. Take away the conception and 
birth of our Lord, and all the events in the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of 
St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul, are included within 
no greater term of years than that which elapsed 
between the Duke of Wellington's return from the 
Peninsula, and the day of his death. During that 
The Eoman pcrfod, the cvil principle of the Roman Empire was 
^[^^ more rapidly exhibiting itself, than it ever did in 
jirttcawn. after centuries, even under the worst princes. The 
restraints on mere will and the reverence for old law 
which Augustus permitted, — the refinement and litera- 
ture which he encouraged, — ^softened, almost glorified 
his despotism. Under Tiberius it became hateful. A 
Tiberiut, ^^^^ ^f abihty, and at one time of courage, sank more 
A.D.14— 87. and more into the miserable slave of his own suspi- 
cions and his own lusts ; first raised up a minister to 
be the oppressor of his people, then cast him down, to 
become their worse and more malignant oppressor in 
his own person. The world sung triumphant paeans 
at his death, and hailed his successor, the son of a 
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beloved general, as its champion and deliverer.* He Lbct.viii. 
became the most ridiculous of rulers, yet not the less caiiguia, 
the plague of his subjects, because he was the object ^^•^^""*^- 
of their contempt. The most wretched female domi- 
nation appeared in the palace, and was fostered by 
the weakness of, Claudius. Bright days were pro- ciaudiug, 
mised by the accession of Nero, who had been bred ^^j^^rT^* 
under a philosopher. Before the earth was rid of ^d.64-«8. 
him, his name had grown mto a by-word, a word of 
terror and disgust to all ages. Anarchy soon fol- 
lowed; Galba was too honest to please the legions, CkUba, 
too feeble to rule them. The eflFeminate Otho pre- ^.D.esto 
vailed against him so far as to win the purple for •^«»-^d.69. 
a moment ; Vitellius gathered up in his own person /on. to 
the wickedness and brutality of all his predecessors. ^^^9 
In his days Rome was set on fire; the Capitol was ^»^«Wm«, 
destroyed ; after a period of frightful revolution, law a.d. 69 
and government were restored by Vespasian.* It Vetpasimi, 
was believed by the Roman world, that prophecies 
had pointed him out as the inaugurator of a new 
order of things. 

The picture which the Roman historians have drawn Jewith hu- 
of the crimes of the Roman world generally, and of the ^]^ 
capital particularly, during this period, is sufficiently **<»* 
appalling ; yet it is far less dark than that which the 
Jewish historian offers us of his own countrymen. 
Their plots, seditions, brigandism, murders, were aU 

* See the opening of Fhilo's history of his embassy to Caligula. 

^ "Titas ElaTius Yespasianas, with all his faults, was the true 
restorer of the State, a fact which has never yet been sufficiently 
acknowledged." — Niebuhb, History of Romey from the Funic War to 
CoMtoHtine, vol. u. (£d. 1st) p. 231. 
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lect.viil made more terrible by the religious motives which 
were not only put forward as pleas for them, but 
which, in very many cases, prompted the commission 
of them. It is evident that the faith of the Jew in 
his Covenant and Law was not extinct. At times it 
could awaken a courageous resistance to direct out- 
rages of the Imperial power ; as for instance, when 

jimpkua, Caius Caligula wished that his image should be set 

Zi6.iLc.io. ^P i^ the Temple, and that sacrifices should be offered 
to it. But this faith was itself turned into a lie, the 
most malignant of all Ues ; for the God of Abraham 
became to the darkened minds of the children of 
Abraham, a concentration of the evil qualities which 
were scattered through all the Gods of the heathen 
world. It is impossible not to feel, as one reads 
the accounts of Jerusalem and Palestine in those last 
days, that the villany of the rest of the world, 
and all that was most devilish in the religions of 
the world, was represented in its rulers and teachers. 
It was the same wickedness, the same exaltation 
of the Evil Spirit into the place of the God of 
Righteousness and Truth, which one sees elsewhere ; 
but in Jerusalem it seems as if vrickedness were 
chosen deUberately and in preference, as if its citizens 
bowed to the Prince of Darkness, not for any bribes 
he offered them, but for his own sake. It is a hor- 
rible story, yet we ought not to shrink from read- 

Moral of it, iug it. We learn from it what a called people 
must become, when they cease to believe in their 
calling, when they become haters of the world which 
they are sent to bless; when they think they are 
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possessors of the blessings of which they are the Lbct.viii. 
stewards. Such a body cannot throw off its trust ; 
but it serves as an example of the portentous crimes 
against which it was appointed to protest, and of the 
eternal truth, that in the punishment of those crimes, 
God is no respecter of persons. 

The Festus before whom St. Paul pleaded, had Festus. 
redressed some of the evils which the administration 
of his predecessor had augmented. In the interval 
between him and his successor Albinus, the priests in Aibinus. 
Jerusalem showed how much worse crimes might be 
committed by natives, than by the worst Roman 
rulers. The high priest was then a Sadducee. To Death of 
him Josephus attributes (in a passage generally ad- aIu^iMu, 
mitted to be genuine) the death of James, who had '*^- "* ^- *• 
earned the name of the Just, or Righteous, in spite 
of the prejudice against him as a Nazarene. Hege- EuteUut, 
sippus, as quoted by Eusebius, says, that he was ^-j. i. ^.23. 
thrown from a pinnacle of the Temple by Pharisees, 
who professed the greatest respect for him person- 
ally, and who had brought him to that place with 
the hope of inducing him to undeceive the people 
about Jesus. The story, as he tells it, is a confused 
one, and Josephus must be the better authority. 
But the substantial parts of the two narratives may be 
reconciled, by supposing that the object of the Phari- 
sees was to obtain an acknowledgment from St. James, 
that he did not look upon Jesus in the way in which 
Saul of Tarsus looked upon him. They could have 
no dream of making St. James renounce Jesus ; they 
might have half persuaded themselves that he held the 
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lect.viii. faith of Him in some sense, which was compatible 
x%i$ I tup- with not thinking of him as the one * door ' into the 
meaMng of shecpfold. But St. James declared that the Son of 
^^TiAair ^*^ ^^ sitting on the right hand of the Majesty on 
^/iTir Tfir if High, and would come in clouds ; thus accepting what 
*i^od^ they considered the blasphemy of Stephen and Paul. 
Probably they gave him up to their opponents to be 
Neander stoucd ; SO the statement of Josephus would be sus- 
der Pfian- taiucd, and the story would be in keeping with the 
2^* ^2^ proceedings of the two sects on many other occasions. 
N&te) dhh Hegesippus has introduced some evidently legendary 
foiih entire matter iuto his narrative, but I think it is entitled to 
^'******^^ more attention than it has of late received. This was 
at all events an act of purely Jewish fury. Albinus, 
though an evil ruler, was in no way a party to it. The 
Qeuiu9 more intolerable government of his successor Gessius 
^''*^*^' Florus, was felt by the Jews to be a requital for it. 

Florus evidently sought to provoke the Jews into a 
war with Rome. The fanatics among them were eager 
for it. King Agrippa, before whom St. Paul spoke, who 
was in favour at Rome, and who was attached to the 
BdL j%d, people, pointed out to them in an eloquent speech, if 
"* ^' we may trust Josephus, the madness of the attempt. 
At length Cestius, the governor of Syria, besieged 
Jerusalem. To the extreme surprise of the Jews, 
and of his own army, he withdrew just when the city 
Vapatian. was ready to fall into his hands. Nero sent Vespa- 
sian to conduct the war. He had subdued most of 
the cities in Galilee and Samaria, and was on his 
march to Jerusalem, when the news of the commotions 
in Italy that followed the death of Nero reached him. 
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Either in Judaea or Egypt he was first proclaimed Lkot.viii. 
Emperor by the legions. The care of the siege was 
left to Titus. 

There was, then, both an outward and an inward tu hap- 
connexion between the events which were precipitating ^ 
the judgment on Roman tyranny, and those which 
were filling up the measure of Jewish iniquities, and 
the wrath that was in store for them. What, in the 
meanwhile, was the condition of the baptized com- 
munity ? I cannot read the Second Epistle of Peter, 
the Epistle of Jude, the Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
but, above all, the Epistle to the Hebrews, without 
perceiving that the Apostles saw in the condition of 
their own disciples, the signs of a coming Apostasy, Apotta$y. 
which the events that were passing in the Roman 
world, and in the Jewish world, would develope and 
bring out into full manifestation. It is usual, I 
know, to suppose that these intimations belong to 
a much later period ; perhaps to one that has not yet 
arrived. They may belong to times of which we 
shall hear in future Lectures ; and to times which are 
at hand; I would express, with trembling, my con- 
viction that they do. But I cannot explain away p<magei 
distinct and positive words which declare that it was ^^u^^ 
impending, and which point out the perils of it to 
those whom the Apostles were exhorting at that time. 
Above all, I cannot explain away the whole of that 
great Epistle, which is addressed expressly to Jewish 
believers.* 

' Li some Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, delivered at 
Lincoln's Lin in 1846 (Parker), I have spoken somewhat more at 
large on this approaching Apostasy, and the signs of it. 
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LBOT.vm. I will tell you what I think the writer of it feared 

for them. A good and great man may leave a set of 

FoUowera foUowers, who tum all that was in him the most 

of St. . , . 

jame$, precious truth, into falsehood. St. James, we have 

seen, asserted the dignity of the Jevdsh calling. 

Disciples of St. James might make that caUing an 

excuse for declining all fellowship with Gentiles. St. 

James had spoken of Jesus as bearing witness to the 

Jewish nation of their God and Father. Disciples of 

St. James might say that he was a very high witness 

. of God indeed, perhaps a great prophet, perhaps even 

an angelic person, but that He was not actually the Son 

of God. We know that there were such disciples of 

St. James ; that a set of men, called Ebionites, or poor 

Ebionites, mcu,* cxistcd in this century and survived into the 

hook in.* next, who maintained the greatest exclusiveness 

^' ^^* towards Grentiles, preferring a circumcised disbeUever 

in Jesus to an uncircumcised man who confessed 

Him. We know also that some of these Ebionites 

regarded Jesus as merely of the Jewish race, some as 

having a certain divinity, because he was miraculously 

conceived by the Virgin, some as having an angelic 

nature, which was neither human properly, nor pro- 

Beanng of pcrly diviuc. You will scc, as you read the Epistle 

^^^^ to the Hebrews, how much the writer sets himself 

UArewt on, from the first to establish both sides of the truth, 

which these teachers were denying. But you will see 

^ Eosebios says, rovrovr oZxc/ttr €tre<f>rffii(ov ol irporoi irraxSs koi 
Tatrtiv»£ rh ntpi rov XpioroO hoidiovras, " These the early Christians 
aptly described (by the name Ebionites) as holding poor and mean notions 
in reference to Christ." Probably they dwelt on Him with extreme 
delight as the poor man, the friend of the poor, till every other notion of 
Him was lost in that. 
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ako what fear he had that those who had no stronger LBor.vm. 
faith concerning Christ than this, would be unable to 
bear the shock of the coming time, which would 
certainly overthrow the institutions in which they 
were trusting, and would leave nothing behind, if 
Christ were not indeed the ground, and root, and 
centre, and comer-stone of the whole universe, if all 
men and all society were not upheld by Him. 

The traditions of the Jerusalem Church, after the 
death of James, became very vague indeed. Symeon 
is said to have been chosen his successor as overseer 
of the Church ; chiefly, it would seem, because he too EugOiut, 
was supposed to have some relation to our Lord, ^^{ '*"* 
according to the flesh. ^ 

I have observed already, that we have no account of 
any election of St. James to be the overseer in the Jeru- 
salem society, and that it is not probable there was any. 
If we are to assume the report respecting Symeon as 
authentic, it would indicate that oflSces in the Com- 
munity were now beginning to be sought after. There 
is an obscure story of one Thebuthis, who was a rival 
candidate to Symeon, and who seems to have coveted 
the government from motives of personal ambition. 
Eusebius, speaking afterwards of the election of Justus Book m 
to succeed Symeon, reports him as " one of the tens ^' ^^' 
of thousands of the circumcision that had believed in 

^ The importance attached to this circumstance in the Jerusalem 
commonitj, ought by no means to be overlooked. The chapter in 
Eusebios, from which I have quoted, should be compared with the 
twentieth of the same book, where he quotes from Hegesippos the story 
of the relations of our Lord who were called before Domitian. It 
should be remembered that the Origenian tendencies of Eusebios would 
incline him not to dwell on a circumstance of this kind. 
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Lkct.viii. Christ ; " a phrase which conveys the impression that 

the Christians in Jerusalem acquired numbers and 

reputation^ as they lost purity. With these imperfect 

records is joined the express assertion, that the Church 

continued pure till the death of the Apostles, but that 

afterwards it became full of all strange opinions and 

JBuMbim, heresies, and utterly corrupted. These words are 

iii c. 82. drawn from some old author ; they must apply to the 

But a far g^g^ ccnturv. Somc would restrict them to the 

tmupof Church of Jerusalem. I have no doubt that they 

^Hb^k^. apply first to that, as the Epistle to the Hebrews in 

wka^ the ^ probability does. But as that Epistle bears also 

quotatum upou the couditiou of the whole body of Jewish 

directly bclievcrs in Jesus, I cannot doubt that the mighty 

•^ ^^ convulsion which destroyed all the outward signs 

where there that Separated them from the Gentile world, caused 

gion to the love of numbers to wax cold, some sinking into 

^^^^^ actual idolatry, some into that recklessness of all 

eects. moral law, of which St. Jude and St. Peter speak, 

some into declared atheism. 

Oerinthut. Nor was the feebleness of the Ebionitic faith the 

i^^^ only ground for fearing such a result. The Hebrews 

^' 28. to whom St. Peter had spoken of Christ as the Head 

of a divine kingdom, might, when Jerusalem perished, 

expect Him to create another Society on a more 

glorious scale, which should outrival the splendours 

of Rome itself. We see from the Gospels how much 

the Jews had connected a thought of this kind with 

See QiueUr the appearance of the Christ ; it was too plausible a 

Period^ notion, — ^too much akin to all the tendencies of the 

AU.\,%zb. vmregenerate heart, not to be reproduced again and 
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again in the Church. It is connected in the first leot.viil 
century with the name of Cerinthus. To whatever 
place he belonged, it seems clear that he was a Jew, 
and that there were many who dreamed his dream, 
of a visible throne on which Jesus should sit, while 
His ministers and subjects should be free to enjoy 
themselves, and to trample upon other men. 

It would be an error to suppose that though this Paviine 
opmion had a Jewish ongin, and a Jewish character, 
the Churches which St. Paul had founded in Gentile 
cities may not have been infected with it. They had 
also their own temptations, to which, at a crisis like 
this, they were especially likely to yield. The Ebion- 
ites were disposed to shrink from the thought of 
Christ's divinity; yet some of them, as I have told 
you, also lost sight of His actual humanity. The 
Churches which had learnt from St. Paul, — ^which had 
heard him say, " That he would know no man after 
the flesh, yea, that though they had known Christ 
after the flesh, now henceforth they knew Him no 
more," — might easily pervert his doctrine to the denial Abuse of 
that the Son of God had taken flesh. They might ^oa^^'hy 
even think it a low, grovelling conception, that ^'*«»- 
so pure a Being could come into contact with our 
earthly nature. I need not tell you how far such a 
doctrine was from St. Paul's meaning; and that 
though he apprehended Christ with his spirit, not with 
his flesh, no one would have been more ready to die 
for the truth that He took an actual body, brought 
it from the tomb, and ascended with it on high. 
But it is needful to show you, thus early in our course, 

I 
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TrcmtUion 
to 8, John, 



how the doctrines of Apostles, as well as of inferior 
doctors, may be corrupted and inverted by those who 
profess to take one or another of them as their guide. 
When once the party or sect spirit possesses men, 
they must turn sacred portions of truth to the denial 
of other portions of it, which are as sacred and as 
needful for mankind. 

On the whole, I can use no other language con- 
cerning this period than that which Christ and His 
Apostles used. They speak of events in the nations 
generally, in the Jewish nation particularly, and in 
the Churches of baptized men, which would be signs 
of the coming of the Son of Man as a Judge. The 
events I have reported, which were accompanied with 
a number of physical portents such as our Lord 
hinted at, seem to me such signs. But I could not 
interpret them, or understand the issues of them, or 
how the kingdom of the Son of God and the Son 
of Man was to be manifested by means of them, if 
we had not the help of another divine Teacher, of 
whose person and whose writings I hope to speak in 
the next Lecture. 



LECTUEE IX. 



ST. JOHN. 

St. Luke does not tell us in what directions the lbct. ix. 
majority of the twelve Apostles went to fulfil their Traditions 
Master's command. The traditions which report to ^^^ 
what countries they travelled are, some more, some *^^- 
less, probable. Those which concern the East are 
many of them worthy of credit, and are confirmed by 
later investigations. Since the first business of the 
Apostles was to gather Jews into the fold, they would 
be likely to go wherever their countrymen had settled. 
It is not proved that they had many colonies in 
Western Europe ; we need not, therefore, be surprised 
if we find that the notions which the different Churches 
in Gaul, or Spain, or Britain have cherished that their [st.PauTa 
origin was apostolical, may be commonly traced to y<„j,.„^ ^^ 
some mistakes in names, overlooked and favoured *«»»»«»«»■ 

twntd in 

by national vanity. If you wonder that we have not tu Epittu 
New Testament information on this subject, you must swnant 
learn once for all, that the New Testament is not ^<^p^ 

vented by 

written to tell us about the doings of men, but about hu impri- 
the great purposes of God to the world, and how, by '*'**"*^J 
this agent or that, He has accompUshed them. St. 
Luke has made occasional allusions to St. James the 

I 2 
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lbct. IX. Les8 ; he has spoken much of St. Peter ; he has given 
us a continuous narrative of St. Paul's labours up to 

sl lm% a certain point. But he says nothing of St. James's 
death, — of St. Peter's joumeyings, or how they termi- 
nated,— of the issue of St. Paul's imprisonment : upon 
all these points we must get such tidings as we can ; 
when not supplied by the Epistles, they are very 
doubtful. St. Luke has given us such a view of the 
principles and development of the kingdom, which 
John the Baptist said was at hand, as we can find 
nowhere else. It is well that we should understand 
how precious that knowledge is ; of how little worth, 
except for the satisfaction of curiosity, the other 
would be. 

If you want a proof of the difference between the 
sacred historian and the later ecclesiastical historians, 

/^.Lukecu take this instance. There is scarcely any Apostle 

^^«^2^o- ^j^Q jg spoken of more frequently in the Gospels than 

that James, who was with our Lord on Tabor and in 
Gethsemane, whose mother desired that he and his 
brother John might sit, one on the right hand, and 
one on the left, in their Lord's kingdom. He was the 
first Apostle who died for the faith of Christ. What 
an opportunity for a long and eloquent discourse, 
for an accurate description of sufferings, for records 
of divine and mysterious succours afforded to the 
martyr ! St. Luke says, " And Herod slew James 
the brother of John with the sword'' That is all. He 
fell fighting in the ranks where he was set to fight : 
what more could be said of him ? But there is an 
omission which may seem to you more surprising 
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still. What has become of the other son of thunder? l^qt. ix. 

of him who leaned on Christ's breast at the last ^^^ rare- 
ness of hu 

supper ? of him who is called the beloved disciple ? aUusians to 
We hear of him as joined with Peter in the first 
miracle of healing, after the day of Pentecost. He 
stands with Peter before the Sanhedrim. He goes 
with Peter to Samaria. Then he vanishes out of the 
narrative ; we have no more news of him. He is 
called, in the letter to the Gralatians, an Apostle of the 
circumcision. But we are not told how he worked 
for the circumcision, or whether he had any connexion 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

I believe that the failure of information in the How it is 
sacred historian on this subject, is not merely owing caunudfor, 
to the general cause which I have assigned for his 
silence. St. John, it seems to me, could have no 
conspicuous place in St. Luke's narrative ; his work 
belongs to a later time. We could not understand 
what it was, and why it was needed, if we had not 
that narrative; if we had not the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter and St. Paul ; nay, if we had not those 
notices which general history supplies us with of the 
convulsions in the Roman empire, and its progress 
to perdition, till the time of Vespasian, — of the strifes 
and crimes by which the Jewish nation was hastening 
to a still deeper ruin, — of the way in which the Church 
in Jerusalem, and the baptized Jews generally, were 
shaken by the catastrophe which their guides and 
teachers had predicted. 

The traditions which have come down to us re- Notice* of 
specting St. John are even more uncertain, and have 
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Lbct. IX. more the air of fables^ than those respecting the other 
Ecdesioiti- Apostlcs. I am thankful^ for my own part, that it is so. 
riant. The more Christians are driven, by the unsatisfactory 
character of other documents, to study the books of 
the New Testament, and to derive their knowledge of 
the Apostles from them, the more, I beUeve, they will 
understand this period, and the more light will fall 
from it upon the history of later periods. Still a story 
is not worthless, because we do not accept it as a state- 
ment of facts. It may indicate some current beUef, 
which more consistent records will test, and either 
confirm or reject. There is a tale of St. John rushing 
out of a bath in which Cerinthus was, lest the roof 
jBuubvM, should fall on a heretic. The details of this story are 
27, and Very coufused, and it rests on very weak authority. 
Book lY, Eusebius, in two places, quotes Irenaeus as quoting 
SeeLamp^i Polycarp in support of it. Epiphanius, writing in 
Oe jtory,^ *^^ fourth ccutury, puts Ebion (who probably never 
the Prole- existcd) in place of Cerinthus, and tells the story with 

gomenato , f ^ •^ 

hie Com- many additions. On such evidence one cannot believe 
^X^k a story, which is so like a hundred that happened, or 
were invented, in later times. But the very incon- 
sistencies in it serve to show, that St. John was 
regarded as in some sense an especial protestant 
against Cerinthus, and also against the Ebionites. It 
Eueehiue, IS sdd that St. Johu worc the insignia of the high- 
zi^i^ priest. It is quite incredible that he did so ; but I 
extract of bcUevc wc mav perceive in the story the indications 

a letter of « . 

Poiycratee of a vcry uuportaut truth, viz., that St. John Uved in 
tonooTof ^^ transition period between the passing away of 
^"^ the Jewish dispensation, and the coming in of the 
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Christian ; and that it was he who, when the Jewish i^'Q^- ^^* 
priesthood had ceased, showed how the substance and 
principle of it still survived. He is said to have been 
taken to Rome in the time of Domitian, to have been 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, and to have 
come out unhurt. The story rests upon a most sus- TertuUtan, 
picious authority, that of Tertullian' in the end of the tion^T^ 
second century; it is adopted by no one before Jerome ^^^^i- 
in the fourth. There is no probability that St. John Jerome ad- 
ever saw Rome. Nevertheless the existence of such a ^^^ry (Com- 
story confirms the opinion, which we derive from a ^^' ^ 
better source and from internal evidence, that the 23)tri^ 
Roman emperor had an undefined dread of St. John, si i^amus 
as of one who was still speaking of a kingdom which ^^*^'?** 

^ *^ ^ ecclesiasti- 

might interfere with the monarchy of the Caesars, caainqui- 
after it was supposed that such hopes were buried in to prow 
the ruins of Jerusalem. '^f ^'- „ 

John really 

I cannot venture to give you any decision about drank our 
the exact chronology of the books which are attributed 
to St. John.* There have been long disputes about ^ ^ri- 
it, which you may study hereafter, if you have time, john, 

^ " Felix Ecclesia (Eomana) cni totam doctrinam Apostoli cum Sanguine 
suo profuderunt ; ubi Petrus passioni dominies adaequatur ; ubi Paulus 
Jobannis {BaptUta) exitu coronatur; ubi Apostolus Johannes postea 
quam in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur.'' 
This is actually the warrant for a story, upon which some have been 
bold enough to rest the credibility of a Gospel, by which the very life of 
Christendom has been sustained for 1800 years ! 

* I have omitted any allusion to the celebrated story of the youth 
whom St. John recovered, and to many of the other tales respecting 
him, the chief value of which consists, I think, in the impression which 
they leave on our minds of the vague dignity which was attached to its 
person and position. To ascertain whence their real dignity arose, — what 
St. John's historical importance is, — ^we must turn to his own writings. 
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Lect. IX. I do not feel the question, whether they were all, or 
any of them, written after or before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to be very important. What I do feel is, 
that they explain, as no books not contemporaneous, 
and not written by a divine teacher, could explain, 
the condition of a period which is otherwise most 
obscure, the period between the reign of Vespasian 
and the close of the first century. When I speak 
thus, I do not mean that the Gospel, the Epistles, or 
Apocalypse of St. John, are chiefly valuable because 
Their rdth they interpret to us a little fragment of history. I 
Hme$ not belicvc they interpret the deepest mysteries concem- 
2^^^ ing man and Grod; that they reveal to us the very 
them with a grouud of thcology ; that they show us the principles 
portanot in of aU history. But I do not think they would accom- 
^a^OttJ!^ plish these purposes if they did not, first of all, apply 
to a particular crisis in God's government of the 
world ; to a crisis in which, I believe, the question was 
tried, whether mankind was to sink into utter atheism, 
or whether Christ's kingdom was to be manifested, 
as it had never been manifested before. This is my 
reason for speaking of them. I have no wish to give 
you a commentary upon them ; that is not my oflSice. 
I shall not set forth any theory about that which is 
in opposition to other theories. Hereafter you may, 
perhaps, find that it is possible to do justice to all the 
theories of good and learned men about the prophetical 
books of Scripture, and to perceive that their different 
expectations have had a fulfilment, and may have a 
fulfilment, in the history of the Church and the world. 
But that you may do this, you should first try to 
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follow the letter of those books. You should strictly lect. ix. 
believe the writers, when they say that they are 
speaking of things that are, or of things that are very 
shortly to be; then you will understand how truly 
they foretel what God would accompUsh in other 
circumstances and distant generations. 

The Apocalypse has seemed to many to be so diflFer- Thewiet 
ent in its character from the Gospel and the Epistles ^^^J^ 
of St. John, that they have thought it could not pro- ^"^ ^vo<^ 
ceed from the same writer. Eusebius hints that it 
may have been written by John, a presbyter, of whom 
Fapias makes mention as living in Asia about the 
time of St. John's death ; but he does not offer the 
least argument in support of the hypothesis. Some 
later writers have taken just the opposite view. 
They have said the Apocalypse belongs to the first 
century, and has all the characteristics which one 
would expect from St. John, an Apostle of the circum- 
cision; but that the Gt)spel evidently belongs to a 
later time, when Judaism was at an end, when people 
had been much in the habit of talking of Christ as 
the Word of God, and when the simple faith in Him 
had given place to a refined theology. I think that the 
hypothesis upon which both these opposite opinions 
rest is a false one ; that the Apocalypse and the Gos- 
pel have the same object, and are in all essentials of 
the same character ; that one as much as the other 
has clear marks of belonging to the end of the first 
century, and could belong to no other time. 

You remember that the Gospel opens with the words. Opening of 
" In the beffiminff was the Word, and the Word was ^^ ^^""^ 
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LgQT.ix. witA God, and the Word was God. The same was also in 
the beginning with God. All things were made by Him, 
and toithout Sim was not anything made that was made. 
In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light of men. 
And the Light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 
hath not comprehended it.'' These words evidently 

/oU the give the character to the Gospel. They led the Church 

Tkeologicm. r J 

to call St. John, above the other Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, The Theologian. They afford the excuse for 
saying that he must have belonged to the second 
century, when the earlier belief in Jesus had given 
way to theories and speculations about His divine 
and mysterious nature. I quite admit that the words 
I have quoted do lead us into the very heart of 
theology ; that we shall never be theologians if we do 
not think of them, study them, live upon them. But 
those who say, that therefore they must have been 
written in the second century, and not in the first, 
overlook one or two facts, with which, as they are 
learned men, they must be perfectly familiar. 

nu Loffoi. The first is, that there never had been more dis- 
courses respecting the Logos, or the Word of God, 
than there were in the early part of the first century. 

Phiio. I have mentioned the name of Philo, the Alexandrian 
Jew. I did not dwell upon his writings, because the 
time was not come when I could make you under- 
stand how important they are to ecclesiastical history. 
Nor shall I speak of them in any detail now, because 
they would keep me from a still more pressing topic. 

Bit centrcU But I must tcU you that Philo, being a deep student 
^^' of the Old Testament, discovered in every part of 
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it, in the History, the Law, in the Psahns, the leot. ix. 
Proverbs, but above all in the Prophets, continual 
allusions to One by whom God had spoken to men, 
in whom He was marvellously united to the creatures 
whom He had formed in His own likeness. All that 
is most interesting in Philo — all that is most practical 
— bears directly upon this subject ; it is the key 
to every one of his thoughts. He desires to know 
how this Divine Person is related to God ; how he is 
related to man. He sees that all light must have 
come into men's hearts from Him. He cannot doubt 
that the Gentiles must have been instructed by Him 
as well as the Jews, else how could they have known 
anything, or ever have turned away from vain things, 
to seek after what is substantial and good? Philo His school, 
built a number of allegories and conceits upon this ^edtothe 
belief. He made the apprehension of this Divine ^^*^- 
Teacher the test of the wise man, and he was much 
inclined to despise all people who were not wise. He 
could, therefore, have very little sympathy with those 
who came preaching of a Lord who had spoken to 
publicans and harlots while He was upon earth, and 
who was drawing the most ignorant and the most 
sinftd to Him, after He had ascended on high. The 
thought of a crucified King and Son of God was, 
I suppose, more oflfensive to the Jews of Philo's 
school than even to the Pharisees. I have hinted 
already, that they had probably a chief part in 
Stephen's death. 

Yet this class of men at last supplied as many chriHian 
disciples, and as many teachers of the Cross, as any y^^ ^^ ' 
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Leot. IX. class in the Jewish or the Roman world. Apollos is 
a specimen. When you read the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians attentively, you will find what kind 
of effect he produced on that Church, and how 
thoroughly St. Paul recognised the truths which he 
taught; though he saw how they were likely to be 
perverted, and were perverted, by the self-conceit and 
the party spirit of the Greeks, and how needful it was 
that he should declare to them that in Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified, God had manifested His Wisdom 
and Power. To connect these two truths together, 
the glory of Christ and His humiliation, — the truth 
that all God's righteousness and wisdom had been 

ApoUMond revealed in Him, but that they were revealed in His 
weakness, poverty, and death ; to show the Corinthians 
how impossible it was for them to form a united body 
except in Christ, — ^here we have the aim of St. Paul's 
teaching. The necessity for such teaching became 
more and more apparent afterwards. I have told 
you abready, that the disciples of the Apostles were 
inclined to rend asunder the truths which they had 
been appointed to proclaim, and to set them in con- 

(freat eonr flict with cach othcr. These strifes took various 

^iSuHr^ forms in various places ; Cephas, Apollos, Paul, were 
the Shibboleths at Corinth; James and Paul else- 
where. But this cardinal difference lay at the root of 
them all : one set of men were inclined to contemplate 
Christ as divine, and to deny that He had taken 
flesh ; the other were inclined to contemplate Him as 
merely the great human Teacher, who had come at 
a certain time on a certain mission into the world. 
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and had no eternal relation to the Lord God, whom lbot. ix. 
eye had not seen, nor ear heard. We have seen how 
this kind of feeling was at work, especially among 
the Hebrew Christians, and how the only way to 
prepare them for the crisis that was at hand was to 
lead them to a deeper foundation,^to the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ as the express image of the 
Father, in whom alone God could look upon them 
as children, who, because the children were par- 
takers of flesh and blood. Himself also took part 
of the same. And it was, I conceive, that men Howihe 
might pass safely through this crisis that St. John, tkrHehrewz 
in language more broad, simple, and distinct than ^^^J^ 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, proclaims his of John. 
theology. 

For this is the other fact which I alluded to as 
being overlooked by the learned men, who will throw 
St. John's Gospel into the second century. They 
first assume that he could not have talked as he does 
of a Word of God in the first century, though no 
language was so familiar and widely diffused as that 
was in this very century ; they next assume that he 
is not as simple as the other writers of the New 
Testament. Here they are at issue, not with history, 
but with the heart and the common sense of humble 
readers. They feel and express the conviction, in 
a number of ways, that St. John is the most simple, st. John the 
the most childlike of aU the writers in the New f^^^^ 
Testament — ^the one who brings our Lord, as a man 9^^^- 
in his acts and sympathies, the most thoroughly before 
them. Instead of writing like a man who, in a dis- 
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Lbot. IX. tant day, was looking back and speculating about His 
nature, he writes like one who had seen His acts on 
earth, and had stored them in his heart ; who had felt 
the meaning of them a little at the time, and who had 
entered into the whole sense of them afterwards, as 
being the manifestation of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 
Depih and If you havc a fancy, any of you, that these two 
nmpiusUy, q^JQitigg gj-g inconsistent with each other, — ^that a man 

must give up his simplicity if he is to be a deep 
theologian, or must be a shallow theologian that he 
may be simple — no one will clear your minds of it like 
St. John. And, be assured, you have need to clear 
your minds of it. You will have to work among 
very ignorant people. You ought to be thoroughly 
direct, and straightforward, and childlike in your ad- 
dresses to them. But if you are childish instead of 
childlike ; if you pour out froth to them, or give them 
empty, wordy truisms, when you should open to them 
divine truths, you will be utterly useless, and Grod 
Deep th€(h will call you to account for such trifling. The poorest, 
M^thT^ stupidest, wickedest man you can meet with, seeing 
i**^- he is a man, wants to know what he is himseK, and 

what God is, and how he is related to Him. If you 
tell him less than that, he will never be satisfied, and 
you have not fulfilled your commission. If you tell 
him that, you must go down to the very root of 
theology. Superficial thoughts may do for lazy, 
comfortable people, who want a religion to set them 
at ease with their consciences, and to enable them to 
go on worshipping God and Mammon together ; they 
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will not do for suffering people, with whom it is Lect. ix. 
a question of life and death, whether there is any one 
in whom they may believe, and how they may find 
Him, and what He has done for them. 

Do you want some interpreter of St. John's Gospel? wium st. 
I believe the more you know of your own hearts, the ^a becomes 
more you know of human beings, the more you will ^^^^*9^^ 
find that you want St. John's Gospel to interjpret 
iAem. Those first words that I repeated to you, so 
distinct, decisive, authoritative, how they meet the 
hearts and consciences of human beings! how they 
tell them of the very Guide and Teacher, they have The Word. 
been feeling after, and trying to find, whom they 
confess every day, and deny every day, whose light 
comes to them, and whose light they try to hide in 
their darkness ! Do you want to convince them that 
this Person is God, and with God ? Tell it them as 
St. John tells it them : try whether they do not per- 
ceive more of what you mean through God's own 
teaching, than by all your arguments. But they do 
want to hear whether this Person, their Lord and 
King, has always been hidden, or whether He has 
come forth and manifested Himself as He is. And The Word 
if you will go on with this first chapter, you will see 
how St. John says, in the same simple, decisive man- 
ner as before, " And the Word was made flesh and 
dtoelt among us ; and we beheld His glory ^ the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father^ full of grace and 
truth'* It is not, you see, that he is unfolding to us 
a great theory; he is telling us of a living Being whom 
he saw, vrith whom he conversed. Then, in all the 
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LgoT. IX. Gospel afterwards, you will find him showing by what 
acts and words, to what different classes of persons, 
He made His light and glory manifest, never for 
a moment being less an actual, suffering, sympathis- 
ing Man, that He might display His divine might 
and character, but making the one visible through the 

TUmar- other. At the marriage-feast of Galilee, where He is 

*^^ * eating the same food with His disciples, sharing the 
same joy. He manifests forth His glory, and they 
believe on Him. In the Temple, where He manifests 
that zeal for God's house which all the old prophets 
had felt, they discern that it is from Him all had 
received that grace. And though the disciples did 
not understand at first what He meant by saying 
that if they destroyed that temple. He would raise it 
again in three days, yet, after the resurrection, they 

neTempU. pcrccived that His body was the true temple in 
which God dwelt. In this way, as St. John explains 
it to us, the conviction of what He was, some- 
times flashed into their minds at the moment, some- 
times awoke up afterwards when events explained 
His dark sayings. So likewise the Pharisee Nicode- 
mus, who came in secret, puzzled by Christ's miracles, 
to question Him about the kingdom of which He 
spoke, heard words to which at first he could aflfix but 

The birth very little meaning, — about a birth firom above, and 
^' water and the Spirit, and the Son of Man being lifted 
up, and the Son of Man having come down firom 
heaven, and being in heaven; but by degrees, as 
he sought for light, and came to it that his deeds 
might be made manifest, these things interpreted what 
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he had been studying before, and teaching others as a lect. ix. 
Master in Israel. So He makes the Samaritan woman The Weii of 
miderstand, as He sits by the well, that He knows all *^^' 
that ever she did, and that she needs a spring of 
living water, which He alone can call forth in her. So 
by healing a man on the sabbath, at the pool of Beth- 
esda. He leads the Pharisee to questions and com- 
plaints, which bring out the assertion, that He works, 
as a Son, His Father's work ; that it is His voice TheSonand 
which quickens the dead, and that it is He by whom 
all will be judged. So the feeding the multitude brings 
out the lesson that He is the Bread of Life, that He 
came down from Heaven to give life to the world ; 
that His flesh is meat, and His blood drink indeed. 
So at the feast of Tabernacles, while the women were 
carrying the pitchers of water to celebrate the striking 
of the rock in the Wilderness, He speaks of the well of 
water which He would open, of the Spirit which those The Spirit. 
who believed on Him should receive. So the assertion 
of the Jews, near the same time, that they were never 
in bondage to any man, leads to His teaching, that 
those who had committed sin were the servants of sin. Slavery and 
and that only the Son could make them free. So the ^"*' 
giving light to the eyes of a man who had been blind 
from his birth, ledds to a revelation of Him to the 
heart of this man, as the Son of God ; and to a new 
declaration of the reason why the Pharisees were 
blind, because they thought they had light, and The Blind. 
did not come to the light, that it might show 
them their darkness. So the pride and selfishness of 
these shepherds leads Him to speak of the true 

K 
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The true 
and false 
Shepherd. 



TheIU»wr- 
rectian and 
Life, 



The earn of 
wheat. 



The die- 
courses at 
the Feast. 



The Vine 
and the 
Branches. 



Shepherd, and of the test of His character, that He gives 
His life for the sheep ; so this test leads to the asser- 
tion of His own oneness with the Father, who knows 
Him as He knows the sheep. So the death of Lazarus 
leads to the manifestation of Him as the Resurrection 
and the Life. So the coming up of a few Greeks to 
the feast, who desired to see Christ — the first-fruits of 
the Greeks that should afterwards be called in — ^leads 
to a foretaste of His sufferings, and to the deep saying, 
which after times were to expound, that, if a com of 
wheat fell into the ground and died, it would bear 
much fruit ; that Sacrifice and Death must always be 
the root from which life comes. 

I have run hastily over those chapters which con- 
tain St. John's account of our Lord's public ministry, 
that you may see how livingly they exhibit the Son of 
God in all the different aspects of His character, through 
the Son of Man. Then if you proceed to the latter 
chapters, which contain His discourses with His own 
disciples, (between the 12th and 18th,) you will see 
how, in the hke living manner, they bring forth the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
There is no doctrine formally enunciated; but the 
disciples are led, in their sorrow and approaching 
desolation, to feel that He, from whom they are going 
to part, will be with them still; that they are attached 
to Him as the branches are attached to the vine; 
that He is going to the Father with whom He is one, 
and who is watching over them; that a Comforter 
will be sent from Him to testify of Him and the 
Father, that they also may be able to bear witness ; 
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which witness will expose them to hatred and death, leot. ix. 
the shepherd being first smitten, the sheep afterwards. The c<m- 
Finally, that when our Lord prayed to His Father, He •^'^'*^* 
could not separate Himself from them, or from those 
who should come after ; that what He had asked for ntPrayer. 
them, and asked then, and would ask for ever, was, 
that, " as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, so 
they may be one in us." This prayer, and the dis- 
course^which has introduced it, you must never sepa- 
rate from the history of the Betrayal, and Trial, and 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection. Those events express 
the sense of all that has gone before. There we see 
the Sacrifice, without which the prayer would have TkeSacri- 
had no reality. The record of them, so St. John * 
concludes, was written, that all who read might know 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and that, believing, they 
might have Life through His name. 

K you pass with these words on your minds to the ^^ ^^' 
first Epistle of St. John, which begins thus : " That mam- 
which was from the beginning ^ tohich we have heardy ^^ ' 
which we have seen with our eges, and which our 
hands have handled, of the FTord of Life ; for the Life 
was manifested, and we have seen it, and we declare 
to you that Eternal Life which was with the Father^ 
and has been manifested to us /' you will have a 
sense of the connexion between these two documents, 
and a perception of the thought with which the writer 
of them was occupied, such as no arguments of mine, 
or of any one else, could give you. But you must su John'^ 
also consider that Epistle in relation to the Epistles 
of the other Apostles, to whom I referred in my last 

k2 
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lect. IX. Lecture. You heard how the disciples of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, were attempting to set up the 
doctrine of one against that of the other; how the 
honest preference which they felt for him who had 
been their own guide in the path of righteousness. 
Cause of made them dividers of the Truth, and therefore per- 
DivmMu ygrtgj-g Qf ^iiat he had told them. All such divisions 
arose from their magnifying some thought or feeling 
of theirs about God into the place of His Revelation 
of Himself; from their notion that they were choosing 
Him, not He them ; from the dream, that their faith, 
or good works, or knowledge, or graciousness, or 
love, was the ground upon which they were to build. 
Tnuu Then when they had once assumed this false starting 
^^^^ ' point, Christ's appearing and His acts became them- 
selves the pleas for fresh disputings. * He had come 
to confirm the Law, or to set aside the Law. He 
had merely asserted the old Covenant against those 
who were forgetting it, and setting it aside, or He 
had come to introduce a new Covenant, which was to 
abolish the old.' Each side in those controversies felt 
it had hold of something, which the other was re- 
fusing to acknowledge. Each became more impatient 
of its adversary's conviction for that very reason. 
Each was making Christ Himself the author of strife. 
Hetum to Now St. Johu did not undertake to reconcile these 
J^*^'"* quarrels by conceding a little to one of the parties, 
and a little to the other. He went to the root of the 
matter. Leaving the notions of men, he returned to 
the revelation of God. He aflSrmed boldly that He 
whom they had heard, and seen, and handled, had 
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manifested forth God as He is, had shown Him to lect- ix^ 
be the Light, with which no darkness at all is 
mingled ; the Love in which there is no one element 
that is contrary to Love. Painters have had silly, neApottu 
childish, mischievous notions, that because St. John ^ ^ 
speaks of Love more than the other Apostles, he had f?^*"*^" 
a soft, feminine, sentimental countenance, without the 
wrinkles of age ; betraying no conflict; capable of no 
indignation or sternness. Do not beUeve them. Every 
word in this Epistle refutes such a fancy. There is 
as much severity in this letter as in any in the New 
Testament. He calls those who pretend that they 
love God and hate their brother, hars and mur- 
derers. He says that they abide in death. He 
says that those who commit sin are of the Devil, ffu 
These are broad, plain words, and instead of being ' ^' 
qualifications of those which went before, they arise 
out of them. God is absolutely good ; God reveals 
Himself to us in His Son, that we may have fellowship 
in Him. God sends His Spirit into our hearts, that 
we may be His children, and have His likeness, and 
acknowledge His features in our fellow-men. To be 
separate from this God, to have a will at war with 
His, must be misery, must be death. 

Observe what follows from this method of the 
Apostle. He is able to reconcile that strife of the 
Old and the New, which, at this time especially, was ^^ oid 
becoming so violent. That which I tell you, he says, ivw. 
is what you have heard from the beginning. I am 
proclaiming the same God who gave your fathers the 
Covenant and the Commandments ; the law of Love 
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lect. IX. was always the law of His being. It was this law 
which was implied in all His dealings with His crea- 
tures, in all that He demanded of them. But now 
this is true in Him and in you. This Law has been 
kept. The Word of Gbd; who was from the beginning 
with God, has taken jflesh and fulfilled it. For you 
then it is a new Law, a new Conmiandment. It is 
revealed to you in a Person. It has become in Him a 
power enabling you to act rightly, not only a decree 
which makes you feel that you have acted vn-ongly. 
In this way St. John realizes His calling as an Apostle 
TkeApottu of the Circumcision. He vindicates the ground on 
«mL»- which his fathers stood. He says that their revelation 
cisionex' of Qod was altogether a true revelation. But in this 

plCMM the 

ground of Way he also fulfils his calling as the herald of a new 

^Chwch. *^ ^® *^^* w^ *^ supersede the old. He shows that 
the old must pass away ; because it has done its work 
so thoroughly. St. John's Epistle is Catholic, as St. 
James's and St. Peter's are Catholic. It assumes 
the calling of the Jews to be the ground of the 
divine Ecclesia. But he is Catholic in another sense. 
He does not speak of Twelve Tribes. He speaks of 
that body into which the Twelve Tribes had been 
expanded. He speaks to those who were united in 

The Divine the Name which his Gospel and Epistle alike are 
setting forth, the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.' 

' I do not mean, of course, the slightest allusion to the verse upon 
which there has been so much valuable criticism expended, and which 
defenders of the Trinity were, for awhile, so foolishly set upon support- 
ing. I believe the effect of the whole Epistle, as a declaration of the 
Divine Name, is weakened, not strengthened, by the passage in which 
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If you have understood me so far, you will be Lbct. ix. 
prepared to follow me in what I have to say of the 
Apocalypse, which I reserve for the final Lecture of 
this Introductory Course. 

some marginal annotator, probably with the most innocent intention, 
endeavours to sum up the doctrine of it. 



LECTUEE X. 



THE APOCALYPSE. 

Lkct. X. The book ' of which I am to speak opens with the 
The open- words : Tie Jpocolypse or unveiling of Jesus Christy 
ing Vinon. fo^ich God gave to Him; to show unto His servants 
things which must shortly come to pass : and He sent 
and signified it by His Angel to His servant John; 
who bore record of the Word of God and of the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christy and of all things which he saw. 
The writer immediately explains his title. On the 
island of Patmos he had a vision of the Son of Man 

1 Bionjsius, the Bishop of Alexandria, according to Eusebios, consi- 
dered the style of the Apoca]yi)8e evidence against its proceeding from 
the same writer as the Gospel. The force of his objection may be felt 
more strongly by those who read the text of Lachmann, than even by 
those who follow that with which we are familiar. The offences against 
the rules of Greek grammar are greater in that which we are warranted, 
perhaps, in considering the more accurate collation. But every one, 
I suppose, will allow that the Gospel and the Epistle are very Hebraic 
in their form and construction; much more so than the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Epistles of St. Paul. Hence their simplicity. Imagine 
a writer who, — by divine ordinance, as we believe, using his circum- 
stances and education, — had always been led to look at Greek through 
the forms of his country's language, called upon to record visions 
of that which is not under the laws of Time. Might we not expect 
from him in such a case, a disregard of tenses, — the peculiarity of the 
refined Indo-Gcrmanic tongues,— a recurrence to the freedom of the 
older prophets ? 
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walking in the midst of seven golden candlesticks, lect. x. 
I use the word " vision," because it is the one which in what 
would be generally used to denote such an appearance vinon, 
as is there described. But I must tell you that the 
other word, " unveiling," or Revelation, is an immea- 
surably better one, and for this reason. By a vision 
we are apt to understand a momentary impression 
made upon the eyes or upon the mind of a particular 
person, of something that has been, or that is, or that 
is about to be. We associate it with what is trans- 
itory, with what belongs to the feelings and circum- 
stances of an individual. Now a revelation, whether 
we look at the origin of the word or at the use of it 
in Scripture, suggests a meaning that is precisely 
the opposite of this. A veil is withdrawn that we The word 
may know that which has always been, though it i^ter. ^^^ 
has been hidden from us. That which is true and 
permanent, but not visible, is laid bare. As the 
Psalmist expresses it, the foundations of the round 
world are discovered. And though the discovery is 
made to a particular man, the truth which he learns 
is for all just as much as for himself. 

If you read the first chapter of the Apocalypse con- Na a mae 
siderately and devoutly, you will see how unlike it is ^^^. 
to a mere dream. There is the profoundest reaUty '*<^* 
in it. And it is not a case of what the Scotch call 
" second sight." It is not the apprehension of some- 
thing that may come to pass hereafter, as if it were 
present. The unveiling of Jesus Christ is that final 
discovery for which all God's previous discoveries had 
been preparing. It gathers them up ; it explains their 
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^^^- ^' purpose; it shows what that truth is which was 

beneath them all. 
TheCandU' The form of the Revelation is connected with the 

stick. 

Candlestick in the Jewish Tabernacle. It tells us what 
that Candlestick was teaching the people. A centre 
of light there was, from which all partial light pro- 
ceeded ; all creatures were dark when that was with- 
drawn; each fulfilled its own work and illuminated 
its own sphere, while it was drawing light from the 
source of Ught. Jesus Christ here, as in the Gospel 
of St. John, is declared to be this Centre of Light, 
and to be ever dispensing it. He is walking in the 
TraHBia- midst of the seven golden candlesticks. The old 
tymboUfUo Tabernacle has passed away; the Temple has either 
*'^*^y' perished or is about to perish. But the meaning of 
the Tabernacle and of the Temple remains. The Uving 
Person of whom they have been testifying, is now 
unveiled. And the old witnesses of His presence, — 
not only the Tabernacle and the Candlesticks, but the 
Nation whose office was to diffuse light through the 
world, — have left other witnesses behind them, l^e 
seven Candlesticks are the seven Churches, 
The new Here, as in the Epistle, we find St. John reconciling 

what seemed the opposite views of the Church, which 
are presented to us by the Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision, and by St. Paul. We start from the 
Jewish ground, from the Tabernacle and the Candle- 
stick. But the truth contained in these is now 
realized and exhibited in a number of distinct bodies. 
These bodies, we shall see, differ as much from each 
other in their characters, circumstances, dangers. 
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as those which St. Paul makes us acquainted with, lect.x. 
Though they were near to each other, there is 
no obvious fellowship between them ; the Unity is 
beneath. And St. John goes on to show us, how He 
who is walking in the midst of them, and is their 
common Centre, is, at the same time, acting upon 
each one of them, speaking to each one. 

The Apostles were now all of them dead, except ^^rf-n»i«i< 
St. John. I have explained to you what kind of Churchet, 
government they exercised while they were alive, how 
fatherly a government it was, how severe it often was, 
yet how gracious, how Uttle it was defined by rules, 
how it reminded those who were subject to it of their 
Divine Father and of His government. What was to 
become of the Churches, when the Apostles passed 
away? The Epistles to Timothy and Titus tell us 
how St. Paul ordained overseers in Ephesus and 
Crete, to correct evils which were working in the 
Churches there, and to set them in order. The worth 
of these Epistles cannot be overrated. They teach 
us much respecting that age; they are guides to 
all after ages. But the Jewish poUty was then 
standing. St. Paul did not desire to set up 
another in the place of it. It might be said that 
Timothy and Titus were both exercising their func- 
tions in subordination to the Apostle. We could not 
conclude what would happen in the new state of 
things after the great overthrow. The same writer 
who tells us that the seven candlesticks were the 
seven Churches, tells us that the stars in Christ's tu start 
right hand were the Angels of the seven Churches. )^^ ^,,rf. 
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LisoT. X. And then he interprets his own words, by dehvering 
a message, not in his own name, but in Christ's 
Name, to these Angels. 
ThcAngeU, The name Angels is not defined, as words are 
defined in a dictionary. But there could not be a 
word which is equally significant to those who read 
the Bible, and especially to those who read this book. 
The Angel is the messenger between the invisible and 
the visible world. Each Church exists as a witness 
that there is an intercourse between these worlds, that 
Christ has broken down the barrier between them. 
He who presides over each Church testifies in his own 
person of this fellowship. His position declares that 
he has no light in himself, no authority of his own ; 
that any good he does, any power he exerts, comes 
from One who is not seen, but who is really present, 
the Guide of his spirit, the true Shepherd of his 
flock. I must beseech you to keep this principle 
steadily in recollection. I cannot tell you what mists 
have gathered round the Church from the forgetfulness 
of it, or how much it may help us in seeing our 
way through those mists. 
TheMeMOr The mcssagcs to these seven Churches, which are 
^hw^; contained in the second and third chapters of the 
how they Apocalypse, have seemed to some persons so wonder- 
inurpreud. fully dcscriptivc of diflFercnt periods in the history of 
the modem world, that they have talked of the 
Sardian age, and the Philadelphian age, and the 
Laodicean age, as if the Apostle'.s object was to point 
out conditions of society which were to succeed each 
other in some predestined order. I do not know 
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any thing which aflFords one a greater test of the lbct. x . 
truthfuhiess of the book and of the inspiration of 
the writer, than this. Every one sees allusions in the 
words to something which he has read of or met 
with. And he is not wrong. These applications, and 
multitudes which have not been observed, may all be 
admitted, if we do not try to bind the divine Teacher 
with our withes ; if we will take the words as we find 
them, and beheve that Christ was actually speaking 
through His servant to different Churches, which were 
existing in that day. For my purpose, I must adhere 
resolutely to that simple course. 

The Angel of the Ephesian Chiu'ch may, or may Ephesiu. 
not have been Timothy, whom St. Paul set over it. 
Whoever he was, he is described as very earnest in 
trpng t/iose w/io say they are Apostles and are not ; as 
being patient and laborious ; as hating the deeds of the 
Nicolaitans ; but as having fallen from his first love. 
You will easily suppose that there were many at this FoUe 
period, who pretended that they were Apostles, in the 
sense in which St. Paul said he was an Apostle,— who 
boasted that Christ had called them; who affibrmed 
that they had received a divine illumination, and 
must therefore be heeded by all people who cared for 
their salvation. The overseer of the Church in Ephesus 
appears to have been a bold, sensible, clear-sighted 
teacher, who was not daunted by these fanatics, but 
brought them to plain tests, and proved that they 
were not righteous men. There were also those who 
talked of the Gospel as being spiritual, and as having 
nothing to do vidth the Law. The flesh, in their 
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lbct. X. judgment, was utterly contemptible ; they might use 
Nicoiai- it as they liked.^ Nicolas, one of the Deacons, is 
'"'"• said to have maintained a doctrine of this kind; and 

either he or his disciples deduced from it the lawful- 
ness of a community of wives. This doctrine, the 
like of which we shall hear of often in the Church, 
had found its way to Ephesus. The angel of the 
Church there hated it, and tried to put it down, as 
he was bound to do. You see he was a strict 
upholder of straightforward honesty and moraUty, 
2o«, of against those who would subvert them. But, as often 
firH lave, happens with people of his class, he appears to have 
become somewhat indiflferent to spiritual principles, 
in his zeal against the abuse of them. Coldness and 
hardness were creeping on him, in the midst of his 
eagerness to assert the true, and to get rid of the 
counterfeits; he is bidden to repent, or his candle- 
stick will be removed out of its place. The Spirit, 
ThepwUth- who is spcakiug to him, tells him, that if he overcomes 
the hiemng. ^^ bcscttiug cvil, he shall eat of the tree of Ufe, which 
is in tfie midst of the Paradise of God. You must 
observe here, once for all, that in speaking to the 
Angel of the Church, the Spirit speaks to the Church. 
Its overseer represents it. His habits of mind, his 
temptations, the threatenings and promises which 
most concern him, belong to the society which he 

' The passage in Clemens, IrpcifiaTa, Book III. (from which Eusebius 
quotes, Book III. c. 28), if it cannot be assumed as strictly historical, has 
considerable internal evidence in its favour. Nicolas, it appears, wished 
to make a display of his amazing power of self-restraint. His followers 
converted his teaching into a plea for unlimited self-indulgence. The 
story has been repeated again and again in Church History. 
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guides. Observe, too, that the great punishment of lbct.x. 
all, is the extinction of Light. The candlestick shall 
be taken away. 

The Angel of the Church in Smyrna was exposed Smyma, 
to severe persecutions. The Apostle indicates clearly 
whence they came. Tliere were some who said they 
were Jews, but were not. He maintains the beUever 
in Jesus to be the true Jew, the true assertor of the 
covenant with Abraham. The other Jews, though neSyna- 
they might be numerically stronger, w^ere a synagogue ^^^^' 
of Satan. But they had the greatest power of annoy- 
ing their countrymen, who clung to the right king, 
either directly, or by their influence with heathen 
magistrates and mobs. The Smyrna angel and 
Church had need to remember Him who had been 
dead and was alive ; if they clung to Him — whatever The ncmd 
befel their bodies — they could not be hurt by the 
second, the spiritual death. 

I imagine that nearly all the persecutions of this Pergamo$. 
time still proceeded from the Synagogue; for the 
bitterness of the Jews against those whom they re- 
garded as their worst enemies, both a little before the 
fall of Jerusalem, and (as we shall find) for many 
years afterwards, became intenser, from their own 
calamities and disappointments. If so, " i/ie throne of 
Satan'' which is alluded to in the message to Perga- 
mos that follows, must be interpreted by " the syna- 
gogue of Satan," in the one to Smyma. There the 
Jewish influence was probably stronger than in the 
other Asiatic cities. This Church is said to be in- 
fested by a set of men holding the doctrine of Balaam, Baiaamitet. 
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Lect. X. which the angel of the Church had not suflSciently 
discouraged. Balaam represents in the Old Testament 
History the prophet who had abused divine inspira- 
tions, to the accomplishment of covetous and sensual 
purposes. St. Peter had already used his name to 
denote a class which would appear in his — the latter — 
days. Simon, the Jewish enchanter, whom we met 
in Samaria, and who, after he was baptized, is sup- 
posed to have made his knowledge of the Gospel an 
instrument of his trade, is a specimen of the class. 
St. John speaks of them as bringing idolatry and 
The Fiuk sensuality into the Church ; the confusion of the flesh 
w^!d^ and the spirit being the beginning of both. The' 
«^' Nicolaitan doctrine was another form of this tendency ; 

the two appeared together in Pergamos. The angel 
of it was brave and unflinching in his conflict with 
external foes. It was in the power of distinguishing 
between the true and counterfeit within the Church, 
that he was deficient. He who had the sharp sword 
with the two edges calls upon him to repent of the 
moral confusion which was in him and in his flock, 
and to seek for the blessing of clearness of conscience, 
that white stone of absolution which no man knoweth 
but he who receiveth it. 
Thjattra, The Augcl in Thyatira, amidst higher praises than 
those bestowed on Ephesus or Pergamos, is blamed 
for suflFering a prophetess, who is called Jezebel, to 
teach and to seduce the servants of Christ to eat things 
offered to idols, and to commit fornication. This 
tampering with idolatry and with the sins of which 
idolatry was at once the sign and the promoter, is, 
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as we might expect, the great peril of that time; lbot. x. 
it has been the peril of all times ; the peculiarity of 
Thyatira consisted in this, that a female enchanter Proph^. 
or prophet was the instrument in the temptation. 
The name given to her, like that of Balaam to 
the other deceivers, is, of course, intended to con- 
nect the later history with that of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Phoenician wife of Ahab, it has often 
been supposed, was more than a mere worshipper 
of Baal. She may have been his priestess; at all 
events, she had a fixed design of alienating the people 
of Israel from the worship of the unseen God of 
Righteousness, to the worship of a mere Lord of 
Power, a visible Ruler. The same kind of effect we Why eaUed 
may assume was produced by the teachings of the 
woman of Thyatira upon the Church there. They 
were led to substitute the visible for the invisible; 
and this from a notion that they had sounded some 
" depths " of wisdom which their ordinary instructors 
had not reached. A loss of moral strength, the com- 
mission of gross sins, was the consequence. He whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire declares that He will 
search out these secret evils, and bring them to the 
light of day; He promises to him who overcomes 
this temptation to be like the nations round about, 
— to mimic their worship and covet their splendour, — juuing tkt 
that he shall rule the nations.' 

* It is added, ** And I will give nnlo him the morning star,** The words 
must refer to the celebrated passage in Isaiah, respecting Lucifer, the 
Son of the Morning. The Jews, who were always aiming to be like 
the Babylonians, are told how their Man-god shall be cast down. If 
they will foUow their own true King, the God-man, they shall triumph 
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L'CT. x> No special deceivers are pointed out in the Sardian 

sardis. ChuTch, It is simpty declared with its overseer to be 

in a low torpid state. It has a name to live and is 

dead. He in this falling Church that overcometh its 

temptations will be clothed in white raiment; his 

name shall not be blotted out of the book of life. 

Christ will confess him before His Father and the 

Angels. 

Phiiadd- The Philadelphian Church, like those in Smjrma 

and Pergamos, was exposed to the special opposition 

of the pretended Jew. But it had clung in weakness 

to its true strength, and He that is holy and true, 

that hath the key of David, promises to keep it and 

its Angel from the hour of temptation, which shall 

come upon all the world to try them that dwell upon 

the earth. He is coming quickly. The Philadelphian 

Angel is bidden to hold fast that which he has, and 

to let no man take his crown. If he overcomes, 

Christ will make him a pillar in the temple of His 

God, and will write upon him the name of His God, 

The new and the name of the city of His God, the New 

^'^ Jerusalem, which cometh down out of Heaven 

from God. 
Laodicea. The Augcl of the Church of the Laodiceans is 
discovered to be neither hot nor cold. He thinks 
that he is rich and increased in goods, and has need 
of nothing. He knows not that he is wretched, and 
poor, and blind, and naked. Christ is standing at 
the door and knocking. If any one hear His voice 

over aU mere earthly powers, and over the spiritual powers which defy 
Him. The lesson is carried out and expanded by St. John. 
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and open the door, He will come in to him and sup lbot. x. 
with him. He that overcomes the lukewarm spirit 
shall sit with Christ on His throne, as He has over- 
come and is set down with His Father on His throne. 

You will feel more and more, as we proceed in our ^^'« ^^^ 
history, how serious the words are, " He that hath »•« what ' 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto these 7?^^' • 
Churches." But there are one or two points which 
you should take notice of, in order that you may 
appreciate the force of the words to the generation 
for which they were at first, designed. Observe, then^ 
that these seven Churches all belonged to Asia Minor, 
to the region with which St. John appears to have been 
himself conversant during his later years. They are 
not Churches connected with Palestine, they are not 
Macedonian or Greek Churches, they are not Latin 
Churches ; nevertheless, as their number seven indi- 
cates, they are evidently intended to set forth the 
Church as one complete body consisting of distinct 
portions. Though the Apostle exercises a kind of ^owthey 
oversight in each of these societies, he does not pre- the whole 
tend for a moment that it is he who unites them ; he ^•*'"*^*- 
does not even pretend that he knows what is going 
on in them, or can speak to them, or judge them. 
The kind of deference which was paid him by the 
Asiatic Churches, both in his life-time and after his 
death, must have been very great indeed. We shall 
find that they appealed to traditions which they sup- 
posed they had received from him, in opposition to 
traditions which the western Churches followed. But 
he disclaims any such dignity himself. His revelation 

l2 
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lbot. X. is of another aud diviner Overseer, who will remain 
for ever, and to whom the overseer of each Church is 
Hu ap- directly responsible. Another observation is one which 
j^^^^t y^^ cannot have failed to make for yourselves, but 
which I must not be weary of repeating to you, viz. 
that each one of these messages supposes a great 
crisis or judgment to be at hand, through which some 
of the Churches would pass well and some ill. I want 
you to understand that whether Jerusalem had yet 
fallen or not, the whole of this time was one of 
tremendous sifting, one in which the pure gold would 
have to be proved in the fire and in which the dross 
would be consumed. You will remark, at the same 
time, how many allusions there are to a New Jerusa- 
lem, a better and diviner society of which the world 
in general would be ignorant, but which the hearts of 
true and faithful men would enter into, and of which 
Christ would make them citizens. This you must 
bear in mind, in what I have to say about the rest of 
this book. I wish to pass it over as rapidly as I can, 
for I would not have you think I am giving you any 
new theory about it. But I must show you that 
whatever other meanings it may have, it has one 
which makes it the best of all introductions to Eccle- 
siastical History. 
2%^ When you read in the fourth chapter of a door 

^^^^ being opened in Heaven, you may think that we are 
carried into some distant region, with which we may 
have to do after death, but which stands apart from 
the common events of this earth. If you adopt that 
notion, I believe you will never understand this Reve- 
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latioD, nor any of God's revelations, nor Church lect. x. 

history which rests upon them. The vision which 

the Apostle has of a throne, and of One who sat 

upon it, and of the seven Spirits before the throne, 

and of the four beasts and the Elders, and of the 

Lion of the tribe of Judah, who is also the Lamb 

that has been slain, and who has seven eyes that go 

through the earth, and seven horns of power — is the 

vision of those divine and substantial realities which The etemai 

the eye cannot see or the ear hear, which are objects f^^,' ^^ 

of faith not of sight, but which do not belong to the 

future more than to the present or to the past. They 

are always present. They constitute that Heavenly 

Kingdom which Christ came to reveal, which He 

declares is for the poor in spirit, which it will be 

the blessing of every one to apprehend hereafter, 

the misery to lose, but which the Apostle would 

tell us is with us here. This is that state of things 

which abides amidst all the changes and fluctuations 

of this world's history and policy. And that Book, aiuBooh 

sealed vidth seven seals, which was in the hand of ^^'^^ 

Him that sat upon the throne, was, I apprehend, the 

book which showed how this perfect and eternal 

world is connected with the world of time and 

change ; how all the dark and sad events which men 

witness, those that had been going on since the 

world began, those that were passing when the Apostle 

wrote, those with -which different generations should 

be acquainted after he had gone away, are dependent 

upon Him who governs in this higher world, are 

f5ul)ject to His laws which are obeyed there, and Avill 
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lbct. X. serve for the manifestation of His righteousness. If 
The Lion this is the case, you will see why only the Lamb that 
Lamb, was slaiu could break the seals of this book ; for it is 
He who binds the two worlds together, it is He who is 
alive and was dead, who, as the Apostle speaks, has the 
keys of death and hell. This was the new and divine 
revelation which had been made by His death, and 
resurrection, and ascension. But that revelation did 
not supersede the old truth which the Jewish nation 
had been proclaiming. That chosen nation had existed 
to testify of a Son of Grod, who should be born of 
the tribe of Judah, and who was the Prince of all the 
kings of the earth. St. John says this Prince of the 
kings of the earth is the Lamb that was slain. His 
sacrifice marks Him out for the true King. All power 
which stands on any other ground than this, is rotten ; 
it is falling to pieces now ; it shaQ perish utterly. 
Method of Keep these thoughts in your minds, and then I 
have no doubt that you will be able by degrees to see 
1^ meaning in each of those seals, which the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah was able to break; a far better 
meaning than I could give you. I have felt the 
exceeding value of that passage of Scripture, as I have 
read diflferent pages of civil and ecclesiastical history. 
But I am afraid to confine it by partial notions and 
apprehensions of mine. I have no doubt that they 
are true as far as they go, but other men's apprehen- 
sions of it, though very different from mine, may be 
true also. God's revelation, we may be sure, is infi- 
nitely wider and deeper than our thoughts of it. All 
I virish is, to put you in a method in which I think you 
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may proceed safely. And by explaining to you, as I lect. x. 

have tried to do, what an earthquake there was at TheEaHh- 

this time ; how, as the Apostles speak, it was one that 2««*«- 

not only shook earth but also Heaven, which caused 

all the djmasties of the world and all the powers above, 

to which they had been doing homage, to tremble 

and be moved from their seats ; I think I have helped 

you to see that the convulsion when the sixth seal 

was opened, though it may have often occurred since, 

and though we may look for it in a more terrible form 

to occur again, is yet exactly what did take place while 

the last of the Apostles was tarrying till his Lord came, 

You will perceive alao, I think, that when St. John The uaitd 
speaks of God's sealing 12,000 of each of the tribes 
of Israel with His Name, he teaches us that the 
divine purpose in setting apart a nation was not in 
any way frustrated by the imbelief of those who said 
they were Jews, but were not ; that Israel was pre- 
served though Israelites fell away ; that the existence 
of a Christian Chiu'ch is a testimony to the fact that 
the caUing of God is without repentance. At the 
same time, you will learn from the magnificent con- 
clusion of the seventh chapter, that we are not to 
confine God by the limits of any tribes or nations, 
by any thing that we see on earth or read of in 
history; that the visible world is surrounded by an 
invisible one ; that in that there are multitudes which The muici- 
no man can number, of aQ nations, and kindreds, and 2> man 
peoples, and tongues, who have come out of great ^^^ 

, number. 

tribulation, and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
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LxoT. X. You will read in the allusions to the altar and the 
^^ golden censer, and the incense and the prayers of the 

prayeri of ^ 

the Saints, saiuts, and what followed them, how close and inse- 
parable is the connexion between prayer and sacrifice ; 
how both suppose a real connexion between the visible 
dud the invisible world ; how unreal that connexion 
would be, if there were not a Mediator between God 
and man. One who is both the Priest and the Sacrifice, 
One who has offered Himself up that God's will may 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

ju Trum^ You will scc how the Apostle adopts the language 
of the Old Testament, and explains its meaning, 
where he speaks of the seven Angels with the seven 
trumpets. As those which were blown, when the 
children of Israel went round Jericho, announced the 
approaching faQ of an accursed city, so all the different 
forms of God's judgments, whether they fall on sea, 
or earth, or air, whether they destroy the things in 
which man has delighted or come directly upon him- 
self, whether they are plagues to his body or terrors 
and torments to his conscience, whether they affect 
the mass of a people or its heads and rulers, are 
always forewamings that a false state of things is 
doomed and coming to an end, and that a righteous 
King is declaring His own power and government. 
If you ask me whether the city, on which the trumpets 
in St. John's day pronounced the sentence, was the 
city of Jerusalem, I can only answer by what I have 

What wot told you already. It seems to me that the whole 

Cit^^^ Roman world at that time had come into an accursed 
atheistic condition; that that Babylonian principle 
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which the Jewish nation existed to denounce was the lect. x. 
only one any longer recognised; but that the very 
heart and core of the evil was among the chosen 
people themselves ; that Jerusalem was the centre of 
the crime and wickedness of the earth ; that all the 
surrounding nations shared in the revolution, the 
most tremendous effects of which descended upon it. 
I think St. John teaches us this truth as we go on 
with his book, and it is one which we ought earnestly 
to lay to heart. 

He seems to tell us very clearly in the 10th chap- neopem 
ter, that the book which had been sealed with the 
seven seals was opened, and that the mystery of Grod, 
which He had declared to His servants the prophets, 
was about to be accomplished. This is exactly what 
I have been trying to show you, that the period we 
are speaking of was one in which the iniquities of all 
previous times were gathered up, and in which that 
mystery of the divine Love which had been revealing 
itself in all previous times, was also fully declaring 
itself. 

In the hour of utter darkness which is spoken of tu two 
in the next chapter, two witnesses are said to be 
prophesying in the midst of a great city, which is 
spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where also our 
Lord was crucified. You will hear of many attempts 
to find out who these two witnesses were. Some of 
those attempts greatly confuse, I think, the course of 
ecclesiastical history, and make the records of God's 
dealings with men unintelligible. All I would say to 
you on the subject is this: that as these two witnesses 
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Lbot.x. are aflfinned to be the two olive-trees and the two 
Binu candlesticks standing before the Lord of the whole 
^^*^ earth, which the prophet Zechariah speaks of, there 
must have been two such witnesses in the old times. 
As Moses and Aaron represented the law and the 
priesthood of the Jews — as Zerubbabel and Joshua 
represented the same law and priesthood after the 
captivity — we may suppose that there have always 
been some men, or some forms and institutions, who 
have asserted the great principles of God's order and 
of His fellowship with man. The particular men may 
have been killed ; the forms may have perished for a 
time ; there may have been a sense of triumph in the 
world, as if it had been rid of tormentors. But the 
principles could not die. They have revived, and Jiave 
been found more terrible than ever, to the exulting 
wickedness which they denounced. Thiat this should 
have been so in the city where our Lord was crucified, 
in its worst state, is aca>rding to all reason and pro- 
bability. It is not very important for us to know 
who or what the witnesses then were: it is very 
important to understand the course of God*s dealings 
with His creatures in every fearful crisis — ^in every 
hour of darkness. 
ne Woman We are told in the 12th c^tapter, that there ap- 
Chiid. peared a great wonder in Heaven. A woman is 
travaiUng in birth ; she brings forth a man-child ; a 
dragon is seeking to destroy it; there is a battle 
between the hosts of heaven and the powers of hell ; 
there is a great victory of the one over the other. 
All this passes behind the veil. These are great 
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truths and principles, of which the effects are to be lbct. x. 
manifested in this world. God has redeemed huma- 
nity; Christ the Son of Man is to rule over the 
nations; the powers of evil have struggled against 
Him. He has vanquished. The loud voice has Tiiehotu 
declared in heaven, "Now is come salvation and J^J^etra. 
strength, and the Kingdom of our God, and the 
power of His Christ. For the accuser of our bre- 
thren is cast down, which accused them before God 
day and night." The Apostle goes on to ultimate, 
that those who understood and believed this — who 
perceived that man was redeemed, and that a Brother, 
and not an accuser, was between them and God, were 
able to overcome the tempter by the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of His testimony. On earth 
they understood the mystery of heaven, and so they 
loved not their Uves unto the death. 

But there is another vision upon earth. Though TheWoman 
Humanity is redeemed — though the Child is caught ^^'^ 
up to heaven — the Woman is still on earth, persecuted 
by the dragon. Do you ask me what this woman is? 
The interpreters will all say, the Church. I would 
say the same. But yet I believe St. John's words 
are better than ours — ^that they teach us something 
which oiu* substitutes for them do not teach. The 
Church is a true Church while she feels that she is 
the representative of Humanity as redeemed in Christ, 
when she looks up to Him and acknowledges that the 
Son of Man is at the right hand of God. She has to 
endure persecution for this witness so long as she 
bears it. But God preserves her. The wings of a 
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Lktt. X. great eagle cover her. She is safe in any desolation. 
This principle is, I believe, true universally. But as 
the Apostle speaks of a time and times and half a 
time, I take it for granted that he aUudes to the spe* 
cial tribulation through which those who believed in 
Christ and testified of Him were passing at that period. 
ThefonM In like manner, the beast that came out of the sea 
%^f — ^the image of brute force — ^to which the evil spirit 
tpirituai gr^yg jjjg dominion, will, I doubt not, be found the 
great antagonist of the Church and of man in aU 
days. This is the godless, inhuman power, which 
sets itself against the Prince of the kings of the 
earth— against Him whose kingdom is based on 
sacrifice. And the other image of lying spiritual 
power which works miracles beside him, and draws 
men away to pay him homage, has, I am sure, been 
found doing the same work firom age to age. But 
I cannot get rid of plain words, which seem to show 
that this brute-power was gatliered up into some 
{>erson, — 1 should suppose, a Roman Emperor — ^most 
probably Vitellius, — and that all the enchantments 
and lying wonders which we have heard of as so 
prevalent in the empire, were likewise conspiring, 
perhaps through some one insignificant agent, to 
deceive and degrade the world which the Emperor 
^V[*f** ruled. To be subject to this beast was the appointed 
lot of Christian men as of other men. Their patience 
and faith were to be shown in not joining in the 
conspiracies and revolutions of the empire. But what 
they had to beware of was, lest they should receive 
the mark of the beast on their forehead and on their 
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•handsy lest they should inwardly reverence this brutal lbot. x. 
force and think it divine. 

The world in general, it is intimated, did thin. The mark 
There were some who could not do it. For they had ^^cuher. 
another Name marked upon them, the name of a 
Father. They followed the Lamb that was slain; they 
stood as redeemed men, singing a new song before 
the throne. They are described as a guileless band — 
unlike, you wiU say, any of those Churches exhibited 
to us in the ApostoUcal Epistles; for in them there 
was much of division, unbelief, and evil. Unlike, only 
in this respect, that these who are said to be gathered 
on Mount Sion, (they may have been scattered, as far 
as place and fleshly intercourse went, far and wide,) 
understood their privilege as baptized men ; that they 
claimed to be what St. Paul declared the Churches 
that he blamed most, were — elect in God the Father, tu hand 
and in Jesus Christ. Such songs as these have been ^*^*** 
sung in all, even the darkest, times. With them the 
Apostle teaches us to connect a proclamation going 
forth from an angel's voice in the midst of Heaven, 
and reaching to every nation and kindred of the earth. 
Fear God and give glory to Him, for His judgments 
are come, and worship Him that made Heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of water. This 
summons to turn from all divided worship, all devil 
worship, and to confess the living and universal God 
— ^the God in whom is Light and no darkness at all, 
the Gk)d whose Life Christ had revealed — is called 
an everlasting Gospel. Upon it follows the shout of Th^Ootpa. 
an angel. Babylon — ^the Babel city, the city of con- 
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lectt. X. fusion, — the city of divided Gods and lawless tyranny, 
ThefaUof £3 fallen. And then the decree of another angel, 
••If any man worship the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, 
the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of 
His indignation/' How closely these proclamations are 
linked to each other, how wonderfully the history of 
the Church and of the world has at various periods 
confirmed them, I believe you will know better 
hereafter. But St. John was permitted to see in the 
events of his own day the clear and authentic testi- 
The true mouy of them. The judgments on Jerusalem and on 
c^wdh^ Rome, the miseries of Jewish and heathen beast- 
worshippers, connected as they were with the preach- 
ing of the everlasting glad tidings, of the true Father 
and the righteous King, announced emphatically to 
his purged ears, however few might understand the 
message, that Christ was putting His sickle into the 
earth, and gathering the vine of the earth. 
TUSmg. If in this spirit you read that song of Moses, the 
servant of Gk)d and of the Lamb, which is contained 
in the 15th chapter, and the description in the 16th, 
TU Viak, of the scvcu vials, and of the voice which said, " It is 
done" and of the division of the great city ; though 
you may find many things too deep for you, much 
about which you must in ignorance and patience 
desire to be enhghtened — ^you will feel that you are 
not reading a book of tricks and puzzles, but a book 
full of awe, and wonder, and reaUty, which we want 
a child's heart to enter into, but which becomes most 
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needful, as the plot in the great drama of the world leot. x. 
thickens, and its catastrophe draws nearer. You will 
then, 1 think, approach the account of the judgment 
of the great harlot, the woman who was arrayed in TkeEarUt, 
purple and scarlet colour^ and decked with gold and 
pearls ^ having a golden cup in her hand^fuU of abomina- 
tions and jilthiness of her fornications ; upon whose fore- 
head was a name written^ Mystery y Babylon the Great, 
the mother of harlots, and abominations of the earth, 
with a full readiness to profit by all the suggestions 
which great and learned men have offered respecting 
it^ — ^with an assurance that what they have said must 
have much worth, and be entitled to the most serious 
reflection — but also with a determination to let the 
divine Teacher Himself open the book, and tell you 
its meaning. And then I apprehend that the mystery Mod^em 
of iniquity described there will be found indeed to ^^^Z^ 
have worked most mightily in Christendom, and to ^^^ '<* ^^ 

regordcd, 

have called forth the protests of reformers and mar- 
tyrs, whose names should be unspeakably dear to us, 
in this country and in all countries; but that it is 
not safe to limit its operation to any time or place or 
Church; and therefore that it is better, and more 
hopeful, to perceive how deeply the evil principle had 
penetrated in St. John's own day, how widely it had 
diffused itself, how fuUy he believed that a principle 
had been revealed which was mightier, which was 
going forth against the other, to battle and to 
victory. 

If you study the 1 8th chapter of the Apocalypse 
well, you will find how many aspects of evil are dis- 
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L10T.X. closed to us there — sensual, commercial, spiritual. 

^evu It reads^ certainly, like a picture of the breaking up 

under of a wholc Complicated system of society, that had 

^^^ been sustaining itself upon an unrighteous, anarchical, 

selfish, anti-christian principle. It is a prophecy, I 

doubt not, — a prophecy of which we shall find many 

fulfilments, and may yet find more perfect fulfilments; 

Thein^ but it is also a most accurate history of that over- 

tJUwM^' throw of all social order which afiected the city of 

TT**** . Rome itself, the Great mercantile cities which Rome 

eU%ei; the , . 

reUgUmt had adopted into its huge empire, and the city which 
**^' was so holy in its own eyes, and which is so horrible 

in ours, whereof Rome was the predestined scourge 
and destroyer. 
The Mddi The spcctaclc of such a judgment — in spite of the 
2a»i6. awful righteousness which we feel to be in it, and 
which makes us rejoice, because the evidence it bears 
is so clear and decisive, that the righteous God is the 
King of the earth — would be too appalling, if it were 
not for the last chapters of this great Revelation ; if 
there were not the vision of the marriage of the Lamb 
with the Bride who had made herself ready ; of Him, 
the divine Word of God, by whom all things were 
made, in whom is Life, and whose life is the Light of 
men, — as the Conqueror and Judge, followed by the 
armies of Heaven, clothed in fine linen, white and 
clean ; of the utter overthrow of the beast and the 
false prophet ; of the binding of Satan — though after- 
wards to be loosed for a season ; of a judgment of the 
dead as well as of the quick ; of a new Heaven and 
a new earth ; of a city which had no need of the sun. 
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neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God Lbot. x. 
did shine in it, and the Lamb was the light thereof : The HUy 
and into which the nations should bring their glory ^^' 
and honour; of a pure river of water of life proceeding 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb ; of a state 
in which there is no curse, because His servants serve 
Him, and see His face, and His name is in their 
foreheads. When are these things to be ? St. John tu office 
answers, " Behold, I come quickly." He evidently ^J,!^^ 
beUeved they were iien; that Christ was then coming 
to make it evident that these sayings were faithful 
and true. On their truth and faithfulness, I bcHcve, 
our Christendom, our modern world stands. I can- 
not but believe that the Church of God has existed, 
and does exist, to bear witness of a Father, a Son, 
and a Spirit, a one living God, who is mightier than 
all the gods whom men have made for themselves to 
worship ; of a kingdom of Christ, to which the king- 
doms of the world are subject, and must at last con- 
fess their subjection ; of a divine Word and Wisdom, Tranntion 
from which all the wise thoughts and words of men 
have proceeded ; of a spiritual imity which has made 
itself good, and shall make itself good against all 
divisions and separations. How the Church has 
borne this testimony ; how the Church has failed to 
bear it ; how God has borne it by her, without her, 
in spite of her — is the subject of the Lectures which 
I shall hereafter deliver to you. 

Before I conclude,^ it may be convenient that I 
should tell you what method I shall hereafter adopt. 

The first division of my lectures will extend to 

M 
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LioT. X. the death of Gregory the Great, Bishop o( Rome, 
Chnerai A.D. 605. The second division will extend from 
^T^ that time to the end of the Popedom of Boniface 
Miitonf. VIII., A.D. 1303. The third will extend to the 
commencement of the present century. The first 
period will be divided by the beginning of the 
reign of Constantine the Great, a. d. 306. The 
second, by the openhig of the eleventh century. 
The third, by the commencement of the German 
Reformation, a.d. 1517. I cannot explain to you 
at present why I fix upon these epochs as boundary 
lines. I hope they will explain themselves to you 
as we proceed. I have given the subject some 
consideration, and I think the arrangement that I 
have adopted, is, on the whole, the most natural, and 
wiU prove the most convenient to you. Within each 
Dif^gn of these divisions, I shall follow the order of the 
centuries. It would be a good reason for doing so, 
that I am walking in a line which the experience 
of ecclesiastical historians has led them to choose. 
They knew well enough that there were some dis- 
advantages in it, but they found that the advantages 
preponderated ; and if you try any other method, I 
think you will find that it is so. As I wish my 
lectures to be guides to you in your reading, I 
would not willingly embarrass you by inventing new 
plans which you would not be able to reconcile with 
those which more learned men have struck out for 
themselves. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE DIFFERENT CHURCHES IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 

Some of you have asked me about the books summariei 
which I should wish you to use while you are list- %^^^'^^ 
ening to these lectures. If I could find a text-book 
that satisfied me, 1 should desire you to get it, for 
it is a considerable help in class-teaching. But I 
have not fallen in with one that would exactly suit 
my purpose. I must therefore do as well as I can 
without it. The manuals which are most in use 
among us are translations from French or German 
authors, some of whom have written in their own 
tongues, some in Latin. The exceptions are Dr. a few of 
Burton's book, which only extends over three centu- ^^^^ 
ries ; the sketch of Bishop Hinds, originally published £nginnd 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, which docs not rated. 
go so far — at least, the part which has been repub- 
lished; the History of Milner; Dr. Waddington's 
History, published by the Society for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge ; and the short one of Mr. Palmer, 
published in the Englishman's Library. Each of 
these has its own merits. Two or three of them are 
books of much care and learning. I hope I may 
assist you in profiting by them all, as well as in using 
the work of Mosheim, which is a most learned and 

M 2 
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Lkot. I. valuable index to Ecclesiastical History, drawn up by 
an honest, conscientious man, but from which I think 
you would hardly learn what the Church is, or what 
it has done in the world. If you read him in English, 
you must get the latest translation, revised by Soames. 

Oibixm. Gibbon, though he hated Christianity, will make you 
feel the reaUty of the Church, and its influence on 
the politics of the world, far better than the regular 
Ecclesiastical Historian. What he will not tell you, 
how the faith of the Church moulded the hearts of its 

Neamder. members, you will learn from Neander, considerable 
portions of whose deeply interesting work have been 

Oiader. translated into EngUsh. You will find Gieseler's 
Manual, of which there is an American translation, 
an invaluable book of reference, when you want to 
study the literature of the Church as it bears upon any 
particular topics. He illustrates questions by quota- 
tions from original authors, with remarkable fair- 

a^hH^ ness and skiU. But you must beware of trying to 
ascertain the convictions and mind of a writer, even 
from passages that are chosen most impartially to 
explain his opinions. You must know the battles he 
has fought with himself, the men he has mixed with, 
the work he has done, if you would know him, or 
even understand his words. I shaQ be most thankfid 
if any hints of mine should put you in the way of 
getting this kind of acquaintance with the persons of 
whom I shall speak to you, and with the times in which 
they Uved. Most of you will be too much occupied 
hereafter, to have much leisure for antiquarian inves- 
tigations. But I should Uke you to feel that the 
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facts of Ecclesiastical History concern yourselves and lect.i. 
your flocks ; that the people whom it brings before Ecdui- 
us were men of our own flesh and blood ; that He ^y^ 

History fov 

who called them to their work is calling us to ours, wn-hers, 
I do not think it is our business, but our laziness, 
which keeps us from understanding God's world and 
God's Church. If we were more alive, and more 
interested in all the men and things that are passing 
around us — in all that we and other men have to do 
and to sufier — the history of past times would become 
infinitely more clear to us. At all events, that is the 
way in which we Englishmen must get to know any 
thing about it. The study of books and manuscripts 
may be piu^ued more diligently elsewhere than here. 
We ought to be most grateful to those who have pur- 
sued it, or are pursuing it, in any part of the world. 
All their studies, their discoveries, their mistakes, are 
of exceeding worth. We are to discover their worth 
by life. Instead of complaining that God has put us 
into the midst of a bustling, working nation, we are 
to make use of that bustle and work, to explain 
thoughts and desires, fears and hopes, which men 
have cherished in their closets, and uttered in their 
prayers. Then, what was spoken to them in the 
secret ear, will likewise teach us what we have to 
proclaim on the house-tops. 

The method I have adopted in my introductory HUtoryof 
lectures — or rather, the method which the Acts of the during 
Apostles and the Apocalypse have pointed out to us ^9^^^^^- 
— ^will be the best for us in future. I shall consider a.d. 98. 
what information we have about those Churches which ^^^^' 

A.D. 117. 
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Lbot. I. 
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the Scripture History brings before us, when we lose 
sight of it, and what new Churches arose out of these. 
I begin to-day with the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 
A.D. 98. I shall follow out the information to the 
end of the century. 

Our first interest is, of course, about Palestine. 
From the hints I have given you, you will be pre- 
pared for much vagueness in the reports upon this 
subject. Eusebius, who Uved in Palestine, and must 
have had access to written memorials, if any were to 
be found, acknowledges that he knew of none : he only 
believed from tradition that Justus succeeded Symeon; 
that circumcised men ruled the Church till the time 
of Hadrian ; that then a number of men, indifferently 
circumcised or uncircumcised, followed each other at 
very short intervals. 

These reports tell us something by their very ob- 
scurity. The Palestine Church clung to the city and 
the Temple : they were gone. It had tried to assert 
the sanctity of the calling of the Jews : God seemed to 
have disowned that calling. The Christians may have 
striven hard to preserve their character. They may 
have put themselves under the guidance only of those 
who had the sign of the old Covenant. They may 
have even resolved only to acknowledge as their legiti- 
mate guides, those who were of the house of David. I 
suppose there may have been great party conflicts; 
many of the old sects may have appeared with new 
faces ; there may have been questions not only who 
should govern them, but about the form of govern- 
ment they should adopt. But the Ebionitic parly 
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was probably in effect predominant — the one which lect. i. 
boasted that it followed the tradition of St. James. 

Then came what we may always expect in such 
circumstances — a time of persecution. There arose a 7%« jewUh 

• 

false Christ — Barcochba was the name which he bore ^^^^' 
— ^who stirred up the Jewish people to revolt. It is 
the common opinion that the Roman ploughshare 
had not yet gone round the city of Jerusalem. The 
Temple had perished, against the wish of Titus. Who 
could tell that both might not rise out of their ruin ? 
There was such a hope always latent in the Jews 
every where. It was likely to be strongest in Pales- 
tine. They only wanted a leader. When one appeared 
with the old characteristics — a fanatic and a brigand 
- — ^using the Name of God and the words of Scripture 
— ready to die and to murder in that Name, and for 
the accomphshment of those words — multitudes were 
sure to gather about his standard. The revolt of 
desperate people, who have ties of blood and religion 
to each other, is always very formidable. Through a 
great part of the reigns of Trajan and of Hadrian, 
this Jewish war troubled the Roman empire, and 
required the serious efforts of the legions to put it 
down. It is not unimportant in that point of view j 
but it is most important in the history of the Church. 
The insiu^gent Jews, who were often triumphant — PerBecution 
who were in possession of towns and districts in ^^J;^ 
Palestine for a long time — regarded, as you will sup- inaurffcnts. 
pose, the followers of Jesus with especial hatred. I 
should not think that any organized persecutions 
which they suffered afterwards could have been worse 
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lect. I. than the sufferings they underwent from these anar- 
chists ; though they are not of a kind that are likely 
to be recorded, and though the Palestine Church was 
in too unsettled a condition to preserve records. The 
trial may have been temporary, but the effect of it 
was permanent. This war seems to have been the 
great means of severing the Church, there as well as 

Effect of it. elsewhere, from the sjmagogue. After it, there could 
be no question whether the disciples of Jesus were a 
Nazarene sect or no. Those who were still inclined 
to acknowledge that name, and to cling to their 
Jewish distinctions, were now regarded as separatists. 
The Ebionites were treated as a party outside of the 
Church. 

^itaCapi- The end of this war in the reign of Hadrian was 
memorable for another reason. Jerusalem, the holy 
city, the city of David, the city of Jehovah, acquired 
a new name. It was called iElia Capitolina. The 
first name was taken from the emperor, -^ius 
Hadrianus ; the second declared that it was dedicated 
to the Jupiter of the Roman Capitol. There is some- 
thing more significant in this change than even in 
the overthrow by Titus ; or rather, one was the con- 
siunmation of the other. That mighty witness that 
the earth has an unseen God over it, a righteous 
King ruling over the inhabitants of it, was now 
utterly gone. The Jew might approach the city once 
a year, and only once, to think of what it had been. 
Two centuries hence we shall hear of the old name 
again. It will meet us in various passages of our 
history ; it will never lose its power over the heart t)f 
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Christendom. But at this time Christians rather lkct. i. 
pointed with a kind of exultation to the witness 
which was borne by its downfal to their King. They 
preferred long afterwards to speak of Caesarea as the 
chief city of the Palestine Church. 

Samaria, you will remember, had a different cha- Samaria, 
racter from Judeea in the ApostoUcal records, as well 
as in the earlier times. Simon the enchanter pre- 
sented himself to us there in conflict with St. Peter. 
I have hinted at various traditions that became cm*- 
rent respecting him, all of which turn more or less 
upon the beUef that his doctrine was in some way 
especially opposed to that of this Apostle. St. Peter sets 
forth Jesus Christ as the centre and corner-stone of 
all fellowship among men ; Simon believed in a Christ, Simon. 
one among many who exercised great powers, and 
had some mysterious divinity. This distinction 
becomes more and more important, as we proceed in 
the history of this century. 1 speak of it here, be- 
cause Samaria is always regarded, by old historians at 
least, as the starting-place of the debates to which this 
radical difference gave rise. Menander is said to have Menander. 
been Simon's successor. You must not infer from the 
word "successor" that they were necessarily related to 
each other as pupil to teacher, though that may very 
possibly have been the case. The phrase only intimates 
that Menander had the same habit of mind as Simon; 
that they both looked upon the Christ mainly, either 
as One possessing miraculous powers, or as an emana- 
tion from the Divinity — that they both separated Jesus 
the humble Man from Christ the divine Power. They 
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lkct. l did this probably in a more Jewish way than those 
we shall hear of afterwards. I think there is no 
doubt that we may trace in Samaria the rude form of 
a system which became refined and complicated in 
Syria and Egypt. 
Jtutin^a As I wish you always to associate eminent men 
sa^ruan. ^^^ ^^^ countries from which they sprung, when we 

can know them, I will add, before I leave Samaria, that 
Justin, of whom we shall hear much hereafter, was 
bom in one of its villages. His after life is connected 
with the Greek cities and with Rome. I do not 
suppose that he had anything to do with the Church 
in Samaria ; he was probably an unbeliever in Jesus 
while he dwelt there. Nor is there an evidence that 
he was a Jew by birth ; it seems to me clear that he 
was not. Nevertheless, his Samaritan origin must have 
afiected his thoughts and character not inconsiderably, 
the more as he must in his childhood have heard 
much of the war under Barcochba, if he did not 
witness some of the later events of it. 
Syria. We will now go to Antioch. Here we find ourselves 

in quite a new region. There is evidently a settled 
society ; a father or overseer is at the head of it : 
there is fellowship between it and other societies that 
we have heard of already in the ApostoUcal records ; 
the Heathen people wonder what it means, and begin 
to regard it as troublesome, even formidable. I told 
you that there was a tradition of St. Peter having 
presided over this Church, in the same way as St. 
James did at Jerusalem, and that there was very little 
justification for the opinion in the facts of his history. 
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We know nothing of the society, after the story in lkct. i. 
the Acts of the Apostles leaves us, till we find Ignatius 
there in the days of Trajan. 

There has been a great controversy about his let- ignaHut. 
ters, one in which our Bishop Pearson took a con- 
spicuous part. A number of epistles had been passing 
under the name of Ignatius, which were manifestly 
forgeries, and which had brought the rest into dis- 
credit. Pearson maintained the genuineness of the HisLettera. 
letters to the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Rome, 
Philadelphia, Smyrna, and of one to Polycarp. These 
epistles contain some very strong passages respecting 
the authority of the Bishop or Overseer, and the 
impossibiUty of a Church acting without him. The 
question, therefore, whether they are genuine, has been 
mixed up with the opinions of men upon this subject. 
However much they may have wished to look fairly 
at the evidence, their wishes to find, or not to find, 
something in so early a document which might support Corurwerty 
their previous conclusions, have more or less affected J)^**"^ 
their judgments of it. The recent discovery of a 
Syriac version of these epistles, greatly reduced in 
size, has given a new turn to the controversy, some 
maintaining that this version enables us to make out 
a consistent original text, some that it was garbled to 
suit the purposes of persons who did not like the 
sentiments of Ignatius. 

I am not going into this dispute. But I have said Advantage 
thus much to you about it because I desire to point chief of u, 
out to you a good and an evil which has followed 
from the argument. The good is, that documents ai'e 
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^"^^'^^ sifted — ^that each person, on whatever side he writes, 
brings out some fact or observation which others had 
overlooked — that between them some maxims and 
rules of evidence which may be appUed to different 
cases are established. The evil is, that the readers, 
and still more, the disputants, begin to form quite 
a false notion of the man about whom they are 
talking. Some of you have fancied, I dare say, 
because I have alluded to statements respecting 
the authority of the Bishop, that Ignatius was a 
polemical author, who was maintaining some doctrine 
or theory about Church government. You could not 
make a greater mistake. He is the simplest; most 
ignatiua a child-like man, one can meet with anywhere. We call 
Satha-^^ him one of the Apostolical Fathers, and we could not 
give him a better name. Whichever text of his 
writings is the true one, that character comes out 
most evidently in him. He is a shepherd watching 
over a flock, a father looking after a family. There 
are other flocks under different shepherds, distinct 
famiUes under distinct fathers. These he claims fel- 
lowship with, because he confesses one chief Shepherd, 
one Father that is over them all. But he is as Uttle 
of a debater or of a speculative man as it is possible 
to conceive. His only thought is how to keep his 
sheep together ; what is likely to tempt them to wander 
and choose ways of their own. Even on this point 
he does not go into any refinements. He knows very 
Uttle about the thoughts that were stirring in men's 
minds at that time, or how to bring out the truths of 
the Gospel in reference to them. He has no calling 
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to that work, and he does not pretend to do it. If you lbct. l 

fancy that because he Uved so near the time of the cawMt be 

Apostles, and because he was, perhaps, the disciple ^^^^^'^ 

and friend of the Apostle John, there must be some Canonical 

RniatLttM 

danger of confounding his letters with those in the 
Bible, you have only to read them, and you will find 
the difference. All that wonderful and various wisdom 
which was brought out in the Apostle Paul, to meet 
the various circumstances of men in different nations 
and churches of the world, is entirely wanting in 
Ignatius. The deep theology of the Apostle John, 
which reconciles so many different and opposing 
thoughts, and which remains a treasure for the 
peasant and the sage in every new period, has 
nothing which corresponds to it in his pupil. 
Yet in one sense the mantle of his master has 
fallen upon him. The affectionate, loving, uniting Besem- 
spirit is with him. That was wanted for the new i^nth^m, 
time as for the old. In every other respect the 
ApostoHcal Fathers were to offer the most striking 
and lively contrast to the writers whom they reve- 
renced, and who were by degrees to be recognised 
as canonical. 

Yet Ignatius had a calling of his own, and I want Daire/or 
you to see how great and noble a one it was. You J^7wiW^ 
must think of him as a man and a pastor, much more 
than as a doctor ; and then you will understand what 
his doctrine was, how living it was, how entirely it 
meant faith and trust in a Uving Person, how, for that 
reason, it could sustain him in his work and in his 
death. He had certainly a weakness, and one which 
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L»CT' I' might afterwards do much harm in the Church, when 
it was indulged by men of another character than 
his. He had an intense craving to die for his Master. 
It was not that he attached the least merit to such an 
jieoionof act; that thought never entered his mind, or, at least, 
**• never dwelt there. But the death of Christ was so 

present to him, he so much Uved upon it and in it, 
that he could conceive no blessedness or glory like 
that of entering into it thoroughly and altogether. 
He could not feel himscK much at home in the 
frivolous city in which his body dwelt ; his home was 
elsewhere. And there was a certain impatience to get 
rid of his earthly tabernacle, that he might be ever 
with the Lord, which shows how real his faith was, 
but shows too, I think, that there was some great 
difference between him and that Apostle who was 
content to be a prisoner of Nero, that he might be 
a witness for God. 
Trajan and There is nothing, however, much more instructive, 
ignatwt. Qp moTe bcautiftd, than the story which is preserved 
to us of the interview between this old Father and 
the Emperor Trajan. Trajan had the kingdoms of 
the world in possession ; he was adding to them by 
fresh conquests ; he was ruling them, on the whole, 
wisely and honestly. He took the society of the Roman 
empire as he found it, with its beliefs and its unbe- 
liefs, its vices and its gods, — the order which had 
come down from other days, the corrupt habits and 
passions which were threatening that order with 
destruction. He did not pretend to make this world 
better : he was to hold it together as well as he 
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could. He felt he was bound to do that; and he leot.l 
did not shrink from the labour that was wanted for character 
the task. He was a man of strong, clear sense, of Emperor. 
kindly dispositions, covetous of power, but desirous 
to be just. Ignatius was a ruler, too, in his way, — a 
ruler on a very small scale, over a few sheep or chil- 
dren, suph as I have described, in the midst of a city 
that was hungering after wealth, given up to pleasiu'e, 
worshipping the gods,— in a great measure for the 
games and festivals with which their worship was 
accompanied. The Christian family was not one which 
left the inhabitants of this city quiet. It is not 
like those who frequented the Jewish synagogue, — a 
people with curious rites, which they have inherited 
from their fathers, and who leave other people to 
keep their own traditions, while they keep theirs. 
This family is intrusive, aggressive, — it claims all 
people as belonging to it, — it tempts them within its 
circle. If they come into it, they abandon their 
own. 

It was impossible for Trajan not to take notice of Bu reasons 
such a society. You will easily conceive that when ^l^i^ig of 
the two men looked each other in the face, they ^ff^^^^ 
would understand each other very little. Trajan 
accused Ignatius of transgressing his commands, and 
of tempting many to their ruin. He called him 
KaKoBalficop, by which he meant much what a person 
would mean in our day, by caUing one for whom he 
had a contempt, a poor devil. Ignatius took hold of 
the word, and said, " That one who bore God in him 
could not be called a demon or devil, seeing that the 
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Lect. I. demons depart from the servants of God. But if the 
Emperor meant that he was evil towards the demons, 
he confessed it. Having Christ as his Heavenly 
King, he broke their plots in pieces." " Who is it," 
asked Trajan, *' who carries God within him ? " 
Ignatius answered, " He that has Christ in his 
heart." " Why," said Trajan, " do you not think 

Tktdmont, that wc have the gods in our mind, seeing that we 
have them as our allies against our enemies ?" Igna- 
tius said, " The demons of the nations, thou, in thy 
error, callest gods. For there is one God, He that 
hath made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, 
and all things in them; and one Christ Jesus, the 
Son of God, the Only-Begotten, whose kingdom may 
I enjoy." " Do you mean," said Trajan, " Him that 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate ? " Ignatius said, 
" Him that hath crucified my sin with the inventor 
of it, and hath put down all demoniac error and 
wickedness under the feet of those who bear Him 

Chriitin in their heart." "Dost thou, then," said Trajan, 
"carry the Crucified One within thyself?" Igna- 
tius said, " Yea. For it is written, * I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them.'" Thereupon Trajan 
pronounced sentence : " We ordain that Ignatius, 
who says that he bears the Crucified witliin him, 
be led as a prisoner to Rome, there to be made 
the food of wild beasts, for the amusement of the 
people." 

Tktrtcord^ ^ ^^^ ^^* dwcll as much as some have done, on 

o/*« the records of martyrdoms. Many of them are clearly 

01 later mvention. But this, and one or two to which 
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I shall allude in the second century, have not only a lbct. l 
real savour of antiquity in them, but make known to 
us the innermost principles upon which the Church 
was standing, and the secret of the power which it 
was exerting in the world, a secret often misunder- 
stood by 1 hose who glorified the Fathers of the Church 
in after days. For instance, it became a custom in ignaHut, 
the Church to call Ignatius Geo^opo^, 'the God- tl^"^ 
bearer,' because he spoke of his carrying Christ in efrf^p^t. 
him. So far as this name expressed merely the 
respect and love of his own flock, and their convic- 
tion that he was living in close communion with the 
spiritual world, there was no great harm in applying 
it to him. But certainly he never meant to claim it 
as if it were some special title. His quotation from the 
Scriptures showed that he looked upon every Christian 
man as a Qewf>opos, whether he was mindful of his 
high and awful privilege or not. His exhortations 
had no meaning, if this were not true. He had no 
testimony to bear to Trajan against the visible gods 
to whom he was bowing down, if he could not speak 
of Christ having come to claim men as members of 
HimseK, and so, as children of His Father. The 
limitation of the language was a dangerous symptom. 
I cannot say how early it may have manifested itself; 
but I have no doubt very soon, it is so natural. And 
there was another bad symptom, which the history of Search for 
the martyrdom of Ignatius makes known to us. His *^* 
friends gathered up relics of his body after he was 
killed, and preserved them : so the ptory says, and I 
cannot see any reason for disbelieving it. The act 

N 
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lbot. I. was a simple and innocent one at first, but, like the 

Ephod which Gideon made, it became a snare and 

a sin to the house of Israel. The antiquity of the 

practice makes no difference at all in this respect. 

There was peril in it from the beginning. We shall 

see by.and-by with what other perils it speedily 

became connected. 

intercourte I spokc of Ignatius as kuowiug very little of the 

chMTckand thoughts by which men were exercised in his time, 

the PertuMn if^Qyj^grh he fulfilled his own work so faithfully. You 

must not suppose that such ignorance was universal 
in the Church of Antioch. It was on the borders of the 
old Persian empire. The members of it met continually 
with men who had been nourished in that faith of 
which I spoke to you in a former lecture. It had not 
lost its power, — ^it could not, for it appeals to some of 
the strongest and deepest experiences in men's hearts. 
Thedarh "Are wc uot dwclUug in an evil world?" these 
wriA Persians asked ; — " Who can have made it ? — Surely 
some dark and evil being. But there is a better 
world we think of and dream of. It may be in the 
bright stars over our heads, in the sun, or moon ; — 
it may be in some region where spirits dwell, but 
which the eye does not see. No doubt that world 
must have something to do with ours. All the Kght 
that visits us must proceed from it. Doubtless from 
time to time some persons or spiritual beings come 
thence to do us good. How else could we account 
for any good men dweUing here, in the midst of all 
our evil? They must be the chosen favourites of 
Heaven, picked out from the rest, by these beings that 
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descend to us^ and act in a multitude of secret ways Lect. i. 
upon us." 

Such thoughts were more distinctly and broadly widedif- 
expressed in the Persian faith than in any other. ^^^^!^^f^ 
But they were diffused, in one form or other, through ** ^^ 
the Roman world. That passion for enchantments, century. 
that ready belief in all teachers who spoke of strange 
new influences, was a sign of their prevalence. The 
visible powers to which men paid a traditional, heart- 
less homage, were not enough for them. There must 
be some unknown, mysterious agency, of quite a differ* 
ent nature from these. Nay, were not these their op- 
pressors, from which they were crying to be delivered? 

The preachers of Christ's Gospel said, in plain Apparent 
terms, that they were. They spoke of the rulers of ^^^ ^ 
the darkness of this world. They spoke of Christ ^^^^ 
deUvering men from them. Those who embraced the Chtpet. 
Gospel heartily, in the love of it, soon found what 
these words meant. They felt they were not the 
servants of dark, malevolent powers, — that they were 
not the servants of visible things. They had found 
their true Father : they had arisen and gone to Him. 
Christ, by His acts of power, had claimed earth, 
and sea, and air, for Him. They could confess an 
unseen, heavenly, spiritual Lord of all. They could 
invite their fellow men to renounce any other worship, 
and serve Him. 

This was the spirit in which Ignatius spoke to Tra- inferences 
Jan. But those who had not felt the true burthen of the ^^i^ 
world's evil on their hearts, or had not sought deUver- 
ance from it as he had, could easily draw from his 

N 2 
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L»OT. L words the sense that this world was the possession of 
evil spirits ; that it belonged of right to them ; that 
Christ had come as an alien or intruding power into 
it ; that He had chosen out a few favourites while He 
was down here on earth, whom He meant to be with 
Him in the world of Light ; that their duty was to 
keep themselves out of all contact with material 
things which were utterly evil, and, as far as they 
could, from any intercourse with a world which was 
not only devil-tainted, but devil-possessed. 
Attempu For somc time, those who held those thoughts 
cfewt^ would seem to themselves and to others more eminent 
Christians than the rest of the Church; stronger 
protestants against the surrounding heathenism; hold- 
ing up a higher ideal of devotion to their brethren. 
- They knew that St. Paul had striven to bring his body 
into subjection ; they could invent devices for the pur- 
pose of showing their utter contempt for it, and of 
separating their souls from all intercourse with it. 
The further they carried these experiments, the more 
they appeared to ascend into an invisible region, and 
to acquire the pfcwer of investigating its secrets. 
jDoetrmu By degrees, however, those who had admired these 
ihec^i^ teachers for the sublimity of their virtue and of their 
practice. aspiratious, would be startled by very strange language 
from their Ups, language which seemed not only at 
variance with all they had heard from Ignatius, all 
they read in the writings of the Apostles, but abso- 
lutely subversive of their doctrine. " Matter being 
essentially evil — the body being accursed — is it possi- 
ble," these spiritual men would ask, " that Christ has 
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actually taken flesh, that He has died on an actual Lsot. l 
cross ? Can He, the pure spiritual Being, have come ckngt* 
into direct contact and conflict with the defilements ^^ ^^ . 

parentf no* 

of our world ?" " Oh ! surely not,*' they replied : " it ♦"«»^ 
must have been only an apparent flesh He wore; it was 
only an apparent death He died." This was enough 
for some. Others must have a new theory to ex- 
plain this. No doubt the Evangehsts attributed 
plain, simple, earthly acts to their Lord and Master. 
So they might. Jesus of Nazareth did, no doubt, jenutepa- 
perform those acts. But the Christy the spiritual ^^^j^ 
Being, must not be identified with Him. Was it not 
said that the Spirit descended upon Him at His bap- 
tism? The Christ is He who is anointed with the 
Spirit. Why might not the Christ descend into Jesus 
then, and desert Him again before His passion ? 

Those who had arrived at this point, were already seming 
on the same ground with those in Persia or else- :^:^ 
where, who spoke of divine helpers and redeemers, r^rogru- 
coming from the world of light into the world of 
darkness. There was nothing in what they called 
Gospel, which essentially differed from this old behef. 
For it had ceased to be a Gospel. It was no longer a 
message to mankind about One who had been actually 
born into this world, that He might claim them and it 
for His Father and their Father. It was a scheme about 
the descent of a certain divine essence into the body of 
a mere man. Such essences might have dwelt in other 
bodies before ; or they might have moved about with- ^^^^ 
out any bodies. Might they not, as the Persians said, ^'f^, 
have come from the stars ; the world of light which the Theology. 
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leot.i. good Creator had formed? Must not they have ap- 
peared here, to rescue certain holy souls from the evil 
Creator ? Might not all the acts of Christ, as well as 
His rdation to those who had dwelt on earth and 
been helpers to man before Him, be explained on this 
hypothesis ? 
Sahurm- The name of Satuminus is connected in the Church 

"***' of Antioch with doctrines of this kind. They seemed 

to him and to his followers far more profound than 
those which had been taught in the Church before. 
The simpler men in the Church were scandalized by 
them as startling denials of what was most precious 
to them. Later times have wondered how opinions, 
which, when they are brought together, seem so 
strange and incoherent, could have ever arisen in 
the mind of one man, or been adopted by others. I 
apprehend that there was the most profound meaning 
in the thoughts of those Persian sages, who had asked 
what this world is, and what other and better world 
Eii opiiv' there is than this. But if the news that Jesus Christ 
•^j^ had taken flesh and redeemed mankind, was the only 
how far possible answer to this question, Satuminus and his 
friends were not finding out a new and deeper satisfac- 
tion of men's difficulties, but setting aside one which 
had been given. The form which their opinions took, 
was determined by the circumstances in which they 
hved, or in which they were educated. The tempta- 
tion to the opinions lay in their desire to be different 
from other men; in not liking to acknowledge a com- 
mon Lord, and common Deliverer. It is not safe 
merely to dwell on their extravagances. It is neces- 
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sary to remember that these formed themselves by lkct.i. 
degrees most naturally, and that, if we are in no danger 
of falling into their particular habits of thought, we are 
just as much in danger as they were, of accepting 
the principle, which gave these habits of thought all 
their mischief and malignity. If we do, the practical Maybe 
results will be the same ; we shall not really believe •'^^******^ 
that Christ has come in the flesh more than they did. 
I shall say nothing more about the Church of An- 
tioch in the second century, except that one of its 
bishops, Theophilus, wrote a defence of the Christian TUophUut, 
feith, which is still extant; and that we have a fragment i^ ^ ^' 
by another, Serapion, in reference to a Gospel, passing Serapum, 
under the name of St. Peter, which inculcated, he ^^•^®^* 
aflSrms, many false doctrines. On both these subjects 
I may have to speak to you, when I turn from 
particular Churches to the Church as forming one 
Society. 



LECTUEE II. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

CHTJBCHE8 IN ASIA MINOK. 

LjKff.iL I SHALL now pass to the Churches in Asia Minor. One 
Ana of the Epistles of Ignatius, as I told you, is addressed 

to the Church of Ephesus. As it is greatly reduced 
in the Syxiac version, I will draw no conclusions from 
it respecting the character of those to whom it was 
addressed. But the name Onesimus occurs in both 
versions. If we may assume, — as most ecclesiastical 
Onesimus historiaus havo assimaed, — that this Onesimus was he 
^ ^ about whom St. Paul wrote to Philemon, a society in 
one of the wealthiest cities of the Roman empire 
must have looked up to a runaway slave as its 
spiritual overseer and father. There is no reason 
tx> doubt the tradition. Even the existence of it 
shows how certain it was that a Gospel which was 
preached by fishermen, and confessed One who was 
called the Carpenter's Son as the Son of God, would 
break the chains of the captive, and establish a much 
more wonderful equality at the root of society than 
destroyers of ranks, than the most sweeping revolu- 
tions, have been ever able to create. 
Sardis. The Church at Sardis, you will remember, was in 

a very unpromising state when it was addressed by 
St. John. We may hope that it had recovered its 
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ground before the middle of the second century ; for lkc?t. ii. 
at that time we find it imder the government of a MeiUon 
man who was, at all events, a voluminous and pains- •JjJ^^jf^ 
taking writer. None of his books remain to us, but Marcvs 
you shall have the titles of them ; because they will 
tell you what people were thinking about at this 
time. He wrote on Easter ; on Polity ; on Prophets ; SiOjecti 
on the Church ; on the Lord's Day ; on the Nature 5^, 
of Man ; on Creation ; on the Obedience of Paith ; 
on the Objects of Sense ; on the Soul and Body, or 
the Higher Mind ; on Baptism ; on the Origin and 
Birth of Christ; on Prophecy; on HospitaUty; — a 
book called The Key ; on the Devil ; on the Apoca- 
lypse ; on the Incarnate God ; and a book addressed 
to the Emperor Antoninus. You will not understand, 
at present, the occasions which led him to touch upon 
some of these topics. I shall tell you inunediately 
about one of them. 

The Overseer of the Church of Smyrna during a Smyma. 
great part of this century was Polycarp, who is 
represented, on good evidence, as having been the 
friend and disciple of St. John. I call him by this 
name. Overseer, which is a good and venerable name. 
Yet it describes the office more than the man. If we 
speak of him as a Father, we shall be much nearer the 
impression which he made on his contemporaries. If hu utter. 
his letter to the Philippians is genuine, as it is gene- 
rally held to be in England, it shows us what the 
secret of his influence must have been. There are no 
discussions in it of such subjects as MeUton handled, 
— not the least speculation of any kind. It consists 
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^"^^ ^^' mainly of extracts from the Canonical Epistles, — not 
on questions of debate or doctrine, but on purity, and 
righteousness, and the love of money. H he wrote to 
an European Church, it indicates a commimion which 
one likes to think may have existed consciously as 
well as in the spirit, between those which were at 
a distance from each other. One who knew and 
revered him, certainly, became a teacher in Gaul. 

Sphere of Still the influence of Polycarp must have mainly 

e,J^ been in the regions of Asia Minor. These Churches 

dung with great tenacity to the customs which 

Weight of they believed that St. John had observed. I have 

aua4>rUy. *^®^ *^ ®^^^ ^^^ earnestly he laboured that the 
Jewish calling should not be forgotten in the 
Gentile world, — ^that the new commandment should 
be felt as the real expansion and interpretation of 
the old. In this spu*it, he may have kept up till 
his dying day something like an observation of the 
Jewish Paschal feast, while he taught his disciples 
■ how Christ had translated it into a higher, — the 
festival of an accomplished redemption and of a 
The Past- divine life. There would have been nothing inconsis- 
^EaiurJDay, t®^* ^ ^ foUowiug the maxims of his youth, as to 
times and seasons, while he was most possessed with 
the meaning and power of the Resurrectitfn, as fiilfil- 
ling all that the Passover had shadowed out. The 
more the Churches felt the ground on which they<were 
standing, the more wonderftd the day of Resurrection 
appeared to them ; the more they hailed it as the new 
birth-day of the world, which, for the sake of the world, 
as much as for the sake of their own unity, they were 
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to proclaim by their acts as well as their words. The lkot. ii. 
Apostles had been sent forth to testify of the Resur- 
rection ; what had the Church to testify of, that was 
so glorious a Gospel to mankind, concemmg their true 
King,— concerning the deUverance He had wrought 
out, — concerning the union He had established be- 
tween the seen and the unseen world? The connexion DUtrmca 
of £aster with the Passover was, no doubt, close ; but churdi^s. 
as Christians began to be more separate from the 
synagogue, they were more disposed to dwell on the 
difference than the resemblance between the two 
dispensations. The Christians in the West eagerly 
insisted that Easter Day must be kept on the first 
day of the week; that all other celebrations must 
regulate themselves by this. With those of Asia 
Minor St. John's example was mightier than any 
arguments. The day which they had seen, or sup- 
posed him to observe, must be the right one. No 
authority on earth should induce them to change it. 
Polycarp seems thoroughly to have shared this feel- Poiuearp 
ing. We are told that he made a journey to Rome, cout. ^ 
and argued the question with Anicetus, who was the f^n^ftoofc 
Overseer of that Church. They could come to no 
agreement about the subject in controversy; but 
they parted with a sense of inward communion, 
which was stronger than any diversity of customs 
could break. It was not, we shall find, to be so 
always. 

Polycalrp belongs to the same class of men with 
Ignatius ; but there are marked individual differences 
between them. In the scanty records we have of 
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their lives, these diflferenees are less conspicuous. 
They come out clearly in the accounts of their deaths. 
Polycarp survived Ignatius full fifty years. He hved 
till the reign of Marcus Aurelius. In that reign the 
Church of Smyrna was sorely persecuted. A letter 
was written in its name, when it had gained a little 
rest, which tells of others who fought and fell, but 
especially how its dear and venerable father endured 
to the end. From this letter it is evident that the 
eager longing to suffer which had characterized Igna- 
tius, had been imitated by men with very little of 
his faith. One Quintus is especially named, who 
came out of Phrygia, expressly that he might offer 
himself as a victim for the faith, but who, when he 
saw the wild beasts, was affrighted, and made the 
sacrifices and took the oaths which the Proconsul 
prescribed. Polycarp gave a different example to 
his flock. A cry went up from the multitude, " Away 
with the atheists ; let Polycarp be sought for." There- 
upon, though wishing to remain in the city, he con- 
sented to withdraw to a place in the country, where 
with a few friends he spent his time night and day 
praying for all men, and for the Churches throughout 
the world, as was his wont. While he was praying, 
it is said, he beheld a vision, which assured him that 
he must be burnt alive. Still his Master's precept 
to fly, seemed to him binding; he sought another 
hiding place. It was discovered. Late in the even- 
ing, horsemen arrived at the house in which he was 
concealed. When he heard that they were come, he 
went down from the upper chamber to meet them. 
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They wondered at his quietness and his dignity, and l»<»' ii» 
at the pains they had been taking to apprehend so 
old a man. He desired his attendants to bring forth 
food and drink for them. He himself asked an hour 
for iminterrupted prayer. For two hours, it is said, hu 
he continued his supplications, remembering all with ^^^' 
whom he had ever conversed, little and great, illustri- 
ous and insignificant, and the whole Catholic Church 
throughout the world. Then they placed him upon 
an ass and brought him into the city, the day being 
the Sabbath immediately preceding the Easter festival. 
The Irenarch asked him what harm there was in 
saying Lord Caesar, and in offering sacrifice, and what 
else was required of him. At first he did not answer 
them. Then, when they continued, he said, " I am 
not going to do what you advise me to do." ^ As he 
entered into the arena, says the writer of the letter, a The Voice 
voice from Heaven was heard saying to him, " Be 
strong, and be a man, Polycarp." That such a voice, 
or one imparting still higher strength than this, 
reached his inward ear, we cannot doubt, from what 
followed — though the by-standers may have only 
dreamed that they caught the echo of it. When he 
was brought before the Proconsul, he was asked 
whether he was Polycarp. On his confessing to the 
name, — " Have compassion on thy age," said the Pro- Polycarp 
consul ; " swear by the fortime of Caesar ; abandon Proco^tui 
thy error; cry aloud. Away with the Atheists." Then 

' Tlie unliappy Latin translator substitutes for this famous answer, 
tlie following piece of rant : — Ad hoc se nunquam perduci non igne, non 
ferro, non arctorum doloribus vinculorum, non fame, non exsilio, non 
flagellis;* ! ! 
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^^^' 11- turning with a firm face to all the people, lifting his 
hand, and looking up to Heaven, Polycarp said, 
" Away with the Atheists ! " " Take the oath, and 
renounce Christ," said the Proconsul, "and I will 
release thee." Polycarp answered, " Eighty and six 
years have I served Him, and He hath done me no 
wrong ; and how can I speak evil of my King, my 

Tke wah. Saviour ? " " Swear by the fortune of Caesar," said 
the Proconsul. " If from mere idleness," answered 
Polycarp, " thou requirest that I should swear by the 
fortune of Caesar, pretending that thou dost not know 
who I am, hear me. I am a Christian. But if thou 
wishest to know the Christian doctrine, give me a 
day, and hear." The Proconsul said, " Persuade the 
people." (Probably to save him, the Koman really 
wishing to do so, if the mob could have been satis- 
fied.) Polycarp said, " Thee I have counted worthy 
to hear our doctrine ; for we are bidden to pay all 
seemly reverence, such as is not destructive of us, to 
the powers and authorities that are ordained by God. 

ne mob. But thesc I count not worthy that I should make my 
apology to them." The Proconsul said to him, " I 
have wild beasts : to these I may cast you, if you 
change not your mind." " It is good," he answered, 
" to change from the worse to the better, not from 
the better to the worse." The other repUed to him, 
" If you care nothing for wild beasts, I can cause you 
to be consumed with fire." Polycarp said, " Thou 
threatenest the fire that bums for an hour and 
speedily is quenched. Thou knowest not the fire of 
the coming judgment, and of etemt^l punishment that 
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k kept for the ungodly. But why tamest thou? lect. il 
Order whichever thou pleasest/' Then, it is said, the ^%e heatu. 
countenance of Polycarp was filled with exceeding 
courage and joy; and the Proconsul sent a herald 
into the midst of the arena, proclaiming, " Polycarp 
hath confessed himself to be a Christian." Thereupon 
the multitude of the Jews and Gentiles that dwelt in 
Smyrna cried aloud, " This is the teacher of impiety, 
— ^the Father of the Christians, who teacheth multi- 
tudes not to sacrifice, nor to worship the gods." So 
speaking, they urged the Asiarch, — an officer who had 
the care of the games, uniting in himself some civil 
with some sacerdotal functions, — that he would let 
loose a lion upon him. The person appealed to, 
refused, seeing that his office had expired. Then Thefire. 
they cried out, "That he should be burnt alive," — 
according to the intimation, his biographer adds, that 
he had received in his vision. The multitude ran 
eagerly to fetch the wood and what else was needful, 
for the burning ; the Jews, as was their custom, being 
specially busy in this work. Then, when they were 
about to fasten him with fetters, he said, " Leave me 
so. For He who has given me power to endure the 
fire, will give me power, without your securities, to 
remain unmoved at the stake." Then, when they 
had bound his arms, he prayed : " Lord God Omnipo- Prayer <u 
tent, the Father of Thy beloved and blessed Son, 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have received the 
knowledge of Thee, the God of angels and principali- 
ties, and of all the creation, and of all the generation 
of the righteous, who live before Thee ; I bless Thee 
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hEOT.ii. that Thou hast counted me worthy of this day and of 
this hour, that I should have part in the number of 
Thy witnesses, in the cup of Thy Christ, so to attain 
to the resurrection of eternal life of soul and of 
body, through the incorruptibleness of the Holy Spirit. 
Among these (witnesses) may I be received before Thee 
to-day for an acceptable oflfering, according as Thou 
hast prepared me, and hast manifested beforehand 
Thy will, and hast accomplished it, who art the faith- 
ful and true God. For this and for all things, I 
praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, with the 
eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son ; 
with whom to Thee and the Holy Spirit be glory, 
now, and in the ages to come. Amen." As he 
finished the prayer, the men who were waiting for 
that intent kindled the fire. 
There- What follows is uot Worthy of Polycarp's words 

^eLetter. ^^^ prayer, seeing that it chiefly refers to the im- 
pression on the by-standers, who were liable in that 
exciting time to various fancies, which seemed more 
wonderful and divine to them than facts, but which 
cannot seem so to us, if our minds are in a right 
state. The historian complains, that through the 
craft of the devil, the disciples of Polycarp were 
prevented at first from obtaining any relic of his 
Search far body. He attributes the attempt to rob them of this 
privilege to the representations of Jews, that they 
intended to turn the bones into objects of worship. 
He protests, evidently with the greatest sincerity, 
against the notion that it was possible for them who 
acknowledged Christ as the Lord of all, to commit 
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such an offence, however they might desire to reve- lect. ii. 
rence those upon whom God had put the highest 
honour. Tl^ Church meant what it said. But it had 
not yet learnt that the devil's arts might be employed 
in other ways than to save them from a great tempta- 
tion ; they had not yet learnt that the Jew might be 
an unconscious instrument in God's hands to warn 
those who had inherited the stewardship of his fathers 
agamst faUing into the sins of his fathers. 

Such, and so beautiful, are the records of the Church 
in Smyrna; so accurately did it bear out in the second 
century, the description which St. John had given in 
the first of the struggles it would undergo, and the 
class of enemies it would have to encounter. 

We have not similar records of the Church in the BUhynia, 
particular cities in Asia Minor ; but there are two or 
three of its provinces which offer facts that are very 
deserving of our notice. You have heard of Trajan's 
personal conflict with Ignatius in Syria. Several 
years before his coming there, he had received a letter 
firom his able friend and minister, Caius PUnius, who 
was Proconsul in Bithynia, asking for his judgment PUnywent 
about the treatment of the Christians there. The ^jj j^*^* 
authenticity of the letter has been doubted; but I 
think that scholars in general accept it. There is Letters, 

oook z 

nothing in the tone of it to make it suspicious. If ep, 96.* 
there are some passages which a Christian likes to 
dwell upon, there are others which show how Uttle 
the early times were free from the inconstancy and 
false profession of the later. Pliny assumes that the 
Christians in his province are to be treated as offenders; 
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Lbct. II. that had evidently been the practice before he came 
to it. But he was not clear about the amount 
of punishment that was to be awarded to them, — 
whether it was to be the same for young and old, 
strong and weak, — whether they were to be pardoned 
if they retracted, — ^whether the mere name of Chris- 
tian, without any evidence of further offences, was to 
Hu method suffice for their condemnation. His course hitherto, 
^vnikCMM- 1^6 says, had been to ask them whether they were 
^*^*^- Christians ; the second time to threaten punishment. 
Inflexible obstinacy he assumed to be a crime, though 
there were no other. Some he sent to Rome, because 
they were Roman citizens. Many anonymous charges 
were conveyed to him against different persons : some 
Deteriert, of thcsc denied that they had ever been Christians ; 
some admitted that they had been three years or 
more before ; one or two had renoimced the profes- 
sion full twenty years. All these submitted to the 
tests which Pliny imposed. They invoked the gods ; 
offered supplications, with wine and frankincense, to 
the image of the Emperor, and reviled Christ. These 
he dismissed. Those who were, indeed. Christians 
would do none of these things. The recanters told 
Pliny that the height of their crime or error had 
consisted in the habit of meeting on a fixed day 
before it was light ; in singing hjrmns to Christ as to 
a God ; in binding themselves by an oath, to abstain 
from thefts and adulteries ; — not to violate their faith; 
not to withhold deposits when called to give them up. 
The Sacred Then they were wont to depart, and to meet again 
for the purpose of eating bread. The meal, it ap- 
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peared, was harmless and " general :" but it was aban- lect. il 
doned when the Proconsul published the Emperor's Promis- 
command against secret assemblies. The Proconsul ^^p^^y*, 
says that he examined two maid-servants by torture, ^^^> 

** common 

but that he could extract no further testimony from to high and 
them than this. It was a depraved and extravagant ^"'* 
superstition. But he needed the Emperor's direc- 
tions ; for many of all orders, and both sexes, were 
involved in the charge. The contagion of this super- The spread 
stition had spread not only into cities, but in the Zme.and 
villages and country districts. Still, he trusted it ^/^^^^ 
might be stopped. There was evidence that the 
temples which had been almost deserted were begin- 
ing to be frequented again, and that sacred solemni- 
ties, which had been long intermitted, were renewed. 
It seemed, therefore, wiise to try what might be done 
by holding out encouragement to a change of mind. 
Trajan, in his answer, approves the policy of Pliny. The Empt- 
He does not wish to lay down general rules, which ^^ ^' 
might not be applicable to all places and circimi- 
stances. He would not have Christians sought for ; 
he would have them punished whenever they were 
accused and convicted; — if they would give some 
manifest proof of repentance, such as oflFering to the 
gods, they should be pardoned. He did not like 
anonymous accusations : the precedent was bad, and 
unsuitable to his time. 

What these letters tell us about the general policy inference 
of the Roman Empire, and the nature of its conflict Letters. 
with the Church, I shall consider hereafter. I intro- 
duce them here, because they throw light upon the 

o 2 
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condition of a particular province of Asia, at the 
commencement of the second century. Phny, it seems 
to me, does not describe to us an organised Christian 
society. He does not speak of any one whom he 
could look upon as the responsible representative and 
father of the Christian flock, in any of the cities under 
his government. Possibly Bithynian Jews, who had 
been led by St. Peter, and other Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision, to understand that Jesus was their King, 
and who felt that they were to testify of Him, by 
abstaining from surrounding corruption, and by 
shining as lights in the world — ^but who still felt 
themselves too much part of the old Jewish polity to 
seek for any new social order — formed the bulk of 
those who gave PUny so much trouble. Their vnt- 
ness was evidently a very powerful one ; it shook the 
heathenism of Asia, which was already tottering. 
But the desertions seem to have been numerous. And 
it is clear from the conclusion of PUny's letter, that 
there was a reaction in favour of the old heathenism, 
the indifference for it being changed into zeal, either 
by the mere fact of opposition to it, or by the 
feebleness and inconsistencies of the opposers. 

In Paphlagonia, on the borders of the Pontus 
Euxinus, stood the city of Sinope. Here, about the 
middle of the second century, we have a glimpse of a 
Christian Church, and of a Christian bishop. But he 
only comes before us as the father of a man who is 
denounced as the introducer of a new and blasphe- 
mous doctrine by his contemporaries, and whom some 
in later times have been disposed to represent as a 
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reformer and champion of truth. This is Marcion. Lect. 11. 
According to the statements we have respecting him, jiome he- 
he was the disciple of one Cerdo, a Sjrrian, who gave J^^^g^ 
the first hint of the opinions which he elaborated, andstudied 
The good God, — so he is said to have taught, — was do there, 
not the God whom the Jews worshipped. Their God, The good 
the God of Abraham, was, he said, a mere Creator or ^^^k 
Demiurgus. To deliver men from his oppressive ^>«»»'**i9w- 
yoke, Christ came into the world. He revealed the 
benevolent and loving God : He declared the King- 
dom of Heaven, into which men might enter, if they 
renounced this world, and the service of the tyrant. 
These propositions Marcion is said to have maintained WrUiysof 
in a book, called Antitheses, wherein he contrasted 
Judaism and Christianity. He rejected the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark as Jewish ; he adopted an expur- 
gated and altered version of St. Luke as the only safe 
narrative of our Lord's life on earth. 

Those who defend Marcion say, that no trust can ffu de- 
he placed in these reports ; that they are the misre- 
presentations of men, who either did not understand 
what he was aiming at, or who deliberately embraced 
a false system, against which he was protesting. 
They think they can perceive very clearly that he 
was vindicating the Christian liberty which St. Paul 
preached — the spiritual Gospel, which he had such a 
hard fight to maintain, against the Judaisers of his 
days — from the attacks of men, who were trying to 
impose the same fetters on the Church of the second 
century. I tell you of this diversity of opinions, be- 
cause it might startle you if you met with it for the 
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Leot. II. first time in some book. You might fancy there was 
How to deal DO secmity for any records that bear upon human 
ing ^^ opinions. And no doubt it is true that we cannot 
"*^ ^^ arrive at certainty about the faith of Marcion or of 
any other man. There is another judge than we are; 
and Christ has forbidden us to take His office. We 
should never forget that ; if we do not, these very 
oppositions about particular men, wiH help us rather 
than hinder us. If we are not in a hurry to form our 
opinion, or to take a side, we shall be perhaps led so 
to weigh the evidence, and compare it with what we 
have known of others and of ourselves, that we shall 
learn more fix)m the history through the seemingly con- 
tradictory interpreters of it, than we could from either 
separately. 
probabUUy I quite bcUeve with Marcion's admirers, that he 
denred to ^^Y l^ve bccu scaudaUzcd by the statements of a 
^* Judaical party, which was perhaps predominant among 
truth. the Christians of his neighbourhood; and that he fied 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, as a refuge from their hard 
teaching, and a continual testimony against it. I can 
quite understand that he may have been strongly and 
deeply possessed by the New Testament divinity 
which he found in St. Paul, and that he may have 
burned to deliver the Church from that which he sup- 
posed to be a relapse into an older condition. I can 
imagine that his faith on these points met with no 
response from the men who had most influence in 
Paphlagonia, that some eager disciples clung to him, 
that he was misunderstood and harshly opposed. 
But I do not on this account distrust the statements 
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which have come down to us respecting the opinions leot. ii. 
which he ultimately adopted. It seems to me that Ttie old 
such opinions were very likely indeed to grow up in ^l^^,,,^ 
the mind of a man in that age, and that with some *»<>/ ^^ ^ 

, r^ected, 

modifications they might appear in our own age. At 
that time it was not possible that men could talk 
merely of Judaism or Christianity. The one question 
was, " What God do you worship, what God have you 
to proclaim to men?" If once a man acquired a 
violent conviction that the Old Testament was opposed 
to the New, he could not stop short of the assertion, 
that the God of the Old Testament was difierent from 
the God of the New. And if he looked upon Christ's 
Gospel as the good news of a redemption, and a 
redemption jfrom a spiritual oppression, he woidd Processes 
begin to argue, that the author of that oppression was *"*** ' 
the being whom he had previously learnt to contrast 
with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Having 
adopted this theory as t/ie Christian theory, he would 
be obUged to practise violence upon facts and docu- 
ments, in order to bring them into consent with it. 
Those that were utterly unmanageable he would cast j>o€tmetU8 
aside ; the others he would persuade himself might, ^^^^ ** 
by subtractions and additions, become his aUies in- 
stead of his opponents. To think that the additions 
and subtractions were most natural, that they restored 
the true and consistent text, is the next and a most 
easy process. I am sure I am giving you no history 
which is at all singular or improbable. If you or I 
should think that we might not go through it in our 
own minds, we should be in great danger ; for he that 
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LaoT. II. thinketh he standeth, is the man who has most need to 
take heed lest he fall. I do not say that Marcion was a 
Tht resuiL dishonest or a bad man ; but it seems to me most pro- 
bable^ that he arrived at a conclusion which I do con- 
sider exceedingly bad, — one that separates the past from 
the present and the future, — the visible world from the 
invisible, — the kingdom of earth from the kingdom of 
heaven, — the Creator from the Father. It has been 
my great object in former lectures, to show you how 
essential the Old Testament revelation was to the 
New Testament; what a riddle the Old would be 
without the New to explain it. I have told you we 
should meet with various attempts to tear them 
asunder. The Ebionite who set up the Old Testa- 
ment against the New, is one; the Marcionite who 
glorified the New to the contempt of the Old, is 
another. 
Phrygia. Hicrapolis, in Phrygia, is spoken of as the dwelling, 
place of Philip the Deacon, during his latter years, 
with those daughters who are described as prophet- 
esses in the Acts of the Apostles. Our information 
papias. about him is derived from a man upon whose reports 
hookvL* we cannot place much dependence ; though he boasts 
^- ^^' that he did not give heed to the crowd, but sought 
for the truth from the lips of those who had heard 
the Apostles. There is something necessary besides 
the opportunity of hearing wise teachers, — the faculty 
of apprehending what they teach; and this, Papias 
does not seem to have possessed. Idle traditions 
about miraculous cures, and fancies of an outward 
throne, on which Christ should sit, bodily and visibly, 
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seem to have taken possession of his mind, and to Leot. ii. 
have hindered him from entering mto the true 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Phrygian temper (the Phrygians, you will 
remember, were neighbours of those Galatians who 
were at one time ready to pluck out their eyes to 
give them St. Paul, and then were tempted by false 
apostles to think that he had deceived them), seems 
to have greatly inclined to fanaticism and superstition. 
That doctrine of an earthly Christ and an outward 
throne, which had such attractions for Papias, reap- 
peared in another form in the latter part of this 
century. It was proclaimed at first in a small village 
of Phrygia. A man named Montanus, who is said to Montana, 
have been originally a priest of Cybele, and two 170. 
females, Priscilla and Maximilla, affirmed themselves 
to be possessed by a divine Spirit, which forced them 
to break through all ordinary rules. " They began to 
speak in the Church," says an eye-witness, " and to 
utter strange voices, prophesying contrary to the 'E,7tpo<tx»- 
usage of the Church, and the order that had been in strong 
received from its commencement." Some conceived ^^^^^ 
that a diabolical spirit had overmastered them, and -»»•«&*•*•, 
sought to rebuke it and cast it out. Some were c. 16. 
shocked at such efforts to control what they believed 
to be the Divine Voice. At length the prophets 
began to denounce the Church generally, as rejecters 
of the Divine Spirit ; to foretel instant and approach- 
ing judgments ; and to declare that a city in Phrygia Pepuza the 
was to be the seat of the New Jerusalem. The ^XmT^ 
doctrine spread widely. Apollinarius of Hicrapolis, 
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Lbct. II. and many others, girded themselves to encounter it. 
Montanus and his followers were excommunicated. 
But he aflfirmed himself to be the Paraclete, whom our 
Lord had promised. He had been sent to fill up 
what had been left imperfect in the teaching of the 
Apostles, — to restore what had decayed. A more 
ascetical discipline was needed ; the Church had be- 
come psychical or carnal. Montanus laid down the 
rules to which a true Church ought to conform. Only 
those who adhered to these rules were spiritual men. 
invfh<u We are not to suppose, because Montanus used 

tanua this language, that he believed himself to be the 
^^[^*"*' Holy Spirit. We may hope he would have shrunk 
ParaOete. from such blasphemy. He began, probably, with the 
feeUng that the Church was forgetting the Divine 
Teacher, whom its Lord had promised and had sent. 
Sense of He broodcd over the thought till he began to suppose 
that some token of His presence must be vouchsafed, 
to convince those who had sunk into sloth and indif- 
ference. What that token must de, he did not, 
perhaps, very earnestly or reverently inquire. The 
more startling it was, — the more disorderly, — the 
Craimng better he would be pleased. St. Paul had already 
■^^^^^ warned the Corinthians of their tendency to suppose 
tionof that the Spirit of Order, of Truth, of Unity, is a 

wamings. ... 

Spuit of Confusion, of Self-exaltation, of Division. 
He had told them that the spirits of true prophets are 
subject to the prophets. The words had no efiTect on 
Montanus. Once yielding to his own impulses, and 
mistaking them for the power which was to guide 
them, the words of Scripture were mere carnal fetters 
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in his eyes, which it was a glory to break. Thus he Leot. ir. 
himself, the possessed, oracular man, became more 
and more the object of his admiration. The idea of 
a Spirit, from which he started, was almost entirely 
obscured. He could think only of an outward Teacher, sdf- 
All Christ*s promises seemed to be fulfilled in such a ^' 
gift. And he is the Teacher. He is to remould the 
Church; to lay down its laws; to build the Divine 
City. Do not forget the lesson. The Cataphrygian 
doctrine is one which we shall meet with again and 
again. It lies very near to us all. 

But there is another lesson which we have to learn Treatment 
from Phrygia in the second century, before we take l^""'"" 
leave of it. The teachers of the Churches were very 
eager to encounter Montanism, and to overthrow it. 
It was easily shown how much arrogance there was 
in its prophets ; what extravagances they committed ; 
what divisions they were causing. But it was not 
easy to escape the temptation of setting up an oppo- 
site doctrine, for the sake of refuting theirs, and of 
denying the truths which were hidden under all their 
errors. Many in Phrygia seem to have concluded Thereac 
that the safest way of escaping from the doctrine ^^^ 
about a visible kingdom, was to reject the Apocalypse. ^^'^ 
Some seem to have persuaded themselves that St. 
John's Gospel, concerning the Word and the Com- 
forter, was itself the cause of Montanism, and that its 
testimony should be silenced. The extreme form of 
this opinion may have been confined to a few, who, in The Aiogi, 
later days, were called Aloffi, or deniers of the Word. 
But it was adopted, in a modified form, by a man of 
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idWT. n. eminence in the Phrygian Church, who had been a 
faithful confessor during some of its persecutions. 
Monarek- Proxeoa appears to have so set his mind on the 
^PraxMLi niischiefs of Montanism, that every doctrine which 
wo* tn ^ag hostile to it looked well in his eyes. Was it safe 
A.D. 192. to talk — 80 he seems to have asked himself— of a 
Divine Teacher who was distinct from the Eternal 
Father? Did not such a belief interfere vdth that 
witness which the Christian Church was appointed to 
bear before the Heathen for the Oneness of God? 
Could not the phrases about the Word be explained 
to mean only some principle that dwelt in the Father, 
as a man's thought dwells in him? This is the 
hint of a theory of which you will hear much in the 
third century, and in subsequent centuries. We 
shall meet vnth it again in the second. I wish you 
to see how it sprung up in the mmd of a Phrygian 
who had been scandalized by Montanus, and who 
saw no better way of hindering the progress of his 
opinions, than by striking at the strong and earnest 
convictions out of which they grew. 



LECTUEE III. 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



CHURCHES IN GKEECE AND EGYPT. 



I HAVE nothing special to tell you about the leot.iii. 
Churches in Macedonia which St. Paul established. 
You remember that we hear nothing in the Acts of the Athens. 
Apostles of a Church in Athens, though St. Paul's 
discourse there is one of the most memorable in all 
Scripture, and the great text and guide for all 
Missionaries to philosophical Heathens. The single 
male convert who is mentioned by St. Luke, Dio- Dionysius 
nysius the Areopagite, has been the hero of a multi- giu, 
tude of legends. The Churches in Gaul fancied that 
they owed their origin to him. Books for a long 
time passed under his name, written probably in the 
fourth century, which exercised no sUght influence 
upon the thoughts of men in the Middle Ages. We 
know however, upon what must be considered good Bu9Aiu$, 
authority, that of a Bishop of Corinth, his namesake^ c. 28. 
in the middle of this century, that he presided over 
the Christian society in Athens. After him, PubUus 
is mentioned by the same authority as ruling in 
the Church, and as dying a Martyr. Quadratus, he 
says, followed, through whose diUgence the Church 
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Lbot. III. was increased, and its faith enkindled. After that 
he speaks of a decay in faith and Christian fellowship, 
and of a tendency to apostasy. 

The name of Quadratus is of some importance in 
the history of the Church. He and Aristides ad- 
Eus^iu, dressed Apoloffiea to the Emperor Hadrian. This 
r% "^ word Apologies is a new one. Ignatius and Polycarp 
A^^oUigiu. wrote letters as St. Paul had written letters; they 
adopted the form of writing of which Scripture had 
given them examples. The apology is borrowed 
from another example. Socrates, when he was 
accused before the tribunal of Athens of introducing 
new Grods and corrupting the minds of the youth, 
Pr«jed<jiK made a defence or apology. His two disciples, 
ofsocrau^ Xenophou and Plato, gave their report of what he 
had said, or of what they thought he should have 
said. Their works were familiar to all Athenians. 
It was most natural that an Athenian should borrow 
the expression, seeing that he and his friends were 
charged with the very crimes with which Socrates 
had been charged in their city. Sometimes they 
were called Atheists as he was, because they wor- 
shipped no visible image ; sometimes they were said 
to be bringing in new daemons, because they spoke 
of Christ as the divine King, the Son of God. The 
charge of drawing away people, and especially the 
young, from the worship of their country, was 
Hadrian, commou to them with him. The Emperor Hadrian 
ter, was a great affecter of Greek habits and accomplish- 

ments ; he was fonder of Athens than of Rome, and 
had more of the Athenian than of the Roman 
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character. It was likely enough that Quadratus and lect. hi. 
Aristides should wish to make him acquainted with 
their actual belief, and that they should use those 
forms of language with which he and their country- 
men were familiar. 

The commencement of this apologetic hterature is Tend^et 
an important era in Christian history. It marks a uteraxmt, 
new kind of thought which was springing up in the 
Church, and a new class of men who were assuming 
a prominent place in it. I may have to tell you 
hereafter more of what I think were the effects of this 
movement for good or for evil. I wish you now to 
notice where it took its rise, and how it was connected 
with Greece and with the Roman Empire, because 
these circumstances are very helpful in enabUng us 
to imderstand the character of the writings them- 
selves. We have only a very short fragment of the Frogmmit 
first Apologist ; but it is one which gives us a clear x^T^^ 
hint of the form which the Apologies were likely to ^^^^\ 
take. We feel at once as we read it, that we are no ivrif^iiftX 
longer listening to a Gospel, but to an argument. ^S^lodtu 
Quadratus, though so far as we can judge in a simple ^ *'^p~- 
and manly style, still sets about proving that our Lord 
wrought certain miracles. He does not, like the 
Evangelists, produce his acts of power and heaUng 
as if they were the proper and natural acts of the 
King and DeUverer of the world. The difference is 
remarkable; the further we proceed the more we 
shall feel its importance. 

You will remember that I spoke to you of a man Justin. 
named Justin, who was born in a village of Samaria. 
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LioT. iiL I wished to make you aware of that fact, for I think 
it has much to do with the after life of Justin ; but 
I said I could not go on with his story because it 
was not there that his mind received its chief or 
permanent direction. It is not possible to assign 

ffUeuUure. him to any one distinct Clrarch or city; but he 
certainly owed more of his culture to Greece than to 
any other country, though he had a semi-Hebrew 
origin, and though he probably died at Rome. It is 
in place to speak of him here, as I have just intro- 
duced you to the earliest Apologists, and as the 
defence which he addressed either to Antoninus Pius 
or Marcus AureUus is the first which has been pre- 
served to us. But I am still more concerned with 
another book of his which lias always been supposed 
to contain his own biography, and which throws 
much light upon this whole period, especially upon 
the way in which the Jewish and the Greek influences 
were working together upon the Christian Church. 

^iMtn ike ii^e jg^ Qf ti^g second century, after Hadrian had 

Cfenhiry. changed the name of his city, and the last effort for 
the restoration of his nation had been crushed, was 
a very homeless being. He went about seeking rest 
and finding none. If he had no higher ambition 
than to make money, he might gratify his passion in 
the commercial cities of the empire quite as well now 
as when he dreamed of a Son of David. ^,If his tastes 
were more intellectual, he might frequent the different 
2^^^ schools of Greece or of Egypt, debating all manner 
craving q{ qucstious about God and man listlessly and inge- 

for occupa- .-i, iii i 

tion. mously, because he had ceased to care about them or 
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to hope for any satisfaction upon them, but yet LEcr.ni. 
wanted some occupation for his head as well as his 
hands. Generally the teaching of his childhood, 
though it produced little effect upon his character, 
coloured all his thoughts and gave him a certain 
sense of his own consequence, after the excuses for it 
had disappeared. At all events, no converse which hu hatred 
he had with other men made him hate the Christians ^chrutiafit 
less, for they pretended that they had succeeded to p«^«»»«*^- 
the privileges of the children of Abraham, and spoke 
of a revelation, while he was only a guesser. 

A man of this class, named Tryplio, is the chief Dialogue 

'ti% 

person in the Dialogue of Justin to which I alluded, jv^^ao. 
It is an argument between a Christian and a Jew, 
but between a Christian and a Jew who both call 
themselves philosophers. They are supposed to meet The Jew 
on a walk near one of the Greek cities. Justin's ^J^^^^'*' 

turn meet- 

cloak led Trypho at once to accost him as a philo- i^^* 
sopher, and to question him about the sect to which soph 



ers. 



he belonged. Justin demurs to the question, main- 
taining that philosophy is one, that it is a high gift 
of God, and that it is not to be denoted by the name 
of this or that teacher. He expresses his wonder 
that Trypho should not have learnt more from his 
own lawgiver and prophets than he could find in the 
Greek schools ; then he proceeds to tell him his own 
experience. He had tried nearly every Greek sect. jusUns 
One after another had failed to tell him the secret "^"^"'^ 
he was in search of. At last he fell in with an old 
Christian teacher, who persuaded him that Christ had 
made those things known which others were only 

p 
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lmct. m. disputing and discoursing about. " This," he says, 
" I found at last to be the safe and profitable philo- 
sophy." The confession is received as we might 
expect; Trjrpho tells him that it would have been 
feur better for him to have adhered to the pliilosophy 
of Plato, or of any other teacher, cultivating fortitude 
and self-restraint and modesty, than to have been 
deceived with lying words, and to follow men who 
were good for nothing. As long as he continued in 
his earlier course and lived blamelessly, there was 
hope of his finding a better portion ; but when he 
left God and hoped in a Man, what salvation was 

Trypho't left for him ? In all fiiendship, Trypho would advise 
him first to be circumcised, then to keep the Sabbath 
and the festivals as Moses had appointed, and gene- 
rally all things that were written in the law ; then he 

xiwrr6s 8i might havc some hope of mercy firom God. If Christ 

,^ai itai had been indeed bom at all. He was still in obscurity ; 

iirri »ov, jjQj. ^^ jjg know himsclf, nor had He any power, till 

tori. ac.TA. EUas came and anointed Him, and made Him manifest 
to all. " Meanwhile," he says, " you having accepted 
a vain and idle rumour, are inventing a Christ for 
yourselves, and are heedlessly throwing away all 
present blessings for the sake of Him." Justin de- 
clares that he has not followed a cunningly devised 
fable, and that he is willing to give a reason of the 
Poptdar hope that is in him. He alludes to some monstrous 
ag€^ opinions that were current about Christians, that 
^^**'**''^»^- they were cannibals and held the most horrible 
orgies. These popular stories Trypho acknowledges 
that he entirely disbelieves. But he thinks that the 
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commands in the Gospels, which he has taken some Lkot. hi. 
pains to acquaint himself with, are such as no one can 
keep. On the other hand, he is astonished that while 
the Nazarenes pretend to be pious men and to believe in 
the prophets, they yet cast aside all those institutions 
which the law and the prophets had enjoined, and 
that they placed their hope in a crucified Man. 
This introduces the substantial part of the con- 
troversy. Justin maintains that all the law and the 
prophets are speaking of a final law and a perfect The perfect 
covenant, which it was needful that all men, and not ******* " 
merely Jews, should keep, who aspired to the divine 
inheritance. " Christ Himself," he says, " has been 
given to us as the eternal and final law and the AiW«^» t* . 
faithful covenant ; after which there ■ is no law, nor Kai\7\Z 
precept, nor commandment." These words might ^"^^ j 
have led Trypho to suppose that his opponent was Me^iKai 
setting aside the great principles of the law, and was nnaHi, fi€tf 
leaving an opening to all licentiousness. Justin ^J^^^J^!"^' 
therefore goes on to show that the Christian was rayfiaoCK 
asserting the real moral power which the Jew is arcwn- 
denying. " There is need," he says, " of another ^*|^ ^ 
circumcision, and you are boasting of the circum- 
cision in the flesh. The new law wishes us to be 
always keeping sabbath, and you fancy that you are 
holy if you are idle for one day, not knowing why 
that day was appointed you. And if you eat unlea- 
vened bread, you think you have fulfilled the will 
of God. Not in these things is the Lord our God 
well pleased. But if there is any false swearer 
among you, or thief, let him cease ; if there is any 

p2 
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Lect. III. adulterer, let him repent : so the wholesome and true 
sabbaths of God are kept. If any one has not clean 
hands, let him wash them, and he is clean. For verily 
Isaiah did not send you to the bath to wash away 
murder and other sins, which the whole water of the 

The vMT<a sea could not cleanse. But, as is reasonable, this was 
of old that saving spring which followed the penitents, 
who were cleansed, not with the blood of goats or 
sheep or the ashes of an heifer, but by faith, through 
the blood of Christ and His death, who has died for 
this very end, as Isaiah testifies, saying, The Lord will 
reveal His holy arm, &c. Through the laver of repent- 
ance then," he continues, " and of the knowledge of 
God which hath been prepared for the transgression 
of the people of God, we have beheved; and we 
declare that this is indeed that baptism which He 
proclaimed, the only one which is able to cleanse 
those who have repented. This is the water of life ; 
whereas you have dug out for yourselves cisterns that 
are broken, and that can avail you nothing. For what 
availeth that baptism which cleanseth the flesh and 

Tk€trM€ the body only? Baptize the soul from wrath and 

apt%9fn. fj^QYxi covetousness, from envy, from hatred, and, 
behold, the body is clean too. This is the significance 
of the unleavened bread, that ye should not do the 
old works of the bad leaven. But you look upon 
all things carnally, and count it piety, if while doing 
such things your souls are filled with deceit and all 
wickedness." 

inftrcnce. I do uot puiposc to make any more extracts from 
this Dialogue. My object has been to give you some 
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hints about its character, that you may know the lect. iii. 
\vriter of it better. He had felt the powerlessness 
of Judaism and of heathen philosophy to make him 
be the man which he wanted to be. The outside 
practices of the synagogue, — the mere talk of the 
schools, — had offended him equally, and had proved 
equally ineffectual for his needs. He wanted a power 
which could make him another man, — which could 
enable him to do the things which the law prescribed, 
and know what the philosophers reasoned about. He 
desired to be both a real philosopher and a Jew in 
the highest sense of the word: One respects him for strength of 
trying to meet men on their own ground, and to 
show that Christ can speak to each man in the tongue 
wherein he was bom, according to the habits of 
thought in which he was educated. But there seems Weakness, 
to have been a httle affectation in his continuing to 
wear the philosophical cloak ; and I do not know that 
he was more just to the Greek philosophers because 
he assumed to be one of another kind himself. Justin 
belongs, in some measure, to the new argmnentative 
class of the Apologists. But he mixed with their 
tendency much of true simpHcity. The Gospel had 
been a deliverance to him out of wearisome dispu* 
tations. He was not so much disposed, as many of 
his contemporaries, to make it a theme and an 
excuse for fresh disputations. justins 

I said that the Apology of Quadratus was addressed ^f^^^,- 
to Hadrian, an affecter of Greek fashions, and the ofAiuinoua 

referred to 

introducer of one of the most shameful forms of new ly Justin, 
idolatry into the empire. His two successors were Ed!^Paris. 
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l kot. Ill, of a far nobler temper. Antoninus Pius acquired his 

Tiu just and name from his old Roman habit of mind ; especially 

phicai Efn- from his reverence for his parents. Marcus AureUus 

'**^' united to Roman justice the best form of Greek 

wisdom. It is not easy to determine in which of the 

two reigns Justin's Apology was written; there is much 

in the opening of it which might incline us to think 

Character first of ouc, then of the other. He appeals to the 

^fj^^ Emperor as acknowledging principles of righteousness 

determined and truth, by which all his acts should be regulated. 

racten of He appeals to him also expressly as a philosopher. In 

the Emr |. jjg former character he invites him to a severe exami- 

perors. 

nation of the conduct of the Christians, who ought to 
be condemned if they are found guilty of any crime 
against their fellow-citizens, or any offence against the 
state; who ought not to be condemned for a mere name. 
In the latter character, he invites him to an examination 
of the actual faith of the Christians, reminding him 
that Socrates had been charged with Atheism pre- 
cisely for the same reason as they were, because he 
protested against the acknowledging of visible and 
High moral comipt diviuitics. There is a brave and healthy tone 
^j^ii about this part of the Apology, an assertion of the 
Righteousness of God and of the Righteousness that 
He demands of rulers, which is to me infinitely more 
delightful than any of the mere reasonings of Justin, 
or of his brother Apologists. There was peril even 
here; since it is always dangerous for men to be 
making out a case for themselves. But it is a peril 
which must sometimes be incurred; and Justin 
shows that he cared far more to justify the ways 
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of God to men than to justify the class to which he lbot. hi. 
belonged. 

He had, too, a genuine faith in the Emperor to Faith u^ 
whom he writes ; a behef that there w^as that in him 
which could respond to the truth he was asserting. 
It was not a false confidence, though it appeared to 
be belied by the result. Marcus Aurelius had sjrra- 
pathies with what is pure and just and good. His 
philosophy was no mere fashion or pretence. He 
sought to be right and to do right. Nevertheless, 
his philosophy itself and the very piety- he tried to 
cultivate, made him hastile to Christians. Justin Juain't 
died at Rome, probably by order of this very emperor, 
who was instigated against him, it is said, by 
Crescens, one of the philosophers of his court. ^ 

' As Tatian calls himself an Assyrian, I have no right to notice 
him in this division of the subject. But, as he was a pupil of Justin, 
and as his chief book is an Oration against the Greeks, I do not know 
where I could refer to the melancholy but useful moral which his work 
and life suggest, better than here. All that is most offensive in the 
Apologetic literature comes out in him. How his Oration can have won 
the praise of *' excellent" from so fair and reasonable a judge as 
Du Pin, I cannot conceive. It appears to me, in spite of occasional flashes 
of eloquence, which prove Tatian to have been a very able man, morally 
offensive and mischievous. He starts with the purpose of proving that 
the Greeks derived their wisdom from the Barbarians, whom they 
despised, — ^not a very important thesis for a Christian writer to main- 
tain, and which is established by the most unsatisfactory evidence. 
Then he gathers together the miserable gossip of Greek anecdote- 
mongers, to convict the best Greek writers and thinkers of the foulest 
crimes. The moral contrast between Tatian and his master we could 
never have lost sight of, if we had not fallen into a way of thinking that 
all arguments for Christianity ought to be commended, even when thej 
have been the means of leading many to reject it, and more to disgrace 
it. Tatian ended with becoming an Encratite — that is to say, he pro- 
nounced marriage unholy, aa being an indulgence of the flesh, which was 
essentially evil. A fit and almost necessary result for a man who did not 
think of things pore and lovely — who rejoiced in iniquity, not in th«i 
truth. 
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hook iv. c. 
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Athenafforas was a cotemporary of Justin. He is 
usually spoken of as an Athenian, though some recent 
scholars would place him in Alexandria. He fell, as 
much as any of the Apologists, into the fashion of 
calling himself a philosopher and Christianity a philo- 
sophy. I do not find as much to sympathise with iii 
Athenagoras as in Justin ; he writes more Uke a pro- 
fessional arguer and sophist, less like one to whom 
the Gospel has given a new life. His books are more 
mere books than Justin's, and tell us much less of the 
man. He wrote a treatise on the Resurrection, which, 
I own, seems to me very clever, cold, and unsatis- 
factory. The few words, " Christ has risen, and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept," are worth 
all the elaborate arguments and theories which 
Athenagoras has deduced from a mixture of old 
Greek notions about the soul and the body with his 
Christian lore. 

It is a reUef to turn from this learned and accom- 
plished reasoner to a genuine pastor of a flock. Such 
Dionystm of Corinth seems to have been. He is a 
letter-writer, not an apologist. We have only some 
fragments of him in Eusebius, but they are very 
valuable as exhibitions of his own character, and as 
hints respecting the condition of the Churches. I 
have quoted already from his Epistle to the Athenians. 
Eusebius mentions another to the Lacedemonians, 
** instructing them in right doctrine, and exhorting 
them to faith and unity ; " another to the Church 
in Nicomedia, in which he contends against the 
doctrine of Marciou. A tHird, he says, was addressed 
to Gortyna and the other Churches in Crete, wherein 
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he makes mention of their overseer Philip, and of the lbct. iil 
Church under him, as being memorable foi" many 
worthy deeds. He speaks of another to Gnossus in Subjects of 
Crete, alluding to some maxims respecting virginity 
which the Bishop Pinytus had encouraged or en- 
joined, and which Dionysiiis conjures him to relax. 
Pinytus in his answer complained of the tenderness 
of Dionysius, and maintained that he gave only milk, 
not the meat which strong Christians required. 

In a letter to the Churches of Pont us, Dionysius 
appears to have " commented on the Scriptures, and 
to have discoursed of marriage and purity." His 
most memorable and agreeable testimony is in a letter 
to the Church of Rome, which I shall have to extract 
when I speak of that Church. In the course of the 
letter he alludes to the Epistle of Clemens, the Roman 
Bishop, to the Corinthians, and observes that they had 
been reading it in Corinth on that very day, being the 
holy day of the Lord, and that they should always keep 
it to read for their admonition, as well as the former, 
which he had written to them. But he makes a re- Mutilation 
mark about his own letters, which discloses one of the ^^^,." 
characteristically evil tendencies of this time. They 
had been mangled and interpolated; and he adds 
that it is no wonder ordinary writings received such 
treatment, when the Scriptures were exposed to it, 
when the words of Apostles were altered and per- 
verted to suit the convenience of those who were 
introducing false doctrines. 

These fragments of Dionysius are more important 
for what they suggest than for what they contain; 
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LEcrr. III. one aspcct of the Church militant, in the second 
century, is faithfully presented in them. But it has 
need to be compared and connected with others, of 
which I have spoken and am about to speak, before 
the image of it can come out clearly and fairly 
before us. 

Alexandria. rpj^g ChuTch in Alexandria is said to have been 

founded by St. Mark. There is no strong evidence 

which should induce us to dispute the tradition or 

to affirm it. The after condition of the Church was 

Kttle affected by its supposed origin ; it was very 

much affected by other circumstances, which existed 

in Alexandria before the Gospel was preached there. 

Rt^ermce To some of thcsc I referred when I was speak- 

racier of ^ig of St. Johu's Gospcl ; I told you how much the 

the jewiah Alexandrian Jews had dwelt upon the Divine Word 

teachers ^ 

there. OT Wisdom, of whom the Jewish Scriptures testify 
so continually ; how while they had believed that the 
Word had chosen their own countrymen to be the 
witnesses of the invisible God to the world, they 
had acknowledged that the wisdom of Gentile sages 
must also have come from Him; how, in their im- 
. patience of those who merely adhered to the dry 
letter of Scripture, and saw no spiritual sense in it, 
they had changed its plain and beautiful histories into 
fantastical, often jejune allegories. I told you how 
St. John had claimed their truths, when he affirmed 
that the Word was with God and the Word was 
God ; and that all light is from Him, and that the 
Light lighteneth all who come into the world, and 
that all things are made by Him ; how he separated 
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these truths from mere symbols, and estabUshed them lkct. hi. 
on the facts of our Lord's life on earth ; how he con- 
nected all the doctrines of our Lord's life before the 
worlds were, with the assertion that He was made 
flesh, and manifested forth the glory of the Father, in 
humiUation and suffering. 

You must bear these facts in mind, when you hear ^cct of 
what I have to tell you respecting the Church in i^inOt 
Alexandria. Eusebius gives us a list of the over- ^^'•*^*- 
seers who ruled over it in the second century ; but 
they are mere names; we know nothing that they 
did or spoke. On the other hand, we have full 
records of a number of teachers who arose in this 
Church, and who propagated doctrines in it which 
were very memorable in that age, and which are very 
important for all Ecclesiastical history. I must men- 
tion a few of them. 

Baaileidea belongs to the reigns of Hadrian and BasUeides, 
Antoninus Pius : that his mind was formed in Egypt 
there can be no doubt, though he may have been 
bom in Syria. He used to speak of Glaucus, a jiisaiUged 
scribe, or interpreter of St. Peter, as the teacher 
from whom he had received his wisdom ; his fol- 
lowers boasted that St. Matthias was the head of 
their school. Any disciple, or any Apostle, may 
have awakened the thoughts in the mind of Basi- 
leides, out of which he fashioned his system, for 
they were true and divine thoughts. He beUeved His eon- 
thai the knowledge of God is the highest blessing ^ *^^^ 
which man can attain ; that those who are received 
into the new Covenant are meant to enter into that 
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lbct. III. fulness of knowledge which kuags and prophets had 
sighed for; that the manifestation of the fidness 
of the Godhead is in some way connected with 
the manifestation of the Divine Word or Wisdom. 
Moreover, if he took the words of the Gospels in 
their plain signification, he must suppose that a 
Kingdom of Heaven — a spiritual world — ^had been 
opened to men, and that they might enter into the 
mysteries of it. Was not man himself a part of this 
spiritual world? Was not the wonderful Reason 
with which God had endowed him — the power of 
knowing invisible things — were not even all the 
subordinate faculties of his soul — proofs that he too 
was a spirit, that he had a divine and heavenly birth, 
that he was a fellow with the Angels ? 

Is not this high and scriptural doctrine? If 
any one denies it, must he not deny the lessons 
which St. Paul and St. John are laboming to com- 
BuUding muuicatc ? Starting, then, from this point, Basileides 
upaty m, ppQ^ggj^j ^^ couuect together the different ideas, each 
of which had such a justification in the language 
of the Scripture, such a witness of their truth in 
his own heaii;. He began to construct a theory or 
system, — about the way in which man may ascend 
to the knowledge of God ; about the way in which 
it was possible that the infinite fulness of God should 
be brought near to the perceptions and faculties of 
man; about the relation between these perceptions 
and faculties, and the spiritual powers or beings which 
may or may not have partaken of man's fall — which 
may be drawing him to good or tempting him to 
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evil. Do you wonder that any man should under- Ij»ct. hi. 
take such a task as this ; — to organise and construct, 
not merely this universe in which we dwell, but all 
and every possible universe, past, present, and to 
come ; to show how they have begun to exist ; 
under what laws they exist, what beings dwell in 
them ? Are you startled and overwhelmed with the 
thought that the creatiu'e, in his eagerness to as- 
sert and glorify the fulness of the Godhead, should 
actually reduce it under his own terms and defini- 
tions ? Wonder if you will, but do not deal hardly 
with Basileides. The temptation to do all this is 
one, not only into which it is easy to fall, but which 
it is exceedingly hard for thoughtful, even for devout 
men to avoid. Each step seems to follow so closely, 
so naturally, upon the one that went before — there 
is such deUght in linking our conceptions together — 
t^iere is such a wonderful satisfaction in gazing at 
the Babylons which we have built, that it is only 
men very ignorant of themselves, who can be with- 
out sorrow and fellow feeling for those wlio have 
fashioned what seem to us the most unsightly, and 
what have proved to be the most unsafe, of these 
intellectual worlds. 

Clemens of Alexandria has preserved to us a num- MtHtt of 
ber of separate thoughts and sayings of Basileides, ^^^'^*' 
from which much is to be learnt ; in which there are 
clear indications that he had a desire to assert the 
goodness of God; that he had perceptions of the 
relations which exist between different qualities in 
men; that he felt what a battle men have to fight 
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Leot. Ill, with their own propensities, and with evil powers ; that 
he had a skill in definition. But when once a man 
begins to build a system, the very gifts and qualities 
which might serve in the investigation of truth, become 
the greatest hindrances to it. He must make the dif- 
ferent parts of the scheme fit into each other; his 
dexterity is shown, not in detecting facts, but in 

How they cutting them square. The great object of B&sileides, 

were turned .^j , ,, ,, i»r>ii 

to miechUf, to lead men upwards to the knowledge oi God, was 
defeated by his system, for the God whom he desired 
to contemplate as above all, the ground and root of 
all things, was included in the system, was merely one 
portion of it. The great ^principle from which he 
started, that the Word or Wisdom of God is the 
means whereby man rises to the knowledge of God, 
was overturned by the system; for this Word only 
became one of a number of powers and agents who 
were acting upon men and drawing their life from Go4, 
or one of the faculties by which man apprehends 

Results, God. The faith in God which Basileides certainly 
wished to cherish became identical with the know- 
ledge which was to be the result of it, and the know- 
ledge at last terminated in itself. It is a great thing 
to know — ^what ? Basileides, who was, I should 
think, far better than his system,^ might have foimd 
an answer by falling on his knees, — careless what 
became of his beautiful logic, provided he could be 
saved from being an Atheist. With those who accepted 

' His respect for marriage is one of the redeeming points in his 
character, and marks a very decided difference between iiim and many 
other Gnostics. 
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his system it was not so. His son Isidorus indeed lect. in. 
seems to have striven, with honest filial reverence, to uidoms. 
vindicate what he had learnt of him from some of its The School 
worse consequences. The after teachers completed 
the theory and excluded the glimpses of air and smi- 
shine that had broken in through the creaks which the 
caution or piety of their master had left in it. 

It is wonderful ho\V easily words are arranged in The com- 
a scheme when the life is gone out of them, and ^^^ 
therefore they can ofier no resistance. The BasiUdean 
sect could put Reason, and Wisdom, and Logos, and 
Power, one after the other ; they could speak of the 
heavens which these had created, and of others that 
corresponded to them. They could make perfect 
arrangements of numbers, and explain accurately how 
all that they saw and could not see, came into being. 
They were not merely, as you might fancy, talking Effect on 
at random. Their thoughts about the connexion of X^^iaiw. 
the difierent powers and faculties in men were often 
founded upon a subtle observation, and may suggest 
valuable hints. But when an earnest man, who had 
received the Gospel as an annoimcement that God had 
really sought after His creatures, and delivered them 
from their enemies, and claimed them as His children, 
looked into their doctrine, he found, indeed, most of 
the words and phrases with which he was famiUar ; 
he heard high promises of emancipation, and light, 
and discovery ; but all that he had believed in and 
hoped for was gone. Christ was lost amidst a mul- 
titude of powers and energies that were whirling 
dizzily in mysterious abysses. The Cross to which 
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lkct. III. he had clung as the one witness that God was recon- 
ciled to the world, and that Death and Hell were 
not his masters, was declared to be a fiction or super- 
stition which elect and elevated souls could cast beneath 
them. God Himself, who was to be the end of all 
their search, had become a vague abstraction. And 
Mot-ai though we may beUeve there is exaggeration in the 
tfl Aj^ statements we have received respecting the morals 
tiers of the of thosc who embraced this system, — though such 
statements are always to be Ustened to with the 
greatest caution, because the better men who make 
them often take them from much worse men, mere 
gossips and praters, who rejoice in evil, and not in 
the truth, — and though we may joyfully acknowledge 
the innocence of the first teacher, — yet we are war- 
ranted in thinking that those who Uved in this cloud- 
world could not have found any very definite laws or 
principles to regulate them in their converse with the 
actual world of men and women. 
VcdentiMu. Valetitinus Uved somewhat later than Basileides. 
He was an Egyptian by birth and by the whole habit 
of his mind. Clemens has preserved some passages 
from letters and homilies of his, which show that he 
was a man of much reflection. He had observed 
attentively and seriously one of the most important 
jji^ facts in our human life. " God has set one thing over 

sagacity, agaiust another," says Solomon ; that is to say, each 
thing in our universe seems as if there were some- 
thing else that corresponded to it, and was necessary 
to complete it. " The man is not without the woman," 
says St. Paul, " nor the woman without the man, in 
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the Lord." Valentinus, I say, had observed this Lect. iir. 
truth and had meditated upon it, as we all should. 
He traced it through nature, and through the' re- 
lations of man with man, and of man with his Maker. 
The imion between Christ and the Church corre- 
sponded, as St. Paul had pointed out, to the union 
between the man and the wife; one sustained the 
other. The more mysterious union still of the Father 
and the divine Word was beneath this, as St. John's 
Gospel had so fully declared. Fresh unities or Bis 
Syzygies^ as Valentinus called them, presented them- ^^^**'* 
selves at every turn ; what could be more delightful 
than to note them, and so to see the harmony of the 
divine works and the divine principles, in the lowest 
things and the highest ; in the most external and the 
most inward ? 

Nothing ; if only we continue to watch, and wait Fwa% made 
and receive new light ; and so to admire more and J^m*. 
adore more. But oh ! the craving for systems, how 
insatiable it is ! how restless the man is till he can 
get the Universe into his own hands and can settle and 
complete it, so that no room shall be left for wonder 
and for fresh discovery ! Oh how feverish he is till 
he can put a centre into the divine order ! — ^yes ; till he 
can become the centre of it himself. So it happened 
with Valentinus; so did his beautiful observations 
prove his snares; so did the glorious Syzygies of 
God's world turn themselves into webs and chains, 
which bound his own spirit all the while that he was 
talking of emancipation, and bound Him who would 
have emancipated it ' Basilides had spoken of a 
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LioT. III. Pleroma or Fulness ; Valentinus spoke of a Bythos 

TUByihoi. or Abyss. The first was a good word to express the 
Perfection of Him of whom are all things and by 
whom are all things. The second was as good a 
word to denote that man cannot sound the depths 
of Godhead, — ^that he must sink and be lost in it. 
But how poor are such phrases when they stood in 
place of the very Being whose nature they sought to 
describe I — when they actually limited the Fulness 
and paved the Abyss ; when you had a Pleroma for a 
Father, and the proposition " God is an Abyss*' for 
St. John's " God is Love." 

jB<mi. So Basilides had talked of Dynameis or Powers ; 

Valentinus spoke of .^ns, or spiritual substances, as 
distinguished from forms that are clothed with matter. 
Such powers there must be ; it is impossible to con- 
template the world without acknowledging them; 
those who try to resolve all things into the effects 
of mere mechanism are bewildered every moment, 
and fall into countless superstitions. We cannot 
speak of Righteousness, or Wisdom, or Truth, as the 
Apostles and Prophets speak of them, without feeling 

Ai^ofioft. that they are spiritual substances; that they are 
realities which lie beneath our thoughts, not notions 
which our thoughts create. But when Valentinus 
undertook to settle the genealogy of these substances — 
to show how one was derived out of another; or 
when and by what means they came into contact 
with human beings — he emptied them of their sub- 
stimce; he turned them into notions of his under- 
standing ; and instead of their having any power to 
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work any good for human beings, their only eflTect leot.iii- 
was to hide the one great Head of Principalities and 
Powers — Him in whom and for whom all Angels 
and ^ons are created — to make His work, His re- 
demption, His victory over death and the grave, 
dreams and fantasies. 

The fact that all things in the imiverse are in pairs Carpth 
struck Valentinus, and seems to lie at the root of his ^^ 
system. CarpocrateSy on the other hand, was im- 
pressed by the existence of a law or principle of 
equaUty in God's dealings with His creatures. The EqwdUy. 
sun shineth upon the good and the evil, upon the 
just and the unjust. Every creature, man and 
woman, or sheep, fowl, insect, is equally an object 
of divine care. From truths of this kind, the worth Law 
of which cannot be overrated, Carpocrates proceeded 
to deduce the doctrine that Law, seeing it distin- 
guishes between good and evil, is to be cast aside ; 
that Property, the creature of Law, partakes of the 
falsehood of its parent ; that marriage, as appor- 
tioning God's creatures and interfering with common 
rights, is equally incompatible with the divine 
kingdom, the true Society. It has been supposed Cawmw. 
that he derived this notion from Plato's RepubUc; piaun- 
but you will hear of its re-appearance, hereafter, ^^v^f^- 
among people who had never heard of Plato. It 
is a scheme into which men are at aU times and 
places exceedingly likely to fall, and none so likely as 
those who are impressed with the excellence of the 
Christian Church in that it binds men together, and 
treats them as all upon a level before God; and 

q2 
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L»CT. iiL who think that all the previous discipline by which 
God prepared men to feel the eternal difference of 
right and wrong, the beauty of family life, the pre- 
ciousness of national distinctions, is good for nothing 
or became obsolete when the universal fellowship in 
Christ was made known. Depend upon it, if you once 
fall into this habit of thinking, you may become as 

Owtof strong communists as Carpocrates was. The cure for 

^^'T^**' the delusion lies in the discovery that instead of ob- 
taining the equaUty we seek by these methods, we are 
certain to be opening a way to the most grovelling 
tyranny. The son of Carpocrates is said to have been 
worshipped as a god in Cephalonia ; the disciples 

MffecuofU. of Carpocrates, who were called emphatically the 
Gnostics, because they, more than others, set up 
speculation in opposition to practice, seem to have 
consistently followed out their doctrine, that man is 
not to assert his superiority over the swine. 

?*? By various symbols, sometimes by strange cabalis- 

tical words, the old Egyptians had shown their sense 
of a Wisdom which they could not measure or define, 
which could not be revealed to the world, but which 
the initiated priest might hold converse with. One 
and another of these symbols and strange words were 
adopted into the systems which I have described, 
the object of them all being to explain the appearing 

TUfdUe or manifestation of the Divine Word in the world 

and true . - x i • i i . 

vudom. Without adoptmg the doctnne that the Word was 
made flesh. But all men had been aware — these 
Gnostics could not be ignorant — that there has been 
a corrupt and depraving wisdom as well as a purify- 
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ing and elevating one. Much of their thought was lbot.iil 
employed on this subject. They were continually 
trying to explain how the evil wisdom had grown out 
of the good; how far they were opposed, how far 
they were identical. The confusion reached its Omfiuum 
highest point in the teaching of the Ophites. The 
serpent had been an object of worship to many tribes 
of the earth. Sometimes it was an object of mere 
horror, as the source of the subtlest mischief; some- 
times an object of reverence, as a symbol of the Divine 
knowledge which men wish for, and feel must be in 
some way intended for them. The Ophites, blend- 
ing together these old conceptions with the records 
in the book of Genesis respecting the Fall and with 
the Christian doctrine of the Divine Word, seem some 
of them to have regarded all wisdom as detestable 
and dangerous, derived from the poison of the Serpent ; 
some of them to have actually identified the Serpent 
with the Teacher from whom comes the wisdom that 
is pure, gentle, easy to be intreated. You must 
not expect to harmonize the difierent accounts we 
have of this sect ; the contradictions in it show 
us, more than anything else could, what were the 
difficulties, not of one of the Gnostical schools, but 
of aU. 

It was long, probably, before the Church of Alex- Tht new 
andria became aware of the nature of this confusion 
or of the divine remedy for it; but, at length, the 
hght began very clearly to dawn upon some of its 
teachers ; and if a great portion of the second century 
only contains a record of opinions that look very 
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LioT. m. monstrous, and of systems that were bewildering and 
miscliievous in proportion to the ingenuity that was 
exhibited in the construction of them, the latter years 
of the century disclose as beautiful a history as, I 
think, we can find anywhere, of the method by which 
God leads his faithful servants to turn the difficulties 
in their own hearts, and in the society around them, 
into instruments for glorifying His Name, for learning 
and diffusing His Truth. 

Fantanm is spoken of by Eusebius as a man of 
rich cultivation, and of great zeal. He was brought 
up a Stoic ; when he became a Christian, he was so 
eager to tell heathens of the Gospel, that he went as 
a missionary to Arabia Felix, possibly even to India. 
You see the man ; he did not live to speculate like 
Basilides or Valentinus ; he had a message for man- 
kind — ^he had something which he could and must 
proclaim. But you are not on that account to con- 
clude that Pantaenus was indifferent to the lore which 
he had received from his Stoical teachers, or to that 
which he found in his own city. He returned thither, 
and he became the first catechist of the Alexandrian 
school. I shall have much to say of this school ; 
I wish, therefore, I could tell you more of its founder ; 
but his books are gone, only the savour of his name 
remains ; or it would be more right to say, he lives in 
the noble pupil whose mind he was permitted in some 
measure to form. 

I have often referred, in this Lecture, to Titus Ma- 
vius Clemens. My reports of the different Gnostical 
teachers have been taken chiefly from him ; for though 
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there are other authorities respecting them — I shall LicT.ni. 
refer to one when I speak of the Western Churches- 
he is immeasurably the best. He lived in their city ; The trwi 
he had breathed the atmosphere which they breathed ; *^' 
he could understand them, and he is just to them. * 
He quotes their sentiments respectfully, sometimes 
with sympathy; he seldom uses disparaging words 
about the individual men ; he evidently wishes us to 
know what they thought, as much as what he thought 
about them. Clemens speaks of his own dear master, 
Pantsenus, as a Gnostic ; he claims the name for 
himself; yet there was no man who did so much to 
imdermine the Gnostical systems as he did. I will 
endeavour to show you in what way. I ought to let 
you know that much of the work of Clemens falls 
into the third century. But as the foundations 
of his teaching were laid, and, probably, his books 
were written in this time, and as I shall have enough 
to do in speaking of the successors he left behind 
him when I come to the next period, I shall introduce 
him here. 

Gnosticism, as I have exhibited it to you in these T%t man 
different Alexandrian teachers, is the search for a jtna^%^ 
knowledge of God. A great and glorious search 
Clemens thought it was ; worth the labour of a life, 
or of many lives. He had pursued it as a Heathen 
in the schools of Greece ; he eagerly sought the helps 
which Jewish or Heathen sages could afford him 
in Egypt. But when he received the doctrine of 
the Cross, another and wonderful truth flashed upon 
his mind. God knew him. The words of the 189th 
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Psakn were livingly true ; there was a depth of truth 
m them which was appalling. " Thou hast searched 
me and known me ; Thou knowest my doumsittiny and 
my uprising; Tliou understandest my thoughts long 
before!' This was no new discovery ; it was a very 
old one. If any one had spoken of it to BasiUdes or 
Carpocrates, he would have smiled at the ignorance 
and simplicity which could dwell on such a truism. 
But that truism may become the very centre of a 
man's thoughts and hopes ; it may change the posi* 
tions and relations of all objects to him. It may at 
first revolutionize his being; ultimately it may set 
in order all that had been disturbed and inverted 
there. So I think it was with Clemens ; he could 
perceive how St. Paul speaks of the yvaxns or irpoy- 
vaa-19 of God — of our €7riyv(o<n9 of Him; the one 
answers to the other. He apprehends us that we 
may apprehend Him. It is in His light that we 
must see light. 

This must have been the lesson which Clemens 
had been taught by Pantaenus, on account of which 
he regarded him as the true Gnostic : but if he had 
it first from him, he had to learn it again for him- 
self. He had another teacher than Pantaenus, and 
it was on the recognition of this Teacher that the 
Alexandrian catechetical school stood; it existed for 
the purpose of declaring Him to the Jew, the Greek, 
the barbarian, the wise and the unwise. 

You must think of Clemens as a lecturer, sur- 
rounded by scholars of all ages, who had had the 
most various kinds of discipUne previously ; who had 
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most of them heard a multitude of notions and theo- Lbct. hi, 
ries on every possible subject; who, whether they 
were Heathen or Jews, or baptized or preparing 
for baptism, had been bred in an exceedingly cor- 
rupt city ; who had speculated on morality as on 
every thing else, but had only now and then heard 
that they must practise it. You must recollect that 
all of these were famihar with the names Wisdom and 
Word ; that these had become customary phrases 
of the schools — I had almost said of the market- 
place. You wiU then be able to estimate a little the 
books which Clemens has bequeathed to us — ^books 
which, though they are often censiu'ed as being 
learned and philosophical and mystical, were, I am 
convinced, written with a more distinctly practical 
purpose, and produced a more practical effect, than 
any which we have received from this or almost from 
any century. 

There are three complete Treatises of Clemens TheTrta- 
Alexandrinus, and some very important fragments ^^^^^ 
which are commonly attributed to him. The prin- PrindpU 
ciple of all his books is the same. It is not the ^'^ 
creatures only who are seeking God ; He is seeking 
them. In the Heathen Fables, and in the Heathen 
Philosophies also, one perceives how men's con- 
ceptions of God have darkened His nature — how 
they have changed Him into their likeness. But in 
these very fables, still more in these philosophies, there 
is a witness how God has been withdrawing his 
creatures from their own fancies and falsehoods, how 
He has been speaking to their hearts of something 
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lkot. Ill, true and eternal and substantial— of Himself; how 
He had been stirring them to feel after Him if haply 
FabUaand they might find Him. In all then — even the 
$ophiei. strangest, the most distorted, apprehensions of Grod 
among hmnan beings — ^in all their apprehensions 
concerning themselves, of what they were, of what 
they were to do, and of what they were to leave 
undone — ^there was a proof at once of man's im- 
potence, and of the gracious will which was working 
towards him; at once the proof that God had not 
left those whom He had formed without a knowledge 
of Himself, and a pledge that He would reveal 
Himself more perfectly ; that He would lead them to 
that which they were blindly seeking after. Such, if I 
understand it right, is the burthen of the first Treatise, 
The Ao7«f the Aoyo9 liporpeimKosy which is especiaUy addressed 
^porpflTTi ^ ^^ Gentiles. It is in strict harmony with the 

second, wliich I would recommend any one to read 
earnestly who wishes to understand Clemens and to 
know what was the office of his school. I wish you 
might some of you be persuaded to grapple with the 
original book, in which you will find difficulties now 
and then, but which will repay the trouble of 
mastering them. If you will not do that, you may 
get a good notion of it from the Analysis of Dr. Kaye, 
the Bishop of Lincoln. 

The This Treatise, the Hcuhaytoyosy develops fully that 

idea of the Teacher to which I have alluded already, 
in which lay, I believe, the great counteraction of the 
false Gnosticism which had been, and was then, so 
rife in Alexandria. The divine Logos or Word, in 
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this book of Clemens, is no high Power or ^on lbcjt. iiL 
about whose relation to other Powers or JEons men Purpose of 

the Tredh 

are to form a system. He is the Son of the Father, tue. 
the Lover of man, who has undertaken to discipline 
and educate his spirit, to purge it of its follies and 
corruptions, to lead it upwards to the knowledge of 
Him in whose image it was created. That He may 
accomplish this gracious design, that He may fully 
reveal the Father, may fully enter into sympathies 
with the creature, may redeem them from the slavery 
into which they have fallen, may bring them back 
to their right condition ; the Word must take flesh, tu Word 
must actually die, actually rise again. These acts, jncaniate. 
which were such scandals to the ordinary Gnostic, 
which he must invent such a number of subtle de- 
vices to get out of his way, seem to Clemens the 
necessary expression of the divine philanthropy — the 
only possible means of our deliverance. It follows, 
from this way of contemplating the subject, that the 
Word never can be thought of as an abstraction, or 
as merely a superior Reason in Man. He comes 
from God; he rules and orders and fashions the 
hearts to which he comes. He curbs their restless- 
ness, fetches them back when they wander, trains 
them to submission. All their knowledge comes 
through acknowledgment of their ignorance; they 
are not free till they have entirely jrielded to His 
government. 

The Scriptures, as the full exposition of the govern- The scrip- 
ment which the Divine Word exercised before His 
Incarnation, while walking with His disciples on 
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liEOT. m. earth, after He ascended, are of course most dear to 

Clemens. They are his lesson-books ; he has no 

desire to alter, or abridge, or add to them ; he would 

Difficvdtyof merely desire to know what they are. In studying 

itanding ^^ ^^^ ^^* the scusc of them, he was liable to many 

thtm Qf w^Q same temptations as Philo, and as those who 

sim'ply. / 

had succeeded him among the Jews and Christians of 
Alexandria. It was impossible to breathe the free 
air of the Mesopotamian plains, on which Abraham 
fed his flocks — of the hiUs on which David saw the 
sun rise — in the lecture-room of a philosophised Greek 
city. The simple records of family and national life, 
in which the mystery of God's teaching and of man's 
learning is contained, were almost sure to be turned 
into spiritual allegories by men who were formed under 
the Roman despotism, and had just begun to look for 
a city that has foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
is God. Oh ! we cannot be thankful enough for our 
Saxtm Saxon training — ^for the reverence of marriage and of 
^^"^ all homely morality, with which that has inspired us, 
— ^for the glorious privilege of belonging to a nation. 
This it is which God has used for the interpretation 
of His Old Testament. This has restored to us the 
books of the Law and the Prophets in their simple 
letter. You must not expect Clemens to understand 
that. But there is much which he did imderstand 
that we have forgotten, and which we may be content 
to sit at his feet, or at the feet of the Teacher to 
whom he refers all his own wisdom, that we may 
learn. 

ofCUme%$. ^^ t^® great object of this teacher is to separate 
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the flesh or carnal appetites from the spirit in man, Lict. iil 
much of his book is devoted to methods of discipHne. 
I do not say that these are all of them apphcable to 
us ; I do not say that they are all right methods in 
themselves. Clemens was as Ukely as any one else 
to make mistakes in this matter. The same causes 
which led him often to misunderstand the teaching 
of Scripture about the things of earth, may have 
led him to adopt notions and rules which would 
rather be a bondage than a deliverance to men. Still, 
his great object is to set them free — to break the 
chains of sense, of sin, of selfishness, of idolatry, that 
were binding them. A man who has this end con- 
tinually before him will not lead us far wrong. If he 
suggests means which are not helpful generally, or 
not helpful for us, God will show us some better 
means. We shall not be the less grateful to the kind 
friend who has told us what we want, because we do 
not find him infallible, and are driven, as he would 
have us driven, to put our tinist in a surer Guide. 

The Gnostics, of whom I have spoken to you in The two 
this lecture, had two opposite temptations. Some- ^**^*^'- 
times they were inclined to speak of the wisdom or 
knowledge of God as attainable only by a choice 
initiated circle. They utterly scorned the vulgar herd 
of men. Sometimes — as you have seen in the case of 
Carpocrates — they broke down all distinctions. The 
righteous and the wicked, the seeker of God and the 
servant of the devil, were all aUke. Clemens, by Sow 
exhibiting the Divine Word as the Lover of man — of ^^^j^ to 
the poor, the ignorant^ and the helpless — cast down *^^** '***^ 
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LioT. iiL the barriers which they had raised. By exhibiting 
the Divine Word as the great distinguisher between 
the spirit in man which looks upwards after good, 
and the flesh which looks downwards to the earth, he 
vindicated the eternal distinctions which they were 
abolishing. But here, too, he had his infirmity. 
Sailing between Scylla and Charybdis, he was sure to 

To which be nearer the one rock than the other. He was more 

he inclined, gfl^^ Qf teing too general than of being too exclu- 
sive; more afraid of profaning the mysteries of the 
Gospel than of hiding them from those whom they 
were meant to bless. He had such a sense of God's 
love to men, and loved them so much himself, that 
the evil was counteracted in him, and only showed 
itseK now and then. But it was there. He had the 
notion of a circle of refined and devoted men, to 
whom truths might be known which the vulgar could 
not reach. The thought was akin to reverence ; but 
we may find hereafter, that it was akin also to that 
superstition which is most fatal to reverence. When 
men seek to put^ a veil upon that face which God in 
His Son has made open, they set up their wisdom 
against His; they lead men to fear something else 
than Him. 

ne The third treatise of Clemens is the one from 

which I have taken my extracts respecting Basilides, 
Valentinus, and Carpocrates. It is a treasure-house 
of information respecting the opinions of men in the 
Church and in the world ; a gathering together of the 
information which Clemens had been accumulating 
since he was a youth. But it is no mere magazine 
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of opinions. They are arranged and harmonized by a Lect. hi . 

man who has entered into them, and feels how they Their ob- 
ject and 
are connected with human Ufe, and who never loses value. 

sight of the purpose to which his life was devoted. 
He does not fashion these opinions into a great 
system ; he does not attach himself to one school of 
opinion, or bring the doctrines of aU schools into con- 
sent with his own. He believes that God is leading 
men through the maze of notions and opinions — of 
their own crude thoughts and fancies — into the clear 
day. He is ready and desirous to go down into the 
mines where they have been toiling, that he may 
rescue whatever treasures they have foimd, and that 
he may show them the open heaven and the bright 
sun, which he thinks God means them as weU as him 
to enjoy. 

On the whole, I do not know where we shall look Conciuetm. 
for a purer or a truer man than this Clemens of 
Alexandria. I should hke to be able to teU you 
something of his countenance and of his manner, 
as well as to give you more particulars of his 
history. But the facts are few and unimportant 
which his modesty has made known to us, or which 
his successors have preserved. We must be content 
to make his acquaintance through the words which 
he has spoken. Judging from them, he seems to me 
that one of the old Fathers whom we should all have 
reverenced most as a teacher, and loved best as a 
friend. 



LECTUEE IV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE CHUBCHES IN ITALY AUD GAUL. 

^^JXl St. Paul did not go to Rome to establish a 

St. Pauk Church, but to dwell in a prison. He had already 
addressed his letter to the Christians there whilst 
he was still working in Greece : when he arrived, 
we are told that he gathered the Jews about him 
to explain the reason of his coming; we do not 
hear of any other interview with the members of the 
Church than that which took place when some of 
them met him on his way at Appii Forum. 

Origin of How this Church was formed is altogether obscure ; 

chw^ but so it is with most of the Churches we shall hear 

unknavm. ^^ j^. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ ^^ ^^^ COUUCCt them 

vidth great names of Apostles or EvangeUsts. If we 
are not content to beUeve that the Spirit of God binds 
men together and teaches them of the meaning and 
mystery of their fellowship — if we have not accepted 
that testimony of the Divine record — ^if it seems to us 
unsatisfactory, we must, in general, do without in- 
formation, or invent it for ourselves. For my own 
part, I think the darkness is better than the torch- 
light which we kindle. I would rather believe that 
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God founded a Church to which I belonged, than Lect. iv. 
guess what St. Peter or St. Paul may have had to do 
with the foundation of it. 

The members of the Church I am speaking of St. Peter. 
have been rather uneasy in their ignorance on this 
and many other topics. If they cannot distinctly 
say when the name of Christ was first heard and 
confessed among them, they think they can at least 
discover who first presided over them, who gave them 
the form and consistency of a society. They claim 
St. Peter as that person ; they believe that he was 
the first Overseer of their Church, because they be- 
lieve also that he was the first of the Apostles, — 
the one to whom the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven 
were committed ; the one whose name denotes the 
rock on which the whole Church stands. 

I am not the least anxious to dispute the tradition. Probability 
evidently a very old one, that St. Peter went to Rome la^auy^ 
and suffered there. It is a question for antiquarians ®/ ^,^. 

* ^ *■ tradttuyns 

to settle according to the evidence. I would earn- respecting 
estly entreat you to believe that we have not the 
least interest in wishing it settled one way or the 
other. Nor have we any interest in proving that he 
did not occupy the position w-hich has been assigned 
him in the Roman Church. For a reason I have 
given you already, it seems to me that we have no 
groimd for supposing that cither at Antioch or Rome 
he held the kind of oflBce which belonged to St. James 
at Jerusalem. In both cities, of course, his authority 
will have been greatly reverenced ; but I do not see 
why he should be supposed to have fixed himself 

R 
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Lbct. IV. 



In what 
way they 
are in- 

itrucHve, 
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character. 



SpecUa 
tendeneiee 
of the faith 
oflhman 
Chriitiant, 



in any one place, or to have exercised more than 
a general oversight over those whom he visited volun- 
tarily, or among whom he was brought by necessity. 

Much, however, is to be learnt from these tra- 
ditions respecting St. Peter, and from the fact that 
they are connected so closely with the Roman Church. 
The love of order, of organisation, was, as I have 
pointed out already, the characteristic of the Roman 
mind, that which had been expressed in all Roman 
history. Almost from the moment we get any 
glimpses of the Church in the capital, we perceive 
that it has inherited the qualities of the nation; 
that in these will lie its strength and its temptations. 
The impatience of any doubt respecting the person 
to whom it can refer its existence as a society — 
the impossibiUty of feeling that it is one till it has 
a man's name to give it unity — ^these are signs which 
may come out more clearly before us hereafter, but 
which we may notice at once. We are not to notice 
them only as signs of that which is evil. There was 
good in them as well as evil, just as there was good 
mixed with the evil in the party tendencies of the 
Greeks and in the Gnostical tendencies of the Alexan- 
drians. If the Roman Christians felt that God was 
setting up a Kingdom which would, in a most real 
and practical sense, break in pieces the kingdom of 
the Caesars, they believed a truth which history has 
estabUshed. And it was the truth which they, more 
than the inhabitants of other cities, had need to ap- 
prehend, — ^the only one which could sustain them 
against the pomps of the imperial palace as well as 
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against its persecutions. If they thought that this Lbct. iv. 
kingdom could not be Umited to their city, but was 
to spread further than the empire of which it was 
the centre had extended, they proved that they be- 
lieved the words of the Prophets, and beUeved that 
Christ had come to fulfil them. If they thought itsaubstan- 
that St. Peter had really opened the doors of this ^* ^'^ * 
Kingdom when he preached of Christ's resurrection 
to the Jews at the Pentecost and to the Gentiles who 
were gathered round Cornelius, they put an honest 
and simple construction upon the language of Scrip- 
ture. If they believed that the Apostle of the cir- 
cumcision — he who had testified that the Jewish 
calling had been a holy one from the first, and that its 
meaning had not ceased, but had been deepened and 
expanded by the manifestation of the Son of David — 
was bearing that witness to the Latin world, as he 
had borne it to his own country, — or that the Latins 
were to feel that the blessings and obligations of the 
inheritance were theirs, God, and not man, taught 
them the lesson. How man might pervert what 
God had taught, we may discover by-and-by. 

Though the members of this Church are very Cfiement 
certain that St. Peter was its first Overseer or Bishop, ®'"*'*^- 
they are not agreed who was his successor. Jerome 
says that the greater part of the Latins regarded 
Clemens as second after Peter, though many put 
Linus and Anacletus between them. Clemens is 
identified by Eusebius and Jerome with the person 
of whom St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. There is no decisive evidence in favour 

B 2 
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Lbot. IV. of this opinion, though there is nothing in the age 

of Clemens to contradict it. He certainly lived in 

Date of the the first ccntuTy. Some suppose that his Letter, 

from which all our real knowledge of him is derived, 

was written before the destruction of Jerusalem in 

the year 68 ; some place it in the reign of Domitian, 

in 97. Jerome fixes his death in the third year 

of Trajan. He is therefore the earUest of the Teachers 

of the Church of whom I have yet spoken to you, one 

whom I am hardly entitled in strictness to connect 

Bi€r<my with this ccutury. Clemens Romanus, more closely 

d^viHs *^^^ *^y other man, connects the apostolical time 

iUustribus, ^th th? time that followed it. Many of the early 

^the Churches seem to have been inclined to receive his 

^^*/a^o6- letter as an apostolical one; Jerome thinks that he 

8on*8edi- traces in it resemblances to the Epistle to the 

Apostolical Hebrews. As to words and phrases, there may be 

vol I p. s ground for the observation ; but if one looks into the 

De vitd substance and character of the Epistles, I cannot 

titS^cie- conceive any two which were ever written in the 

mentu. world, morc entirely imlike. 

27ie Spitiu. The letter of Clemens is addressed to the Co- 
rinthians. It speaks of the love and order and 
harmony which had existed for a long time among 
them, but which had recently been broken up by 
men who were exciting feuds and factions. To this 
state of things the writer addresses himself. That 
same pastoral patriarchal spirit which we discovered 
in Ignatius and Polycarp, breathes through the whole 
of it. There is no attempt to grapple with difiicult 
questions, to meet the arguments of Jews or Gentiles, 
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to show how a new world was rising out of the old. Lect. iv. 
It is an exhortation, full of childlike beauty and Hscha- 
tenderness, to avoid the spirit of ambition and rival- *^ ^' 
ship which had been the ciurse of all societies ; against 
which the Scriptures of the Old Testament were so 
full of warnings ; freedom from which had been the 
great blessing and glory of every saint. At first 
when you read it you may think that Clemens is 
uttering a set of moral truisms; you may compare Compared 
him with his namesake at Alexandria, and be sur- ^J^^^ 0/ 
prised how much less thought and variety there is in ^^^«»- 

1 T cfn'o. 

the earlier Teacher than in the later, in the Italian 
than in the Egyptian. But the admirable man of 
whom we were hearing in the last Lecture would 
have been the last to invite or sanction the com- 
parison. Nor is it a sound and true one. There is 
a weight and solemnity in the words of the Roman 
pastor which we shall feel more and more as we 
know ourselves and study history. The texts which 
he quotes so simply, the instances of divisions pro- 
duced by rivalry, and of the men whom God made 
great by making them humble, will be read by us as 
the most solemn prophecies, written at the very com* 
mencement of the Church's life, of the blight which 
was to destroy its blossoms, of the canker which 
would feed upon its root ; prophecies which those to 
whom Clemens wrote, wid those in whose name he 
wrote, might have, done well to lay to heart ; but 
which we shall do well if we think are quite as 
applicable to ourselves as ever they were to any men 
in the world. 
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Lbct. IV. I will give you one extract from Clemens, that you 

Extract, may see he is not the less eloquent because he is 

y^^ 20. s^plc- " It was the himiility of mind, the subjection 

HumUUy which was wrought through obedience in those whom 

tht ground o o 

of Peace. I have spokcu of, and in all who have received the 
like testimony, which hath elevated not only us but 
the generations before us, and all who have received 
God's oracles in fear and truth. Having then become 
inheritors of their great and glorious deeds, let us run 
onwards after that prize of peace which has from the 
beginning been held forth to us, and let us stretch 
our eyes to the Father and Creator of the whole 
universe, and be knit firmly together by those His 
glorious and imspeakable gifts and benefits of peace ; 
and let us contemplate Him in our spirits, and dwell 
with the eyes of our soul upon His long-suflFering 
will, and consider how free He is from anger towards 
all His creation. The heavens, moving by His 
ordinance, are subject to Him in peace. Day and 
night accomplish their accustomed course at His 
Peace bidding, never clashing with each other. Sun and 
thepkyncai moou and the choirs of stars at His command fulfil 
ttmwTie. ^jjg spheres that have been marked out for them, in 
concord, without any transgression. The pregnant 
earth at His will in its appointed seasons brings forth 
the abundant nourishment for men and beasts, and 
for all the creatures that are upon it, not disputing 
or changing any of His decrees. The inaccessible 
abysses and the unknown dispositions of the worlds 
below are held together by his appointments. The 
waves of the immeasurable sea gathered into heaps at 
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His decree, pass not over the boundaries that have Lect.iv. 
been erected for them, but do as He has given com- 
mandment, for He hath said, " Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no further." The ocean that has been 
untrodden by men, and the worlds that are beyond it, 
are kept even by the same decrees of the great Master. 
The seasons of spring and summer, and autumn and 
winter, in peace succeed to each other. The winds 
in their stations in their own seasons perform their 
ministries without reluctance. The ever-springing 
foimtains that have been ordained for enjoyment and 
health, with no failures offer their breasts that men 
may draw life from them. The very meanest of living 
beings hold their meetings together in peace and 
harmony. All these things the great Master and 
Ruler of aU hath ordained to be in peace and 
harmony, doing good to all, but to us more abun- 
dantly who have fled to His mercies through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory and honour for 
ever and ever. Amen." 

This belief in the sacredncss and divinity of peace TheUiter 
must have been closely connected in the mind of i^i^^a 
Clemens, and of every member of the Roman dev^p^ 

Christian 

Church, with the idea of government. Obedience poiiiy. 
was to him the secret of blessedness. Nevertheless, 
there are no distinct indications, I think, in the 
letter of Clemens, of that complete order in the 
Church which seems to have grown up in Asia 
Minor under the eye of St. John, and which in the 
second century spread itself through the Church 
generally. If '^he earUer, even if the later, date 
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L»oT. IV. assigned to the letter of Clemens be the true one, 
this is what we should expect. There are passages 
in his epistle which seem clearly to show that he 
recognised the priesthood of the Jews as not alto- 
gether passed away. Till it had passed away he was 
not likely, whether he was under the instruction of 
St. Peter or not, to speak of the Church polity as 
providing any substitute for it. 
The cif There are certain books connected with the name of 

and Recog- Clcmeus, " the Clementines^'' and " the Recognitions^^ 



ntttom. 



with which he had nothing to do, but which must 
belong, even in their earliest form, to a late period 
of the second century. These books, though un- 
justly attributed to him, are important for the history 
of the Church. And though it may be difficult to 
connect them directly with the Church over which 
Clemens presided, there must be some reason why 
his name rather than any other was given to them. 
They will come again under our notice ; but I will 
tell you here that they are books of an Ebionitic 
character, and that they set up the name of St. Peter 
expressly as the Apostle of the circumcision, evidently 
sUghting the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Special The tradition is that Clemens died a martyr. There 

t^MiZhf ^® ^^ proof that he did. But such reports are more 
i^ed in probable about the Fathers of the Roman Church than 

the Roman r i 

Church. about any other. They were directly under the eyes 
of the Emperor ; and as we shall find when I come 
to speak more particularly on that subject, there 
was no Emperor from the end of the first century 
who did not look upon the Churches with suspicion. 
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and with the more suspicion the more organized Lect. iv. 

they appeared to be. It is therefore quite possible 

that the eminent men in the Roman Church may 

have glorified God by their deaths. This may have 

been their calling. And thus they may have acquired 

a peculiar reverence as being foremost in danger, 

having their dioelling where the throne of Satan was. 

As writers, they were less conspicuous than the ThisCkwck 

members of most Churches. After Clemens, there zueraturc 

is no one to whom any books or letters can be 

honestly referred ; though, when we come to the ninth 

century, we shall find that a whole series of letters 

have been invented for this time, and the names of 

Roman Fathers forged to endorse them. 

The Roman Church had, however, one grace which strong in 
was probably more serviceable to itself and to the tJ^ 
Church generally than the gift of composing books 
could have been. Clemens dwells much on the duty 
of hospitality. It was one of the truest pentecostal 
signs, to dispense treasures to the needy, to entertain 
strangers, to wash the feet of the brethren. These 
were better proofs that the Spirit was among them 
than the speaking with tongues. Dionysius of 
Corinth, in a letter to Soter, who was Overseer or 
Father of the Roman Church between 168 and 177, 
bears witness of this disposition in the sister com- 
munity. There is scarcely a higher commendation 
extant respecting any. 

The demand iTor this proof of Christian love and i^twemthl 
fellowship must have been greater in Rome than else- -'^amon and 

1 i» 1 • 1 , the other 

where, for thither people resorted from all countries, churchet. 
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Leot.iv. Some doubt has been recently thrown by an in- 
genious writer upon all the stories and documents 
which assume an intercourse between the Churches, 
as if they presumed facilities of communication which 
Probabauy could uot havc existed.* But the more one considers 
^^^J^ what Rome had done by the making of roads to 
9uch inter- create such facilities, and how certain it was that 
men instinct with a missionary spirit and a spirit 
of brotherhood would avail themselves of them, the 
less weight one attaches to such scepticism — ^the 
more easily one believes that there will and must 
have been a confluence of Christians, as well as of 
other strangers, at the capital — the more easily one 
credits the reports which occur, I think, in Eusebius, 
naturally, (wherever I detected a purpose, I should 
be as much inclined to suspect him as any writer I 
know,) concerning men of various opinions, and with 
various intents, who came up to consult with the 
lloman Overseers. The habit of regarding Rome as a 
centre must have passed very early from the Empire 
to the Church. It must have been strengthened 
in the hearts of Christians by every new case of men 
brought from a distance, as Ignatius was, to be ex- 

' See the History of the Church of Rome, by the Rev. E. J. Shep- 
herd, (Longman, 1851,) especially the Proof and Illustration, No. 4, 
Victor, p. 197- It does not fall within my province to speak, in this 
book, on the question of the authenticity of Cyprian's letters, which 
Mr. Shepherd has raised and discussed with so much ingenuity. I hope 
to examine his arguments more completely hereafter ; in the meantime 
one can express nothing but thanks to him for the courage and freedom 
from all ecclesiastical bias with which he has entered upon his task. 
Such criticism must lead to good results ultimately, however one may 
dissent from some of its first conclusions. 
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posed in the Amphitheatre. Rome became a sacred lect. iv. 
place as holding the actual tombs of so many 
martyrs; the fact affording afterwards the excuse 
for the fiction, that she had possession of innu- 
merable bones which had been consigned to far dis- 
tant earths and seas. The consequence was nearly 
inevitable. There would be acts of assumption claims oj 
on the part of the Roman Fathers ; they would call ^^i^^ 
forth resistance. To say that these things were not ^^^^ *^ 
likely in the second century, because it was a time 
of unruffled moderation and purity, one in which 
there could not be any claims of dominion re- 
sembling in kind those which later periods wit- 
nessed, is to trifle with the facts of history. We 
have found other forms of corruption and impurity, 
why not this ? What do all the warnings and 
exhortations of Clemens mean, if the human heart 
was free from this evil in that day? — if favourable 
circumstances were not sure to call it forth ? 

The story then to which I alluded before, of Poly- The Easter 
carp coming to Rome in the days of Anicetus and ^^^y^ 
discussing with him the time for keeping Easter, 
though it has been vehemently questioned, seems to 
me perfectly reasonable. Polycarp was an old man, 
certainly, to undertake such a journey ; but his age 
has been a good deal exaggerated, to make him better 
acquainted with the Apostles than he was ; and all 
accounts represent him as unusually hale in body as 
well as zealous in spirit. It was an occasion worthy 
of an unusual effort. It was no trifle for an old 
Asiatic to give up a practice he had learnt from 
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LicT. IV. St. John ; it was a very serious thing for a Christian ta 
feel that the witness which the Christian family was 
bearing to the worid might be weakened by a dif- 
ference between Orientals and Occidentals. It is 
Theitoryof consistcnt, I think, with experience and with the 
and^ndce- position of the Roman Father, that he should have 
tusconM- refused to abandon his own ground, and should have 
thought it strange for a man of Smyrna to doubt 
that a Roman was a better judge of customs that 
were suitable to the Churches generally, than he was. 
It is equally natural that he should at last have de- 
ferred to the venerable age of his companion, and 
have felt that he had no right to enforce even the 
most desirable practice on him if it involved a breach 
of their fellowship. 
Victor and The saddcr sequel to this narrative I accept on 
EmZuB, ' similar grounds. We are told that Victor, the last 
booky,c.2i. Roman Overseer of this century, was engaged in the 
same controversy with Polycrates of Ephesus ; that 
the latter defended what he supposed was the tra- 
dition of St. John even more strongly than Poly- 
carp had done; that Victor gave no heed to his 
arguments, and entirely cast aside the toleration 
victot^fi of his predecessor, deliberately excommunicating all 
^^^ Churches which would not keep Easter according 
to the Western rule. His decision is said to have 
been arrested by the mild and excellent counsels of 
Irenaeus, the Bishop of Lyons, though it does not 
appear to what extent his mediation was successful. 
It has been argued that such an exercise of power in 
that age is absolutely incredible ; that the documents 
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which represent it must be forgeries of a later time ; Lbot. iv. 
that if they had not been, we should at least have 
found in tile letter of Irenseus some more vehement 
protest against such an assumption of authority by 
the Roman, not a mere attempt to dissuade him from 
the exercise of it. There is, I suspect, a double fal- what wa» 
lacy in this plausible reasoning. First, it transfers )^ 
the notions of the middle ages to the second century, 
and supposes that the exercise of excommunication 
necessarily implies some formally recognised supe- 
riority and authority in the person or the Church 
whence it proceeds ; whereas a weaker body may re- 
fuse to hold communion with a stronger, as well as 
a stronger with a weaker. Secondly, it underrates Cwmuract- 
one of the moral powers which was acting upon the ^^ 
Christians at that time. In the age of Polycarp — the 
influence of St. John, was a power, and a great — in 
Asia Minor a paramount — one. In the influence of 
the capital and its associations was another — a 
counteracting influence to this; — able in the West 
to overpower it. 

To the same period of Victor belongs another visit Praxta$ at 
from the East, which, if we may trust our authorities, "^^ 
had serious consequences in the West. Praxeas, of 
whom I have spoken already, full of the mischiefs 
which the Montanists were causing in Phrygia, de- 
nounced them in the capital. That he came thither 
for the purpose, we need not suppose ; being there, it 
was not strange that he should dweU on the subject 
that was nearest his heart. With it he seems to have 
connected his own doctrine of Monachism, into which 
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LioT. IV. he had been led through his hostility to Montanus. 
Qmdwit of Victor accepted his denunciations of his opponents ; 
appears to have overlooked the errors of his own 
system. Such^ at least, was the impression which his 
conduct made on a presbyter of Cailhage, who was in 
Rome at that time, and who, unlike Victor, had con- 
ceived the greatest dread of Praxeas, and (first, perhaps, 
through that dread) an affection for the supposed 
Paraclete. Of this presbyter I shall have much to 
tell you. I introduce him here because the disgust 
with which Victor inspired him had a great effect 
upon his after life, and upon his relations to the 
Church generally, 
ifimcciiw As I have said that the literature of the Roman 
lof^t tothe Church in this century was comparatively insignifi- 
sd ceniuty. j»^jjj^ J gijould like to make a memorable exception to 
the remark, by teUing you of Minucius Felix, who 
was a Roman advocate, and wrote a dehghtful little 
book called " Octavius," in defence of the Gospel. 
But, though very eminent men have placed him in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, there is more ground for 
the opinion which refers him to about the year 230 
or 240. I must, therefore, defer my account of him 
for the present. I have already told you that the last 
days of Justin were probably passed in Rome. 
Gaul. How and when the Church in Gaul was founded, 

we know not. The traditions respecting Dionysius 
the Areopagite, though baseless in themselves, might 
lead us to suppose that its first teachers came from 
Greece Proper ; but it is more likely that it had an 
Asiatic origin. The first clear tidings we have of 
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it are in a letter addressed " by the servants of Christ Lkot. iv. 
dwelling in Vienna and Lyons of Gaul, to the brethren Euadntu, 
in Asia and Phrygia, having the same faith and hope 
of redemption with us: to whom they wish peace 
and grace and glory from God and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ." This letter is one of the noblest 
archives a Church could have, — worth all the miracu- 
lous legends in the world. I hope the members of the 
French Church duly prize it. It tells of the witness The utter 
which was borne for the name of God by poor men ^^^^ 
and weak women in the city of Lyons during the ^**^ 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. I do not suppose the 
persecution there was the direct consequence of any 
order from him. It was more probably a native 
movement, which the Roman governor could scarcely 
have checked if he would, but which he encoiu'aged 
and legahzed, acting, no doubt, in conformity with 
the wishes of the Emperor. The writer of the letter 
testifies, ** that the wrath of the multitude and the 
governor and the soldiers was especially directed against 
Sanctus, a deacon from Vienna ; and against Maturus, The wit- 
a newly baptized man, but a gallant warrior; and 
against Attains, whose family was from Pergamos, 
who had been for a long time a pillar and support of 
those who dwelt there; and against Blandina, through Biandina. 
whom Christ made it manifest that the things which 
are poor and uncomely, and are despised by man, are 
counted of great glory by God, in virtue of their love 
to Him, which comes forth in power, and does not 
glory in appearance.'* " For when we all feared," he 
goes on, " and her mistress after the flesh likewise. 
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L»oT- IV ' who had herself been one of the warriors, lest she 
should not be able to make her confession boldly, 
because of the weakness of her body, Blandina was 
filled with such inward might that those who were by 
turns torturing her from morn to even were ex- 
hausted, and confessed that they had no more that 
they could do to her, and wondered that she still 
remained breathing after all that she had undergone, 
seeing that one form of the torment seemed enough 
to wear out her life, not to speak of so many and 
various kinds. But the blessed woman seemed to 
gather new strength, like a brave athlete, in the con- 
fession, and she experienced a revival, and rest, and 
unconsciousness of that which was befalling her, while 
she cried, ' I am a Christian, and no evil thing goes 

Sanctui. on amougst us/ Sanctus, likewise, after enduring all 
manner of ignominies, and insults, and sufferings, his 
unrighteous foes hoping that through the greatness 
of his torments they should hear something from him 
that was not fitting, so steadfastly withstood their 
purpose, that he did not even utter forth his own 
name, or the name of his nation, or of the city whence 
he came, nor whether he was slave or free, but to all 
that was asked him answered, in the Latin tongue, 
* I am a Christian.' This served him for name, for city, 
for race; but no other voice did the Gentiles hear 
from him. ... In whom Christ suffering accomplished 
His glory, putting down the adversaries and holding 
forth an example to those who should come after, 
that there is nothing to be feared where there is the 
Father's love, nor painful where there is Christ's glory. 
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The people of Lyons, though they might have Lbct.iv. 
thought the mere profession of a Christian a sufficient Thyutean 
warrant for these punishments, had associated with imputed to 
it all manner of horrible imputations. The Chris- ^J^*7*" 
tians were supposed to offer human sacrifices, and in ^<^' 
their secret feasts to feed upon the victims. The 
object was, by torture, to bring them to the confession 
of these enormities. In not a few. cases the expe- 
riment was successful; the sufferers denied Christ, 
and confirmed the charges against His disciples. 
Some of these, along with those who had remained The Prison, 
faithful, and had survived the torture, were thrown 
into a dark dungeon, — the bodies which had already 
suffered so much being boimd with heavy chains. 
Many of the young and vigorous died there of suffo- 
cation. Pothinus, the Bishop of Lyons, who was Pothinut. 
ninety years of age, and very weak in body, after 
bearing a good confession, was thrown again into 
prison, and at the end of two days breathed out his 
life. Those who had denied the faith there were as ill 
treated as those who had confessed it, seeing that 
they had acknowledged themselves to be murderers, 
and guilty of all manner of crimes. There was a 
startling contrast between the looks of the two when 
they were brought forth, — " the one cheerful, glory 
and much grace being mixed in their countenances, 
so that even their bonds hung upon them like goodly 
and bridal ornaments; the other cowed, and with neDenien. 
pained countenances, and full of shame — reviled, 
moreover, by the heathen as unmanly cowards — bear- 
ing the disgrace which they had put upon themselves, 
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lbot. IV. having lost their honourable, and glorious, and life- 

4> giving title.'* 

But the example of the one was not lost upon the 
other. The writer, though inclined to expect various 
miraculous succours for the faithful, speaks of this as 
the greatest miracle which was wrought on their 
behalf, that " through the living the dead were made 
alive, and that martyrs conferred blessings on those 
who were not martyrs ; and much joy came to the 
Virgin-mother (the Church) when those whom she 
had thrown out as dead, she received back alive. 
For, by means of the true witnesses, many of those 
who had denied Christ were begotten again and 
kindled afresh; and being nerved to the struck, 
went to the judgment-seat, encouraged by the voice 
of Him who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
is gracious to penitents, that they might be again 
questioned by the governor," and suffer what he 
ordained. 

The treatment of the corpses is thus described : — 
" The bodies of the martyrs, then, having been ex- 
p<«ed .nd .a iu fte o^n ^ for ,i, A h«™g 
been afterwards burnt and consumed, were cast into 
the river Rhone which was flowing near, so that no 
relic of them might remain on the earth. And these 
things they did, as if they were able to conquer God, 
and to take away from His servants their regenera- 
tion, and, as they said themselves, that they might 
have no hope of a resurrection — their confidence in 
which had led them to introduce a strange and new 
worship, to despise terrors, and to go with joy to 
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death. * Let us see now whether they will rise, and Lbot. iv. 
whether their God can assist them, and deliver them 
out of our hands/ '* 

Eusebius has preserved some further words of this o. 2. The 
letter, which ought not to be passed over. " Those," wnfemn 
he says, " who had withstood the torture, and had ^^ ^ ^ 
undergone all manner of sufferings, but had survived, Martyrs- 
were greatly displeased when they were called wit- 
nesses or martyrs by their brethren. * Christ,' they 
said, ' is the faithful and true Martyr, the First- 
begotten from the dead, and Prince of the divine life. 
Those may be called martyrs whom Christ hath 
raised up in their confession, sealing their witness 
by their departure from earth. We are but poor and 
indifferent confessors." And with tears they besought 
the brethren that continual prayers might be made for 
them, that they might be perfected. Nevertheless,'* They lived 
adds the writer, " though they refused the name, they "*^*^y^- 
showed forth the power of martyrdom in deed, speak- 
ing with all boldness to the heathen, making manifest 
their high birth by their patience and their fearless- 
ness towards men, being filled with the fear of God. 
They humbled themselves," he adds, "under the 
mighty hand by which they are now exalted. They 7%eir hve. 
pleaded for all, they accused none ; they delivered all, 
they bound none ; they jwayed for those who inflicted 
all cruelties upon them; they poured out tears for 
those who had fallen, to the Father ; they asked life 
of Him, and He gave it to them, which also they 
shared with those who were about them. Conquerors 
in all things, they have gone to God, having loved 

82 
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lbot.vl peace always, and endowed us with peace, departing 
in peace ; having left no pangs to the mother who bore 
them, or strife to the brethren, but joy and peace, 
and unity and love." 
irenaui. The writer of this letter was probably Irenaeus 
"the Peaceable." You may wonder how he came 
by such a name, and may suspect that some inven- 
tion has been at work in the words that are given 
to him, and the stories that are told of him ; but 
it was probably the new name which he received 
when he was baptized, and therefore may have been 
chosen by himself, or by his parents, because it ex- 
pressed the temper of mind which he most admired, 
or which was most characteristic of him. If he had 
been a convert from heathenism, he might have taken 
it in mature life; but, apparently, he was bom of 
HUkuer Christian parents, for he writes thus to Florinus, a 
Eutebiut, presbyter of the Roman Church, who had adopted 
booky.c, 20. gQjjjg opinions which he thought dangerous :-— "I knew 
thee when I was a boy, in the Lower Asia, when 
thou wert with Polycarp, when thou wert trying to 
have a good reputation with him; for I remember 
those things better than the things that have come 
Early re- to pass recently. The lessons we get in boyhood, 
growing up with the soul, become one with it; so 
that I can describe to you the place in which the 
imoffe of blessed Polycarp used to sit and talk, his goings out 
mon^ and his comings in, the fashion of his life, his look 

and figure, the discourses which he made to the 
multitude ; how he told us of his intercourse with 
John, and of others who had seen the Lord ; how he 
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repeated their words, and what he had heard from Lect. iv. 
them concerning the Lord, concerning His mighty 
acts, concerning His doctrine ; for Polycarp having 
received them from the eye-witnesses of the Word 
of Life, gave forth all things in harmony with the 
Scriptures. These things even then, thanks to the 
mercy of Grod that was upon me, I dihgently listened 
to, noting them down, not on paper, but in my heart, 
and ever, by the grace of God, I feed upon them 
again and again. And I can testify before God that 
if that blessed and apostolical old man had heard any 
such doctrine as that you have put forth, he would 
have cried, and stopped his ears ; and uttering his 
familiar phrase, ' good God ! to what times hast 
Thou kept me, that I should bear these things V he 
would have fled the place in which, sitting or stand- 
ing, he had heard such words.'' 

From this passage we may conclude that Irenaeus irenoMs in 
grew up in Smyrna, and that he was taught from his 
youth to revere Polycarp. Under what circumstances 
he left Asia and came into Gaul we are ignorant ; but 
that he was presbyter in Lyons during the persecu- 
tions, and became Overseer, perhaps immediately after 
the death of Pothinus, seems clear. He speaks of Hermes, 
himself " as having not learnt the art of words, or cul- oemiim!^ 
tivated the power of a writer,'' and " as Uving among r^|,^ j^. 
Celts, and chiefly busied with their barbarous dia- x«<cTOKTa 
lect." Still his interest in his old home, and in the dtrxoKow 
affairs of the Church at large, must have been as hvely '^'^''' 
as ever. What he says of Polycarp may explain his feel- 
ings respecting the Easter question, even apart from his 
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Hot. IV. love of peace. He thought the Asiatics entirely wrong 

HU tymr on that point ; but he had an affectionate sympathy 

^^ witk them^ and nothing caused him so painful a 

wrench as the possibility of a separation in spiritual 

bonds between the new and the old country. 

irmatiB jjig letter to Florinus exidains another part of his 

life, which you may fancy was inconsistent with the 

conciliatory disposition which the Paschal dispute 

called fj; in iL. The work for which he has be- 

come memoraUe is in five books, written '' for the 

exposure and subversion of Gnosis, falsely so called i* 

or, as the Latin translator (the greater part exists 

only in a Latin translation) describes it, '' against all 

heretics/' Why should the peace-lover have jdunged 

into such a fierce war as this? Why ^ould the 

simple man who dwdt among barbarians, and had 

trained himself so little to subtleties of words, have 

thought himself called to engage with men who had 

ExpUjMo- the command of all subtleties ? The words I have 

work, quoted contain the answer. Irenseus had been 

brought up under a teacher who knew nothing of 

theories and opinions; who was never intended to 

grapple with them; who regarded them with the 

natural indignation and impatience of an old man, 

feeling that he had a hold of a truth which he could 

not part with ; who suspected witii good reason that 

many he knew or heard of were substituting their 

notions for reaKties; who left it to younger men 

. to see whether there might be any wheat mfxed with 

Polycarpt ^ *' 

feelings at the taTcs. Polycarp, we have seen, had his own 
^op^Li. prejudices. The customs which he thought St. John 
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probably observed were almost as venerable in his Lect.iv. 

eyes as the principles which St. John had been ap- 

pointed by God to embody in enduring wcqfds; 

nay, the stories which he had heard from the lips 

of the Apostle may have seemed to him more dear, 

toore sacred, because they were told to him, than his 

Grospel itself. Irenaeus had loved the simplicity of 

his master's character. He thought he should pre- Attempt to 

serve that simplicity to the Church if he could bring the old with 

his authority, and what he recollected of his sayings, ^^ '*^' 

into direct conflict with the complicated theories of 

the Gnostics. He thought, as many have done since, 

that the best way of encountering an error was to set 

up that in opposition to it, which was at the furthest 

imaginable distance from it. 

Accordingly, Irenaeus undertook in that retreat of 
his at Lyons, while preaching the Gospel to Celtic 
barbarians, to confute all the opinions which had 
grown up in the most polished cities of Syria and 
Egypt. Having this design, and looking at things The method. 
from this point of view, we cannot wonder at the 
method he adopted. The Valentinian system was the 
most refined, the most elaborate of all the Gnostical 
systems ; it had, as I have explained to you, become 
stiQ more elaborate in the hands of Valentinians 
than it was in the hands of Valentinus. Irenaeus 
encounters it first, and encoimters it in the most 
matured period of its growth. Another man might 
have appUed himself first to the demolition of some 
of the simpler forms of error; then, when he had 
acquired the free use of his tools, have gone on to 
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LgQT. IV. those that were more knotted and fibrous. Irenaeus 
I • Attacks the deliberately adopts the opposite course; because 

I niantjiraL uotMng cau SO astouish his reader, or make him so 

long for the older Smymaean lore, as to be at once cast 
^ among the interminable genealogies of those who had 

tasked their own native ingenuity most, and haa 
besides imported the greatest variety of Gnostical 
notions from every religion and philosophy under 
heaven. 
n^ Pint The whole of the first of the five books is occupied 
with an exposition of the different Gnostical systems, 
if proceeding in that inverted order which I have 

described, from the most to the least compUcated. 
} In this book there is much unquestionably that we 

cannot find elsewhere, and which it is important that 

we should know. But I cannot believe that, if we 

. had no other help than that which Irenaeus affords 

I us, his account would be inteUigible, or therefore of 

any great practical use to us. 
lu great At the Same time, I am far from wishing to deny 
f "*^* ' that the honest and simple reverence which Irenaeus 

showed for the words of the Apostle, whom Polycarp 
had taught him to reverence above all others, was 
not often more effectual in confuting the systematisers 
than the arguments to which a more learned and in- 
genious man might have resorted. Take the following 
example. The Valentinians had pretended to deduce 
their different syzygies from the first chapter of 
St. John's Gospel. They did this by making the va- 
rious words in the early part of the chapter announce- 
ments of different iEons, which together composed 
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what they called an " Ogdoad/' Irenaeus replies thus: LBcy.iv. 
"Manifest is the fiction of this interpretation: for irefUBw, 
whereas John proclaims one God Almighty, and one and lo! 
only-begotten Christ Jesus, through whom he says 
that all things became, and declares Him to be the Son 
of God, Him to be the Only-Begotten, Him to be the 
Maker of all things. Him to be the true Light that 
Ughteneth every man. Him to be Maker of the world. 
Him to have come to His own, Him to have been 
made flesh, and to have dwelt among us, they, twisting 
the interpretation according to their devices, would 
have there to be another Only-Begotten, in virtue of 
an emission or emanation, whom, forsooth, they call 
Beginning; another to have become the Saviour; 
another to be the Word, Son of the Only-Begotten ; 
and another the Christ, thrown forth in order to 
restore or rectify the Pleroma. And having separated The aepara- 
each one of these from the truth, and having abused ivb!m«. 
the different names to their own purpose, they con- 
trive that John should make here no mention of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. For if he spake of the Father, TheOospei 
and Grace, and the Only-Begotten, and Truth, and ^/^J ^« 
the Word, and Life, and Man, and Church, then, ac- 
cording to their hypothesis, he spake concerning the 
first Ogdoad in which Jesus was not yet, nor Christ 
the Teacher of John. But that the Apostle did not 
speak concerning their syzygies, but concerning our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom also he knew as the Word of 
God, he has made plain. For, gathering up his doctrine 
concerning the Word whom he had spoken of in the 
beginning, he adds, ' And the Word was made flesh. 
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liBoitiv. and dwelt among us/ But according to them, it was 
^ not the Word that was made flesh, as He never came 
OHti of the Pleroma ; but He that came according to 
a providential arrangement and dispensation, being 
younger than the Word, the Saviour. Learn then, 
foolish ones, that Jesus, He that hath suffered for u0, 
He that hath taken up His dwelling in us. He it is 
that is the Word of God. For if any other of the 
JQons had become flesh for our salvation, it would 
have been reasonable for the Apostle to have spoken 
of that other ; but if the Word of the Father, He 
that descended, is He also who ascended, the only- 
begotten Son of the only Father, if He was made 
flesh according to the good pleasure of the Father for 
nian, John has not made his discourse concerning any 
other^ or concerning an Ogdoad, but concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ. For according to them, the Word 
was not made flesh, but the Saviour put on a psychical 
body, contrived by an unspeakable Providence to be 
Theaduai Visible and tangible. But flesh is that ancient 
•^**^ formation by God out of the dust which took place 

in the Adam, which flesh John declares the Word 
of God truly to have become. So their first and 
original Ogdoad is broken up. For one and the same 
Person being declared to be Word, and Only -Begotten, 
and Light, and Life, and Saviour, and Christ, and Son 
of God, and this Person having become incarnate for 
us, the machinery of the Ogdoad is dissolved; and this 
being dissolved, the whole scheme falls to pieces, which 
they idly dreaming, impute to the Scrip^es, having 
moulded them anew according to their fashion." 
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Thij is a very thorough and masterly exposure LBOf.iv. 
of the system-builders. Little can be added to it 
which would not weaken it; for as I endeavoured 
to show you before, St. John's Gospel, by setting forth The Ootpd 
the revelation of a Person, is marvellously contrived ^^ 
to shatter the notions which had been already in ^^**^ 
his day circulated, — equally contrived to anticipate carp. 
all future experiments to restore these notions, 
or to put them into new and more plausible shapes. 
And here, therefore, it seems to me, Irenaeus 
would have done well to leave the whole matter. 
He had asserted the great principle which under- 
mined the false Gnosticism. He might have spared 
a refutation of its particular tenets, which he perhaps 
did not thoroughly understand, and for which he 
might often be inclined to substitute tenets of his 
own, which, if they had not been grounded upon 
so Uving and deep-rooted a faith, would not have 
been much better or safer than those they sup- 
planted. It was a great advantage for him certainly 
to have known Polycarp. But, if he was inchned to i>amger 0/ 
put forth Polycarp as the teacher of the Church because ^^'^^'^' 
he had listened to an Apostle, — ^yes, if he was in- 
clined to make the Apostle himself the teacher, — he 
was contradicting his own words, he was destroy- 
ing that principle which St. John lived to assert, and 
in which, as Irenaeus in his brighter moments per- 
ceived, must lie the real antidote to all erroneous 
doctrine. When Irenaeus forsook this light, he was 
weak as another man. Motives to superstition, which 
existed in his age, his circumstances, his character. 
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lbot. IV. prevailed over his better reason. He listened to 
vain gossip, he fell into childish fantasies, which one 
would rather not dwell upon when one is speaking 
of so good, and in many respects of so wise, a man. 
C(meimUm Let US think of his letter about the martvrs of Lyons, 
kittory *^d gladly accept the probable report that he became 
one of the band of martyrs himself; so we shaU not 
forget that he did a better work, and fought a better 
fight, than when he was writing his five books against 
all heresies. And now we must pass from the Church 
of Gaul to another which will occupy us for some 
time, though we know it almost entirely through one 
of its members. 



LECTUEE V. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE AFRICAN CHUBCH. 

I HAVE spokeu to you of one part of the African l^ct. v. 
continent ; but I prepared you, in my introductory <^o*^r<ut 

between 

lectures, to expect that what we heard of Egypt Alexandria 
would help us very Uttle in understanding the cir- ^^age,^^ 
cumstances of that part of Africa whereof Carthage 
was the capital. In one most important respect, 
there was indeed a resemblance between the circum- 
stances of these two countries. Both had received 
a civilization which was foreign, and not only foreign, 
but unnatural, to them. One coimtry may owe to a foreign 
another some oi its most precious gifts. Cjaui would common to 
never have been what it is, if it had not been invaded ^^• 
by the Franks of Germany. Our coimtry would 
never have been what it is, if it had not been subdued 
by the Saxons and Normans. But the civihzation 
which came to us and to our neighbours in this way 
was preceded, as I shall hope to show you hereafter, 
by conflicts which matured the seeds under ground 
— which caused different, apparently opposing, influ- 
ences to work together — ^which removed much that 
had been merely superficial and external, that what 
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LxoT. v. was deeper and more native might come forth with 
The greater strength. It was not so, I think, in the case 

fwTSd of rither of the countries I am speaking of now. The 
"f^.** old Egyptian character and habits were overlaid, and 
develop the to bl great extent stifled, by the Greek civilization 
getdi. which the Ptolemies introduced. The Punic mind 
was still more crushed by the Roman conquest. 
Therefore we must look for great and terrible changes 
to befal these lands. We must not wonder if the 
Greek culture of the one, and the Latin culture of 
the other, should both at last be found feeble and 
merely outward, and if God in His providence 
should appoint another, apparently a very severe 
and tremendous, discipline for these countries, which 
after long ages may fit them to bring forth fruits 
of which bdbre they were incapable. I say this, not 
only to prepare you for portions of our history that 
otherwise might seem very startling and incredible, 
but also that you may understand better the circum- 
stances of the Christian Churches as they present 
Greek tenr themsclvcs to US in the second century. You have 
iheAiexa/nr sccu how much of good thcTc was in the Alexandrian 
^JJ^^ Church — how much there was in it that was not good, 
but artificial and fantastical — nay, what a leaven 
there was of this even in its noblest and truest men. 
Latin The same observation wiQ come out, I think, more 
tht Carthar strougly iu reference to the Church in the province 
^^^\ of Africa. You will find there a Church which has 

Chfwrch, 

exerted as great an influence upon the whole of 

lu great Christendom as any that could be named. You wiU 

find one unlike in almost every respect to the Church 
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in Alexandria— unlike in its virtues and in its failings, leot.v. 
in the thoughts and habits of its guides, and of tiiose 
who revolted from their guidance— almost opposed in 
the effects it has produced upon the world. But luartifi- 
you will see also, I think, some signs that the Church ^^ *^^ 
had not struck its roots deeply into one land or into 
the other ; that it had not taken hold of those who 
were the proper inhabitants of the soil ; that in the 
one country it was far too purely Greek, in the other 
far too exclusively Latin. My meaning must be ex- 
plained by the history. Part of it you will not 
understand till a later time; part, I think, will be 
evident from the account I am about to give you 
of the man to whom I referred at the close of my 
last lecture. 

The Church of Carthage may have been established 
early in this century; but we know nothing of its 
doings tiU we stumble at once upon the writings of 
Q. Septimius Florens Tertullianus. It might be Agtof 
a question m his case, as in the case ot Clemens, 
whether he should be more properly referred to the 
second century or to the third. Some of his books 
must have been composed before the reign of S. 
Severus, but the greater part fall within his reign ; 
some may possibly belong to that of Caracalla. But 
I have no hesitation about reckoning him in the 
second century, to which Severus himself most strictly 
belongs. His mind was formed in this age ; he had 
already given the impression of his mind to Carthage, 
or if not, had exhibited what were its tendencies, 
within the period which these lectures embrace. 
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Eusebius scarcely mentions TertuUian in his his- 
tory ; one sentence contains the notice which he gives 
of Jiim ; it is, I conceive, an important one. " Ter- 
tuUian," he says, " was a man profoundly acquainted 
with the Roman laws, and in other respects conspicuous 
and very illustrious at Rome." Eusebius was appa- 
rently ignorant of Tertullim's real country ; perhaps 
he had not read liis books. In his own " Apology," 
he calls Africa " our country." Again and again he 
assumes it to be so. Eusebius might therefore only 
mean that he was a Latin ; but he might also have 
heard that he exercised the function of an advocate 
in Rome. Everything in Tertullian's vnritings con- 
firms the opinion that he had been carefully educated 
in Roman law, still more carefully in Roman rhetoric. 
There were abimdant opportunities for studjring 
rhetoric in the schools of Carthage, but for the exer- 
cise of his profession he more probably went to the 
capitcd. It was the great age of Roman lawyers and 
jurisconsults ; Papinianus, the most emuient of them, 
was the counsellor of Severus. Tertullian may have 
ceased to be a lawyer when he became a Christian, 
(he speaks of himself as originally a Pagan,) but he 
certainly brought with him to his new faith the fruits 
of his former discipline. It is disputed whether he 
was ever ordained a presbyter, (Jerome says confi- 
dently that he was, and he is probably right,) but it 
is certain that whatever other functions he exercised, 
and whatever changes his mind imderwent, he con- 
tinued an advocate and a rhetorician to the last. 

He was a consummate advocate, and a splendid 
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rhetorician. He has never the least difficulty in Leot. v. 
maintaining an argument upon any topic ; he can ^^ *«'<^ 
always crush an opponent, if he cannot convince Mm. qwauiei. 
There are passages of striking declamation in his writ- 
ings which can scarcely b# paralleled in any authoif 
of ancient or modem times. Though his style is 
laboured, often very obscure, full of strange phrases, 
arising, Niebuhr says, from an affectation of anti- 
quity which belonged to his time ^ and country, it is 
always forcible and imposing. More is to be learnt 
from his books than, perhaps, from those of any other 
Father, about the practices of the early Church ; there 
are no books that contain so many hints and antici- 
pations of opinions and practices w^hich were to be 
developed in after times. 

I have told you some of Tertullian's mtellectual hu moral 
merits ; I am sure he had also great moral virtues. ^ ***' 
He was thoroughly earnest in his behef. People 
speak of his African vehemence; but if God calls 
a man into existence in a particular country. He 

^ The strangeness of bis style has been attributed by some ingenious 
writers to the pressure of Christian ideas, under which the classical 
Latin gave way. But I have yet to discover that Minncius Felix, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Augustin, who did not adopt his extraordinary 
phraseology, who could write ordinary and intelb'gible Latin of the 
iron age, were less possessed with Christian ideas than he was. Any 
one who will be at the pains to look into any " Clavis Tertulliana," 
{e,g, the one wliich is affixed to Semler's edition,) may judge for himself 
how many of his difficult and uncouth forms of expression have Any- 
thing to do with the special doctrines of the Gospel. I do not say — it 
is hard to say in any case — how far they were genuine representations of 
the mind of the man; how far they were merely fantastic; but I do 
contend that Christianity is not in the least responsible for them, except 
that he desired to make it technical, and to separate it from the common 
sympathies. 
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lbot. V. means him surely to have the qualities of that 
country, not of some other. Vehemence is not an evil 
thing in itself, but a good. It has its temptations^ as 
the opposite habit of feeling has, but I do not know 
Ahat the temptations are greater ; at all events, they 
can be resisted, and the hot blood may glorify God 
and be serviceable to mankind as much as the cold. 
We may hope that Tertullian was aware of the dan- 
gers to which his peculiar character made him liable ; 
nobody, certainly, was more alive to the dangers which 
assaulted himself and his countrymen from without; 
no one was more eager for plans of discipline to ward 

Bu temper, them off. If he does not seem to have been always 
equally on his guard against the internal provocations 
to anger and bitterness, we are not judges what his 
conflicts with himself may have been. We have no 
right to suppose that he imposed a less strict rule upon 
himself than upon his brethren ; and, therefore, as he 
dwelt continually on the necessity of penitence for 
them, we may assume that it followed his own fidls. 

TertvUian I coufcss that I find Icss fault with the passionate 
^^^' temper which Tertullian is supposed to have derived 
from his country, than with the skill in supporting 
a cause, which he owed to his Roman education. 
A man who is betrayed into hard words against an 
opponent may be ashamed of himself, and may make 
amends by greater generosity afterwards; but Ter- 
tullian is systematically hard and overbearing with 
those he is attacking. To use our English expression, 
he feels that he is retained against them, and that he 
should be unjust to his client if he did not exhibit 
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the opposite side in the worst possible light. You will lect. v. 
say, perhaps, that his client was Christianity, and that 
a man might be well afraid of betraying such a cause. 
I fully believe that that was Tertullian's feeling : let 
him have all the benefit of the admission. But it 
seems to me an utterly wrong feehng. Think of a TertuUiam 
poor earth-born man taking. Christianity under his ^^7 
patronage. It was precisely the mistake of the Cartha- ^*°^^^^' 
ginian to do this, as it has been the mistake of thou- 
sands of others. They have thought that the Gospel 
was ikeir cause, which iAey had to manage, to defend 
by their wit and chicanery. The truth was not some- 
thing above them to be adored, sought after, lived for, 
died for ; it was something which they had grasped 
and comprehended, which was precious because it 
belonged to them, and which they were to defend 
against all invaders by fair means or foul. 

In the ordinary accounts which are given of Ter- OrHnai-y 
tullian and of his works, especially by writers of the rZ^iant 
Romish comnmnion, you will find a line drawn be- '*^* ^"'^ 
tween two periods of his life. " No one," it is said, 
" was so strictly orthodox and catholic for a long term 
of years; afterwards he conceived a disgust for the 
Romish Bishop Victor, partly from his supposed en- 
couragement of Praxeas ; then he threw himself vehe- 
mently into Montanism, acknowledged Montanus as the 
Paraclete, and used the same terms which he used in 
denouncing the great body of the Church." No doubt 
there are books of Tertulhan's which seem to be clear 
from all taint of the doctrine which he subsequently 
adopted ; no doubt there are others which distinctly 

T 2 
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lkot. V. avow it. But the task of arranging his books in 

^^>ifi<^^y reference to this change has been a difficult one, 

of the 

arrange- and to somc who havc engaged in it must have 



meni. 



been a very painful one ; for the works which they 
would most like to claim as maintaining the true 
faith, and as confuting heretics, were confessedly 
written after the time in which he became a heretic 
See Du himself. To this class, for instance, Du Pin, a most 
Art'.Tertui- reasonable critic, himself a Romanist, refers the book 
**^* " On the Prescriptions of Heretics," which is often 

quoted as containing the most perfect and satisfactory 
rule for distinguishing false opinions from the true. 
Five long books against Marcion, one against Her- 
mogenes, one against Praxeas, one against the Jews, 
one on the Soul, 'one on the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
one on the Flesh of Jesus Christ, are placed by this 
equitable judge in the same list. Others on Modesty, 
on Fasts, on Flight in Persecution, were written 
expressly for the Montanists, and in opposition to the 
great body of the Church. There remain a book on 
Baptism, on Prayer, on Penitence, his Apology for 
the Christian Rehgion, some books on Patience, which 
are supposed to belong to the first stage of his Ufe, 
and a few others which fall into a transition period 
between his Orthodoxy and his Montanism. 
The wife of Another difficulty has troubled some of Tertullian's 

TertuUian. . . 

critics, connected with his domestic life. There are 
Books Ad two books addressed to his wife ; the object of them is 
to persuade her to remain single after his death, — 
not, he solemnly assures her, because he has any 
jealousy of her falling into the hands of another man. 
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but because he is thoroughly convinced that she lect. v. 
would lose in spiritual life by again entering into 
wedlock. It is quite clear from the whole tenor 
of the book, that Tertullian undervalued marriage, 
looking upon it as a necessity for many men, but 
as involving the sacrifice of a nobler moral condition 
which might be attained. He comments in the 
usual style upon the seventh chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and, like a judicious advo- 
cate, does not touch at all upon the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. These books would have been, therefore, 
very acceptable to those who exclude the priesthood 
from marriage, if they did not suggest the question, 
how Tertullian himself came to be married. Jerome lu m^r- 
afltons that he was a priest ; Tertullian's authority as p^^. * 
a Church Doctor would be diminished if he was 
not one. But if he was a presbyter when he wrote 
this treatise, presbyters must at that time have been 
permitted to have wives. I state the case nearly as 
it is put by Du Pin. On the general subject I may 
have to speak by-and-by; I am interested in it 
now only as it illustrates the life and thoughts of 
Tertullian. 

The tone of feeling which comes out in these two Tertuuian, 
books was characteristic of all which Tertullian wrote ^^f* 
on similar subjects. Some persons must read these ^^i^^m, 
books ; they are necessary to our imderstanding of dtia, iic 
the growth of opinions in the Church — necessary to 
the interpretation of many of its greatest puzzles and 
conflicts. But I dare not say that they are purifying 
or elevating books ; I dare not say that they give me 
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Lect. V. a gratifying impression of the mind of the man who 
wrote them. That he was a reUgious man I do not 
doubt, one who aimed at the cultivation of a high 
reUgious sentiment; but if by a rehgious sentiment 
is meant a sentiment in accordance with the mind 
and spirit of either the Old or the New Testament, 
we must look for it elsewhere than here. 
Book De The book to which I have alluded, " On the Pre- 

ti^!^ scriptions of Heretics," explains the statement of 
^arrttco- Eusebius respecting Tertullian, and shows how much 
his mind was cast in a legal mould. According to 
the Roman law, which we have imitated in our 
EngUsh law, a man whom an adverse claimant sought 
to disturb in the possession of his property, might 
plead that he had had possession of it for a given 
number of years. This was his /?re«cnp^e(w», which made 
it unnecessary that he should establish his original title 
to it by any further evidence. What a satisfactory 
method this would be, thought Tertullian, to use 
against those who would disturb us in our spiritual 
Appiica- possessions ! Why need we trouble ourselves to prove, 
by arguments from Scripture, our title to them ? Why 
cannot we turn roimd and say, " We have held these 
doctrines without dispute since the time of the 
Apostles : what business have you to pretend that 
any others can be truer than they ? " There was a 
wonderful charm in this thought to a person of 
TertuUian's disposition. He was deKghted to seize 
a maxim with which he had been familiar ; he was 
deUghted with his own ingenuity in bringing it to 
bear on a new subject ; and he was deUghted, because 
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he looked upon the Christian faith very much as a lect.v. 
property of his, which he was to maintain against 
those who would intrude upon it. If another Roman Objectioru 
lawyer had been allowed to speak, he might have met^ 
said, " But, after all, do you find it easier to prove ^J'^ ^*-^" 
this iminterrupted possession, than to defend the title quarters. 
itself? Is there no difficulty in bringing evidence 
on that point as well as on the other ? May not the 
difficulty be increased for your successors?" A hea- 
then dii^utant might have said, " If you rest all 
upon prescription, cannot we plead a prescription for 
our idolatries ? And if you say that your prescrip- 
tion starts from Apostles, must not you explain how 
these Apostles acquired their original right ? and does 
not that involve the very necessity you seek to get 
rid of?" Christian objectors did actually say, "Our AtJdngnot 
Lord commanded us to ask that we might receive, to ^^^Z} ^ 
seek that we might find, to knock that it might be ^''*^- 
opened." Whatever answer Tertullian had ready for 
the other objectors, these he could silence with a dash- 
ing, peremptory interpretation of our Lord's words. 
Asking, seeking, and knocking, are very well for those 
to whom the truth has not been made known ; to us 
it has been made known ; therefore, for us such acts 
are unnecessary. I find it hard to stifle my indig- 
nation at such trifling with the Divine precept. And 
yet this treatise, the leading maxim of which could 
not be sustained, as its clever author knew, without 
that outrage, has been a text-book among those who 
reverence the words of their Divine Master ! 

I have told you that the man who had this receipt 
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lbct. V. for extinguishing heretics was himself a heretic at the 
time he composed it. But if he was so, he could 
make up for his own departures firom the faith of 
the Church at large by the most imscrupulous lan- 
j3ook9 guage respecting all others. He begins his treatise 
5^[J^ against Marcion with a description of the inhospitable 
character of the Pontus Euxinus near which he dwelt, 
and the ferocity of those who inhabited its coasts. 
Spedmeiu *' But," he goes on, " nothing in Pontus is so bar- 
gicai barous and dark as this, that it is the birth«|>lace of 
''**^*^' Marcion, who is wilder than the Scythian, more 
unstable than the Hamaxobian, more inhuman than 
the MassagetsB, more audacious than the Amazon, 
darker than the clouds, colder than the winter, more 
fragile than the ice, more deceitful than the Danube, 
more precipitous than the Caucasus." Having named 
the Caucasus, he goes on to compare him with Pro- 
metheus, and then with different animals, especially 
with the mice of that region. 
Profane- I havc Said that I did not complain of the passion 
iutkkm- iiito which Tertullian is sometimes betrayed; but 
^'•^^ this is not passion at all,— it is the vulgar vitu- 
peration of a professional advocate. However little 
he might have cared to spare Marcion, a man who 
had a real sense of the awful question that was in- 
volved in the dispute between them would not have 
indulged in this frantic abuse. The very issue upon 
which Tertullian puts it, whether there were two 
Gods, or one living and true God, would have taught 
him the impertinence and profaneness of such an in- 
troduction to so grave and dreadful a controversy. 
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New heretics, however, were not more scorned lect.v. 
and hated by Tertullian than old philosophers. Be- -ffw treat- 
cause the heretics had borrowed from the philoso- p^u^ 
phers, he thought the first step to extinguish the one ^^* 
was to destroy the reputation of the other. In his Animd, c. 
Prescriptions, he pours forth his rich vocabulary of ' ^ 

vituperation upon Aristotle ; his treatise On the Soul 
is introduced by sneers at the prison discourse of 
Socrates on immortality. His insinuations against 
the maa are heartless and mean; but it is far 
worse when he proceeds to deal with the question 
itself, which Socrates so solemnly and earnestly 
brought before his disciples. Tertullian avers broadly, 
that since nothing could be known on such a 
subject but what it pleased God to reveal, it was 
wrong to think about the matter, and that Socrates socrates, 
was, in fact, more devil -inspired than ordinary J^^^"^ 
heathens.* There is no other sense to be put upon ^^• 
his words than this; and they may well make us 
inquire by what process a man could have worked 
himself into a conviction, which startles and outrages 
the conscience of every one who hears it. The process 

^ De Anima, c. 1. Adeo omnis ilia tunc sapientia Socratis de industria 
venerat consults sequanimitatis, non de fiducia comperts veritatis. Cui 
enim Veritas comperta sine Deo P cui Deus cognitus sine Christo P cui 
Christus ezploratus sine Spiritu Sancto P cui Spiritus Sanctus accom- 
modatns sine fidei sacramentoP Sane Socrates facilius diverso spiritu 
agebatur. Si quidem aiunt daemonium illi a puero adbsesisse, pessimum 
revera pssdogogum, etsi post deos et cum diis dasmonia deputantur per 
philosophos et poetas. Nondum enim Cbristianse potestatis documenta 
processerant quae ?im istam pemiciosissimam, neo unquam bonam, antiqui 
crroris artificem, omnis veritatis avocatricem, sola traducit. Quod si 
idcirco sapientissimus Socrates secundum Pytbii quoque daemonis suf- 
fragium scilicet negotiim navtintit socio suo, &c 
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LxoT. v. is this : Tertullian believed that he had been taught 
TertuUiam's a religion which he was to maintain against all other 
'^^"^^ religions. It was good for nothing in his eyes, unless 
he could show that it set aside all that honest men 
had been thinking of, and feeling after, before it was 
proclaimed. That was the proof that it came from 
God ; that was the only comfortable evidence Tertul- 
lian could have, that the inheritance which had been 
left him was safe against invaders. I believe that 
his doctrine was far more fatal to that which he 
defended than to that which he opposed ; nay, that 
it has been the doctrine which, more than any other, 
has hid the glory of Christ's Gospel from men, 
and has been the cause of its becoming blended with 
the heathenism from which Tertullian professed to 
separate it. 
ffiijiattenf There is a part of this passage, at the opening of 
2^^ the treatise On the Soul, which is very characteristic 
of Tertullian, and is, I think, intensely mischievous. 
In order to throw contempt upon Socrates, he con- 
trasts his prison scene, and his drinking the hemlock, 
with the constancy of the Christian martyrs, who 
" did not bring in new demons, but drove out old 
ones ; who did not corrupt the minds of the youth, 
but informed them with all modesty; who did not 
sustain the unjust sentence of one city, but of the 
whole world, for the sake of a truth more hateful 
because more full; who did not swallow the cup 
with a sort of luxurious enjoyment, but endured to 
be burnt alive," &c. : a sentence exhibiting all the 
cleverness of Tertullian, but, it seems to me, most 
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immoral, most corrupting to the minds of Christians, lect. v. 
because inflating them with a sense of their own 
superiority, teaching them to regard themselves as 
righteous, and to despise others. 

And this is to me so much the effect of nearly all Bjikcu 
TertuUian's ingenious arguments and splendid oratory, ZrUingi. 
that I often feel tempted to wish they had been used 
against the Gospel ; I think then I could have done 
them greater justice. But that is a wrong desire; 
they Y^uld not be such warnings to us as they are, if 
we will use them aright, of the dangers into which 
Christians may fall — they would not be such pro- 
phecies of the evils into which the Church has 
fallen, if they had been turned in a different direc- 
tion. What I do most fervently beseech of you, 
what I would ask of God for you, is that you may 
be preserved from admiration of that kind of wit and 
intellectual power, which does not humble itself to 
be the servant and soldier of the Gospel, for the 
glory of God and the good of mankind, but assumes 
to be the champion and protector of the Gospel, and 
so turns it to the denial of Grod's goodness and truth, 
and to the injury of those for whom Christ died. If 
I thought less of Tertullian's gifts than I do ; if I 
did not see from the history of the Church how much 
power he had exercised over it ; if all that seems to 
me most wrong and dangerous in him, was not ex- 
tremely likely to recommend itself as right and safe, 
I should speak less strongly. As it is, I must think 
that no man has lived in the Church whom God 
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Lkot. V. intends less as an example, and more as a beacon^ to 

the members of it. 
TeHuUiem Tertullian's Apology is far from being his most 
loffiJ^ important work, yet it has become more associated 
than any other with his name. And this is not 
wonderful. Tertullian may almost be called the 
Apologist ; every book he has written is an Apology. 
He would not have liked to be told so, for the word 
suggests philosophy and Socrates ; but it was the 
misfortime and retribution of his habit of min^, that 
he was compelled to imitate those whom he trampled 
upon ; to entangle himself in subtle reasoning while 
he denounced reasoning ; to be superstitious while he 
raved against superstition ; to fall into heresy while 
he could speak of nothing but destruction to heretics. 
There are passages in his books, worthy to be 
remembered and written in one's heart, in which he 
draws the most beautiful distinctions ; others where 
he seems in love with what is natural and simple ; 
presently you find the distinctions have entrapped you 
into propositions utterly subversive of the premises 
from which they are deduced, that the admiration 
of simpUcity obliges you to some most artificial 
Book De conceit. His treatise On the Veiling of Virgins (you 
Vit^nibus. ^^^st uot supposc that it has anything to do with 
nuns and convents, of which this age knew nothing ; 
it only treats about the proper dress of unmarried 
women) opens with a noble contrast between Truth 
and Custom, one which was often quoted in the 
ecclesiastical discussions of the middle ages, and 
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cannot be dwelt upon too much by any of us. But lisor. v. 
this very contrast is the plea for erecting a certain 
practice, which was probably desirable in Africa at 
that time, into a principle; for though there are 
passages in the treatise which seem to aUow the 
liberty of Churches to judge what is best for them- 
selves in such cases, the whole effect of it is to 
make an external rule part of the moral and spiritual 
code. The treatise On Baptism begins with a vindi- Booh De 
cation, just and eloquent, of the ordinance, as an **^*""^' 
illustration of the simphcity of God's operations, 
and with a complaint, well founded though surlily 
expressed, of those who despise it for that reason. 
But he straightway enters into a series of refined 
speculations about the nature, and properties, and uses 
of water; some of them reasonable and suggestive, 
all of them ingenious ; but surely most inapplicable, 
when the object was to set forth the character of a 
sacrament, which was to be received by the poor and 
ignorant no less than the wise, as a testimony of what 
God was, and of what He had done for them. Even 
when Tertullian appeals, as he does in the book On Book De 
the Testimony of the Soul, to the witness which men Jl2^*^ 
bear for God, and against their own idolatrous notions 
of Him, by their common, unconscious language, — a 
fertile and most interesting subject, and one upon 
which the writer entered with good-will, because it 
enabled him to throw out an insinuation against some 
of his brethren who had appealed to the wisdom of 
heathen sages, when they ought to have Appealed to 
the sense of mankind,— ^ven then you see how much 
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L«cT. V. the practised rhetorician is mixing his own skilful and 
far-fetched fancies with the plain popular convictions 
which were most alien from them. 
Neander. A vcrj eminent historian and thinker of our day, 
GfLticut. dissatisfied with the ordinary attempts to divide Ter- 
tullian into two men, — ^the adherent to the Chiurch,^ 
and the adherent to Montanism, — perceiving that he 
is essentially the same person in both his periods, 
has endeavoured to explain the end and upshot of 
his whole life by calling him "The Anti-Gnostic." 
No doubt a horror of Gnosticism was a prominent 
characteristic in the mind of this distinguished 
African. If the offence which was given him 
respecting Fraxeas was the immediate occasion of his 
aversion to Montanism, the secret cause of it may 
have been a feeling that the Montanists were niore 
opposed to all the Alexandrian speculators, and 
offered a better protection against them, than the 
Church at large. But one requires to imderstand 
upon what ground he adopted that opinion, and why 
a Phrygian theory should have been so much more 
palatable to him than an Egyptian one. Much, I think, 
Montanism may be attributed to the discontent and impatience 
place far H^to which a man falls who regards Christianity as 
a restless J jj^vc told you that TertuUian did. The spirit 
requires something to rest in, which is not what 
it is always defending and protecting; that which 
it claims as a property does not offer it a home. 
In hours of weariness it will cry out for something 
new to be given it ; it will embrace the new thing 
all the more readily, if it comes without any pomp of 



man. 
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argument and demonstration. It will bow down lkct.v. 
to a teacher who claims divine inspiration, that it 
may be delivered from the burden of its own dreary 
subtleties — that it may throw off, if possible, its own n wa$ a 
intellectual haughtiness. At whose feet the oblation 0/ oe**^ 
is made, signifies comparatively Uttle. inuiuct. 

I think, too, that while Tertullian was always niuiidaut 
speaking of spiritual things and a spiritual world, he ^^ ^^ 
must have been conscious that the Spirit which our 'pirUwii 
Lord promised — ^the Spirit which was to unite, the miwi. 
Spirit of meekness and charity, and which was to 
guide into all truth — ^had not yet received his entire 
homage, had not subdued his strong passions to itself, 
or driven out the proud demon of self. If he could 
obtain this blessing by a voluntary abdication of his 
own judgment, — by laying himself low before some 
outward Paraclete, — he might hope that the One 
whom he could not see would reign more triumph- 
antly in his heart. 

Some of the passages which I have quoted from his Thu lUu- 
writings, after he became a Montanist, do not afford *rmay^ot 
much ground for thinking that the expectation was ful- «^'««'»*<^- 
filled. At all events they are not less presumptuous — 
they do not show less reUance upon his own powers — 
than his earher writings. He had only found a larger 
field for censure, — ^more men whom he could denounce 
as earthly and sensual. Montanism, however, could 
still afford him consolation, such as it was. It was not Ttrtuiitan 
merely an escape from the Gnostical speculations ; it ^digivnof 
was a new religion. This was what Tertullian had ^i^ovm. 
all along craved for. He did not really want a 
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lect. V. Church — a great divine and human fellowship — ^in 

which he was one member ; he wished for a religion 

well-compacted, severe, exclusive, according to which 

he might shape his life, which he might support 

against all who rejected it, which might separate him 

from the mass of mankind. His biotrraphy, so fSar as 

we know it, is the great test and exp^ent whether 

this is really the one thing needful, — ^the good thing 

ffumiiiip which Grod has prepared for those that love Him. I 

heentke bcUeve and trust that there is another part of that 

^^1^ ^ biography which we do not know : if the veil were 

9truffgU» withdrawn from that, we should find that the .great 

and ditap" . . 

poitumenti. Apologist bccamc once more the little child, content 
to give up himself, and to be one of that family in 
heaven and earth which is named with the name of 
Christ, not of Montanus or of Tertullian, 



LECTUEE VI. 

THE CHURCH AND THE GODS. 

I HAVE now finished what I had to tell you about Lmt. vi. 
the separate Churches. I must try to bring before you ^^ Chwreh 
something like a picture of the whole Church. Much as a whoU. 
of what I say will be grounded upon what you have 
ab-eady heard about particular places and particular 
men: some facts must be added which could not 
be brought under any of the previous heads. My 
main business wiU be— what I announced before— to 
show you how the Church fulfilled the calling which 
she had received from God ; how far she failed of 
fulfilhng. 

We talk familiarly, in an off-hand way, of the 
Church and the world. Oftentimes we attach to the 
world the notion of a society which is pursuing secu- 
lar objects and neglecting religion ; we think of the 
Church, as a society which is despised for being too 
religious — ^because it cares chiefly for divine exer- 
cises — because it exaggerates the sacredness of 
pubUc services — because it cultivates in its inte- 
rior circle a transcendent morality and purity. If 
you apply these maxims to the second century, 
you will make a very great mistake indeed. The 
people in Antioch and Alexandria were sensual and 

u 
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lect. VI. corrupt enough ; they pursued secular objects, money 

Not an ir- and plcasuTc, as men do here — ^more systematically, 

vi^llir perhaps, with far fewer restraints of opinion — ^but 

they were not irrehgious. Religion formed one of 

their regular formal occupations; it entered into 

all their occupations ; it was connected with most 

of their amusements ; it blended with every part of 

Thtrdi- their local polity. Each city had its own pecu- 

particular ^^ go^s, pricsts, Sacrifices, festivals, which it had 

P^^*^' inherited from former days, and to which it clung as 

its most proper and native characteristic; the sign 

that it was a city of thb past, though its civil freedom 

was gone, and though it was merged in the great 

Therdiffion empire. Then every part of the imperial system 

Empire, was rcUgious. The Jupiter of the Capitol was still 

acknowledged as the power which held the state 

together. The Pantheon, with him as its centre, was 

capable of a continual expansion; it did actually 

expand to meet every new emergency, to take in each 

new form of worship that had prevailed in any of the 

Soman conqucred tribes. But the Roman gods still retained 

i^jccotty. ^^^^ <^wn ascendency ; they were incorporated into the 

history of the land. The institution of their priests — 

the reasons for the sacrifices that were offered to 

National, them — formcd a principal element in the narratives 

which reminded the people of their greatness, and 

in what way their forefathers achieved it. The 

life of the particular famiUes which composed the 

state, and whose deeds had made it illustrious, 

were associated with traditions of the gods; the 

images of the great men, which their descendants 
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preserved and contemplated, could not be separated Lict.vi. 
from the images of the household deities. The more ikmettic. 
you read, the more you will perceive how auguries, 
divinations, and sacrifices, were worked into the 
whole tissue of social life at that time. It is true 
that the faith of the people at large had grown 
weaker; they were not the least sure whether the 
gods heard them, or even whether there were gods 
to hear. But they did not forego their devotions Not checked 
for this scepticism. Their actual sorrows, individual Ji,». 
and poUtical, were not less than they had been ; the 
stings of conscience were not less. Something must 
be done to obtain comfort and relief, even if it was 
done in desperation. It was judicious therefore, they 
thought, as well as natural, to adhere to the old rites. 
They were performed more in fear than before, more 
to avert the anger of evil powers; but they were 
performed. And if the nature of other powers that 
were worshipped was uncertain, the power of the 
emperor was indisputable. The gods had assuredly ne impe- 
delegated their authority to him ; his name must be ^^ 
sworn by ; to his image must sacrifices, with all fear 
and observance, be presented ; not to do so was to 
violate the duty of a citizen, which in this, as in 
all things else, was dependent upon religion, and 
could in no way be disengaged from it. 

Nor must you forget the fact to which I have so Therdigion 

/»/ JEW. 

often alluded, that besides the vast religious machinery <^<„,^,, 
of the Roman world, there were flying about in all 
directions men who made light of mere machinery, 
and appealed to the sense in our hearts of hidden 

u2 
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powers, which may act upon us suddenly for good 
or for mischief, which may affect our souls or our 
bodies, which may restore health or throw us into 
sickness, which may give us marvellous intimations 
of terrible or fortunate events that have befallen or 
are to befal individuals or states. If you leave the 
enchanters, auguries, prophets, of Jewish or heathen 
origin, out of your calculation, when you are trying 
to understand the world of the second century, you 
will have a very imperfect conception of it. These 
men had all the influence which those possess in all 
ages who are supposed not to be bound by the rules 
and terms of an organized conununity — to have a 
secret illumination and divine afflatus; and yet, on 
the other hand, there was a method in all their 
madness. Many of them possessed real knowledge ; 
they addressed themselves to imdoubted instincts, 
fears, hopes, in their fellow-creatures; and having 
shaken off to a great extent the sense of moral obli- 
gation, they could turn these to account fearlessly. 
The speculators and gold-seekers of the age had long 
discovered that inspirations might be made a regular 
and profitable branch of trade. 

And if this was the world, what was the Church ? 
In the eyes of their heathen neighbours, its members 
were an utterly godless race. The name which the 
people of Smyrna gave them, when they called for 
vengeance on Polycarp, was the name they bore every- 
where. They were the Atheists. A people without 
images, who frequented no temples, who offered no 
sacrifices — what could it mean? Yet a people who 
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evidently had a fellowship — a strong, close organiza- Leot. vi. 
tion — ^who were intimately bound together with each 
other in each city, who held evidently some strange 
bond of intimacy with those in distant cities ! What 
could go on in those private meetings of theirs? 
It was impossible that they should not have some 
sacrifices. Words had been heard from them which 
seemed to signify that they thought much of sacri- 
fice — ^nay, of a human sacrifice. Horrors, no doubt, Suspected of 
not to be spoken of, were enacted in their late V<Lf. 
and early assemblies. Some affirmed that they de- 
voured human victims. What a small step was it 
from that charge, to suppose that those victims were 
their own children ! InteUigent men, hke Trypho, 
might not attach much weight to these reports; 
men with great opportunities of information, like 
Phny, might almost know that they were groundless. 
But Trypho was as much scandalized as any one wiiyTrypho 
could be, by what seemed to be the Christians' neglect ^j^^ ^^ 
of all the ceremonies, which, if they believed the 
Jewish Scriptures, they ought to practise. However 
harmless the meetings before sunrise might be, which 
Pliny heard of from the tortured servants, the " super- Why puny 
stition, nevertheless, seemed to mm exttiabihs; for ^|^^ 
it was secret — it had the signs of a conspiracy — it was 
hke no other; it undermined the reUgion of the 
empire. However paltry might be its exercises, or its 
apparent instruments, it had a power which could 
not be overlooked, which was affecting all classes and 
conditions of Trajan's subjects. 

How was this power put forth ? How did it make 
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L«cT. VL itself felt? I can only answer the question by 
Power of referring to the name into which those who seemed 
Atheists to the Polytheists of the world around them 
The name wcrc baptized. Their baptism declared that they 
confessed a Father. The name was no new one to 
the population in the midst of which they were 
dwelling. It was famiUar to Greeks. Homer had 
spoken continually of the Father of gods and men. 
Romans^ who had adopted Greek poetry and mytho- 
logy, had yet deeper associations with the name than 
they had. It was connected with their domestic 
hearth, with a multitude of old thoughts, — sadly 
worn out, but never lost, — of which that hearth had 
Appeal to been the centre; with the poUty which had been 
^^[^^^ based on the reverence for fathers. Think of such 
eowtietione. words as these ringing in the ears of Greeks and 
Formofthe Romans : " The Father of all has spoken to us. His 
iU^, name is not a mere name. He has emancipated us 

from our slavery to visible things ; He has actually 
claimed and adopted us as His children." Think, 
I say, of such words uttered in the ears of men who 
were crushed under a weight of religious rites and 
observances, who felt they had no hold on any living 
being in heaven or earth, or under the earth, yet 
who felt that there was some God, to whom all other 
gods owed obedience, and before whom men were 
to tremble. But, then, add that these were not mere 
words^ — that all the language and institutions of those 
who spoke them had this name of Father at their 
basis — and you will understand something of the 
charm with which they worked. If you ask me how 
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they made their point good — how they proved to Lbct. vi. 
people that they had a right to call themselves chil- ^^ ^^ff^ 
dren of God — I can give you a very poor answer, and uu ckru- 
I am not sure that theirs would have been much '^^^ 
better. Their attempts at proofs and evidences were <*«»* «»««<^ 
very numerous, sometimes very ingenious; they 
could fetch them from Scripture and from nature, 
from types and from plain history. There were 
precious grains of wheat in their argiunents, but 
I am forced to express my conviction that there was 
also much chaff; and I feel confident that it was 
not the best arguments or the worst which in- 
fluenced the hearts of heathens or of Jews. It was 
the Gospel — " There is such a Father for you," 
speaking to those who had need of one, and were 
craving for one — which was immeasurably mightier 
than all the authorities by which it was supported, 
and which imparted its own momentum to those 
that had least force of their own. Those argued best 
who were most conscious of this truth; those who 
could not argue at all, broke down strong-holds more 
effectually by their lives and their deaths. 

Here, then, was the first great engine that under- why cmUd 
mined that vast polytheistic world which I have c(ZauwUh 
described to you. The Jews, who protested against ^«*^*'*5' 
the Christians as deserters to a Nazarene impostor, theism f 
asked why they could not stop here ? Was not the 
declaration of a One God the all-sufficient protest 
against many gods ? If that was all that the Church 
had said, no doubt it had merely repeated what the 
synagogue had been saying for so long, and saying 
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L»oT. VL not altogether in vain — for its testimony had been 
one of the great powers which had shaken the faith 
of heathenism, — ^but certainly without establishing a 
faith, or effecting any great moral change in the 
condition of the world. To speak of a Father was 
not the same thing as to speak of a One God; 
heathens as much as Christians felt that it was not. 
The difference is the turning point of the most 
perplexing questions of the second century. To 
understand those questions, you must fix your minds 
resolutely upon it — still more, to understand the effect 
xuoreaiar. which the ChuTch actually produced. The simplest 
and bravest men lifted up their voices to proclaim a 
Creator of heaven and earth. Only so far as they 
made that proclamation, could they rescue men from 
the worship of things in heaven and earth. When 
they made it thoroughly and boldly, they were able 
to look upon nature with clear and joyful eyes ; to 
speak of its peace and harmony as the Roman Cle- 
mens does in that extract I read to you, — an extract 
which is a specimen of a number of passages that 
Admiror occur in the writers of this century. Their eyes 
i^re. ^®r® often opened to see a beauty and order in the 
world, which had been hidden even from the most 
graceful and accomplished thinkers of the old time. 
But this illumination came from their belief: " Our 
Father is the Creator of heaven and earth. We are 
not a part of these things which we look upon ; we 
are above them. We belong to another economy; 
we are citizens of His kingdom, members of His 
fauiily." 
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And, therefore, it was inevitable that the Church lect. vl 
should utter the second Name in its baptismal formula, ^^Sonw 
if there was to be any meaning and power m the first. 
Was it enough for them to say, " We have a Father, 
for a great Prophet and Teacher has come down from 
heaven to teach us ?" By speaking thus, would they 
have broken the chains which bound the necks of the 
heathens around them? would they have brought 
about any fellowship among those who were divided 
by places and traditions ? The people about them jkgmom, 
believed in a multitude of daemons, demigods, sons sons^' 
of the gods — beings whq connected together earth ^<^» ^^^ 
and heaven — rulers of cities, who were also rulers Powert, 
of sun, or of moon, or of stars. They believed in 
intellectual powers and moral virtues, as well as in 
powers of darkness and evil, which they clothed with 
forms. What teacher or prophet could rise above all 
this complicated machinery? what exchange would 
he have been for all these messengers and medi- 
ators ? The thought of them was a burden upon the 
spirit; they were masses of clouds which darkened 
the heaven, and hid the face of God ; but they had 
grown up out of the wants of the human heart, and 
however feeble, and unsatisfactory, and burdensome 
they were, the heart must cling to them till it found 
a substitute for them. When the members of the The only 
Church spoke of an only-begotten Son of God— of a ^^ 
living Word, who was the Lord of men's spirits and 
the Lord of angels, in whom the mind and vnH of the 
Father uttered itself to His creatures, in whom He 
acknowledged them as His children — this substitute 
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lect. VI. was provided. This news shook not earth only, but 
also heaven. It did not encounter one of the popular 
schemes of worship, but all of them. It encountered 
them, not by taking away anything from the heart on 
which it had rested, but by showing it what it had 
to rest upon; how it had been seeking at a dis- 
tance for that which was at home ; how it had been 
building castles and prisons from fragments of the 
Rock upon which God had built His universe. 
Th€ Beetmd But how was this Divine Son, this eternal Word, 
^tA^t connected with the poor, miserable, sinful creatures to 
*'*»'*^ whom He was proclaimed ? This, as you have seen, 
was the second of the great puzzles by which the 
minds of men in the second century were perplexed. 
All the great questions and controversies of the time 
were involved in the question, whether they might 
really identify this Divine Word with Jesus, the Man 
of sorrows, who had died upon the cross. We have 
seen how some of the debates on this subject were 
conducted; we shall have to return to them again. 
What I am speaking of now is the power which the 
Church exercised on the surrounding world ; and this 
power, I conceive, was greater or smaller in proportion 
to the strength or weakness with which she asserted 
Jesut of the position that the Son of God had actually taken 
sf^trd b^°^^^ Gesh, and suffered under Pontius Pilate, and 
uMfUjUsafi. been crucified, dead, and buried. Where that message 
was proclaimed broadly and nakedly, all the schemes 
by which men had sought to make their way from 
earth to heaven — to bring the gods into peace and 
reconciliation with men, to avoid the penalties of evil. 
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to escape from the conscience of it — were supplanted lect. vi. 
by the one great doctrine and fact, that a recon- TUrtcon- 
ciliation had been made between God and His crea- accfm- 
tures, that He had made peace with them. The ^*^^' 
condition of humanity was placed upon a new groimd, 
for a Son of man had been revealed. Whatever might 
have been its condition, He was now declared to be its 
centre and its root. 

But this testimony of reconciliation, mighty as it 
was, would have been utterly ineffectual without that 
one which the Apostles had borne at first, which they 
were sent forth to bear, which was the characteristically 
Christian testimony. " Christ is risen !" was the alto- TheBesw- 

• 1 • J i 1 i.' r* V rtction of 

gether amazmg and monstrous proclamation which Qj^^igf^ 
sounded in the ears of a scoffing, exhausted, lazy 
generation, — ^tired of miracles, hopeless of any blessing 
to themselves or the world, — ^from an insignificant body 
who were believed to be Atheists, and to eat the flesh 
of children. And yet, if the previous message were 
listened to, this must be received ; not the authority 
of the teacher, but the conscience of the disciple, 
demanded that it should. The words of the Apostle, 
" It is not possible that He should be holden of death," Power of 
were the natural, necessary sequel to the announce- " *^" 
ment of the living Word, in whom all power dwelt, and 
yet who had humbled Himself, and submitted to the 
death of the cross. And so, amidst the multitudes 
who confessed daemons to be great, and the emperor 
to be in some sense greater than the daemons, but 
who positively knew that death was greater than the 
emperor, and was the tyrant of each of them, there 
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LioT. Yi. went forth the actual news of a Conqueror of death, 
news which, if at first it was incredible, almost 
ridiculous, yet spoke to hearts that had been craving 
for it ever since they began to beat, and had an 
assurance within that it must be true, unless the 
whole universe was a lie. Their assurance of immor- 
tality had come to them in a thousand ways before. 
Taiiarui Evcry Tartarian and Elysian story bore as authentic 
sifiium. tidings of it to the popular mind, as the inquiries 
of the most serious thinkers did to theirs. But the 
Church preached not of immortality, but of resur- 
rection — ^not of the surviving of some particle of our 
nature, but of the resurrection of man — ^not of the 
resurrection of a man, but of the Son of man, of 
the Lover of men, of Him who had borne death for 
man. And yet if these acts done for men — this con- 
descension to their misery — ^had been all, the perpetual 
longing in men to send up their thoughts and prayers 
to One above them would have been unsatisfied ; the 
belief in a heaven, which had been the strongest, 
the most helpful to them of all — ^with whatever con- 
fusions it had been mingled, however it had cut them 
off from their gods — ^would have been extinguished. 
Aaeennon. He is gouc up ou high to His Father — He lives to 
cetsion, make intercession for us — was the great sequel to the 
message of resurrection. All who heard it felt that 
the first part of it would have been immeaning with- 
out the second. 

With these thoughts of immortality had been in- 
separably associated the witness of a separation 
between the right and the wrong doer ; the dreams 
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of iEacus and Rhadamanthus ; the dim, hazy vision Lkot. vi. 
of fields in which the blessed wandered ; the vision rinans of 
that rose not more distinctly, but far more frequently 
and naturally, before the conscious criminal, of a dark 
river, and groans, and solitude. How utterly ineffec- 
tual these anticipations were to produce morality, or 
to check crime, the open atrocities of the Roman 
world, which the sword of the magistrate, not the 
terrors of the priests, kept from being utterly de- 
structive, — not to speak of the stench of its more 
inward and secret corruptions, may sufficiently attest. 
The message of resurrection went forth in the se- 
cond century, as it had done from St. Paul's lips at 
Athens and before Felix, joined with the message 
of judgment. The Divine Word, the Lord of the Ckmi (U 
hearts and reins of men. He who had come into the *" 
world to redeem them from their evil, knew what 
that evil was. He would bring it to light; what- 
ever was done or spoken in darkness, would come 
out into the broad day. His voice would be heard 
by the whole creation; the dead as much as the 
quick would ovm it. To connect judgment with a 
Person — with an actual Discemer of thoughts and 
intents— with a Deliverer, — what a change was this 
from that old, worn-out apprehension of a world after 
death, which was so inoperative for morality, but 
upon which the religious scheme of the empire had 
by degrees established itself! When this trumpet 
was blown, the walls of the great Roman Jericho 
shook more than at almost any other sound. Had it 
been blown more strongly, they might have fallen 
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lect. VI. down at once ; for though such a prophecy of judg- 
ment was so new, it awakened the oldest and deepest 
convictions that had been slumbering in the spirits 
of men. 
The Holy But the GosDcl of a resurrection and of a 
judgment would have been imintelligible, — it would 
not have been a Gospel, because it would have come 
with no pledge of a new and higher life,— if the third 
name in the Christian covenant had been separated 
from the other two. You have heard how the news 
of a Spirit coming down to dwell among men was 
interwoven with all that our Lord did upon earth, 
with all that He spoke of a kingdom of heaven which 
was at hand. You have heard how the preaching 
of the resurrection, on the day of Pentecost, inter- 
preted the sound of the rushing and mighty wind, 
and the cloven tongues of fire that sat upon the 
Apostles. You have heard how the gift of this Spirit 
created the Christian society out of the chaos of Jewish 
sects, changed the ministers and members of it from 
TU Spirit ignorant cowards into brave and wise men. But to 
oppontion understand the real power of the announcement that 
to the Spirit sQcii a Spirit of truth, and unity, and power had 
hood, come, you must think of it in connexion with that 
lying spirit by which the diviners and enchanters of 
the Roman world were possessed. 1 use that Ian- 
guage deliberately. The teachers of the second 
century talked of evil spirits and diaboUcal possession. 
We often abuse their words to a superstitious 
meaning; it may often have had that meaning in 
their mouths. But the more one considers the horror 
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of lying, — the more one considers that those lies which lect. vi. 
connect themselves with the name of God are the Overthrow 
most inward, essential, radical of all lies, that they are Magicians, 
those which enter into the spirit of a man, and 
corrupt and destroy him, and that all outward lies 
of act and word are their progeny ; the more one is 
compelled to talk of a spirit of lies, to talk of it as 
penetrating the habits and temper of an age, as coming 
forth in innumerable forms, but as concentrated in 
the reHgious impostors, in those who abuse spiritual 
influences and terrors to fleshly and earthly purposes. 
And the more simply one adheres to the language 
of Scriptiu'e in saying that the Spirit of truth, the 
Spirit of the Father, the Spirit with which Christ was 
anointed, is given to men to renew them in the 
spirit of their minds, to deUver them from the spirit 
of Ues, to cast him out; the more we understand 
how it is possible that a man or a world should be 
regenerated. To oppose the Holy Spirit, the one 
uniting Spirit, to the unholy and dividing spirit which 
they saw working its portents all aroimd them, was 
assuredly one chief part of the mission of the Church 
in this centmy — one which all its higher members 
understood that they were to ftdfil. 

But the Holy Spirit did not merely exorcise that The Holy 
which was unholy. He testified to those who jrielded ^' 
to Him, that they were members of a holy body. 
There could be no limits assigned to this body; it 
stood in Christ the eternal Word ; the fetters of time 
and space had been broken down for it. The 
Christians knew inwardly that they were united to 
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those who were separated from them by lands, and 
seas, and death. In so far as they were partakers 
of God's love, they had fellowship with all the 
creatures over whom that love extended. 

But here the third great difficulty forced itself upon 
them. The Spirit separated them from the corrupt 
world by which they were hemmed in; He made 
them saints. They seemed brought into a narrower, 
smaller circle than other men — actually brought into 
it by the suspicions and hatred of Jews and heathens 
—spiritually and inwardly brought into it, in propor- 
tion as they acquired a disgust for the practices in 
which when Jews and heathens they took delight. 
And yet the effect of their union with Christ, of the 
power and indweUing of His divine Spirit, was to 
enlarge their hearts, to give them sympathies which 
they never had before-sympathies with that which 
is human — sympathies with the publicans and sin- 
ners, with whom their Lord conversed on earth, and 
for whom He died. Were they to be more exclusive 
than others, or wider, broader, more cathoUc? 

Whether individuals could answer this question or 
not, the Church, so far as it carried on a successful 
war against heathenism, found the answer. That which 
undermined the divided, exclusive fellowships into 
which heathen worshippers were necessarily broken 
up — as worshippers of natural idols, as servants of 
local gods, as devoted to mere objects of sense — ^was 
the co7nmunion of saints. The discovery that this 
apparently narrow and separating body was really 
able to embrace all within its circle, — that it could 
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not contract itself, without being false to its pro- lect. vt. 
fession. The Church was feared so far as its mem- 
bers were united; so far as they held themselves Terror of 
separate from all contact with idols ; so far as they ^^y^ 
were ready to embrace all idolaters. Herein lay the 
secret of that power which the world around trembled 
at, — ^herein the secret of the attraction which was 
continually bringing men from all quarters into the 
Christian circle. 

But the force of this magnet would not have been 
felt by those who were drawing near to different 
altars, for the sake of getting some reUef from the 
reproaches of conscience, if another had not been 
joined with it. The Christian Church could say Fargivmeia 
boldly, " God for Christ's sake has forgiven us." It ^-^ "'"• 
could invite men to lay the burden which was 
oppressing them before God. It could say, 'This 
forgiveness is for you. The Spirit of forgiveness, 
who makes the heart guileless and loving, is for you. 
When God takes you as His children. He puts away 
your offences; and He promises that each day you 
shall receive that cleansing and renewal of heart — 
that inward restoration which you will more and more 
feel that you need.' What a blow was this one The great 
proclamation to the whole scheme of priestcraft, by prietura/u 
which men had aimed at bringing Heaven to overlook 
the wrongs which they knew they had committed! 
What an assurance it was, not of ease in the evil, but 
of deliverance out of it ! 

Something more was needed still. For with bodies 
actually bowed down by sickness and anguish, it is 

X 
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^^^- ^'^' not enough to be told of a deliverance that has been 
effected for their spirits ; of a Spirit who unites 

Bodily those spirits to Christ and to each other. It is not 

tion. enough to hear that Christ, the Son of God, has 

redeemed His own body from death. They need 
to be told that those bodies of theirs, which are 
groaning under a heavy and intolerable burden, shall 
be rescued from it ; that they shall be delivered 
from disease and death. The power erf the Spirit is 
not complete over the enemies of men, if this news 
cannot be declared to them. The Church uttered 
this promise, too, in the ears of men who were subject 
to this bondage. It said, "If the Spirit of Him 
who raised up Christ dwell in you. He shall also 

W« quicken your mortal bodies.^* Nay, it spoke words 

deeper even than these — ^not perhaps as fully under- 
stood, but yet most necessary for those who had 
confessed death to be their master. It spoke of the 
Spirit as making men partakers of the eternal life 
which was with the Father, and which Christ had 
manifested. 

Origin of I havc been repeating, as you will have perceived, 
the principal articles in what we call the Apostles' 
Creed, because I could not find any other way of 
telling you so well in what kind of armour it was 
that the Church in the second century fought, when- 
ever she gained any victories. I do not care to 
prove that these were just the words or pkrases 
in which she delivered her message. That it was 
the substance of her message, I think you will be 
convinced the more you read the different books to 
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which I have referred you in former Lectures, and lect.vi. 
compare them together. There does occur in several 
of these books a form of words, very hke our 
" I believe/* It is evidently put forth as the bap- 
tized man's confession. People in later times were Attempttto 
so puzzled to understand how the second century mystery, 
should have got .such a creed, and how after 
centuries should have retained it, that they fell into 
the strangest fancies to explain the marvel. Some 
of the Christian writers had called it " an apostoUcal 
tradition." Might it not then be asserted, that the Waa a 
Apostles had met together to construct it? that ^"^^^^ 
perhaps each Apostle had originated a clause ? Might Oou^/^ <>/ 
not Polycarp have had it from St. John ? Might it 
not have been given as a deposit to all the Churches 
to keep ? No Evangelist or Apostle, I need scarcely 
tell you, has given any account of a meeting for 
tliis purpose, though St. Luke does speak of two 
or three of the Apostles meeting to discuss the ^^^ 
question of circumcision. A writer of the third third cen- 
century, — ^the earUest of religious noveUsts, — a man ' 
who feigned the name of Clemens for a book which m^umj, m, 
he called the " Recognitions," — certainly introduces ^^et'^r 
the twelve Apostles holding a disputation, and reports ^^'"'*^^ 
speeches which each of them made. But this auda- ApostUt 
cious and profane, though far from stupid or ill- ^^**'"' 
meaning romancer, merely used the lips of Apostles ^/f^ 
as instruments for giving currency to his own and an- 
sentiments ; not one of the honester and wiser J^,^ ^^ ^ 
Fathers would have either ventured to assert the ^if^^ 
Apostolical Convocation as a fact, nor to introduce it 

X 2 
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lbct. VI. into a fiction. The Creed, I think you will see, grew 
up in a much simpler and more natural manner. The 
apostolic tradition the Christian Church had : the bap- 
tismal formula was that tradition. The Church had 
ne Creed the writings of the Apostles, who were sent forth with 
deveiopJi the commissiou to preach the name into which they 
out of the })apti2ed. The Church had the experience of heathen 
name. corruptious and heathen needs. And the Spirit of Grod 
was promised to them, to make the words which they 
had received, and all the experiences of others and of 
themselves, effectual to guide them into truth. If 
we want more than this, to show how they may have 
obtained this confession, we have not yet learned what 
an Ecclesia is, or why such a body has existed in our 
world. 
Prayer. Do uot howevcr supposc that a mere creed, if it 

were the best in the world, could have expressed 
divine principles to the members of the Church, or 
have made them effectual for subverting heathenism. 
The relations of men to God must utter themselves in 
prayer and praise. Any other language is imperfect 
language; it may give us the shell of a beUef, — ^it 
cannot express the life and essence of it. If there 
TheLorcTi had uot been an " Our Father" as well as an " I be- 
^^' lieve/' the Church would have fared very ill in its 
battles with the world. There, the whole mystery 
of God's revelation of Himself to His creatures is 
presumed in their invocation of Him. He has made 
them His children, therefore they speak to Him. 
That His Name may be hallowed by them, and known 
upon the earth, is the end for which He has called 
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them, and for which they exist. But He must hallow lect.vi. 
that Name ; they cannot, otherwise than as His in- 
struments. They are sure that He has a kingdom 
in them, and a kingdom over the whole earth ; they 
desire that His kingdom should come mightily in both. 
They know that His will is the right will — ^that there 
are those who obey it^ they desire that their wills 
and all wills may be subdued to it. He has provided 
all things that man wants ; they desire to bless Him 
for them, and to receive His gifts each day from His 
hand, and that all should share them together. They 
want that forgiveness which comes to them only while 
they forgive, and, therefore, the Spirit of forgive- 
ness, which includes both blessings. They have a 
Tempter near them, and God only can keep them from 
him ; there is evil within and without — He only can 
deUver them from it. 

That this prayer was the root of all the prayers ThUPra^ier 
of the Church in the second century, — that they JjJ^J^J^ 
unfolded themselves out of it, — we have abundant <>/<*« 

tarly 

evidence. Each clause in the prayer struck at the chwrck. 

heart of some superstition that had enslaved human 

spirits, — at the great and cardinal superstition of all, 

that prayer, instead of coming from God, and being 

the creature's act of sacrifice and submission to Him — 

its flight to Him from the evil that was oppressing it 

—was an eflfort to convert His will, to make Him 

favourable to avert the evil of which He was the 

author. This prayer converted everything else into 

an organ of prayer and thanksgiving. It threw back 

a light upon the old psalms, explaining the enemies nePjo/iw. 
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Leot. VI. with which David was struggling, — ^his confidence^ his 
confessions, his cries to Be judged, — ^his feeling that 
when he was praying, all Israel was praying with 
him ; that when he was giving thanks, he was praising 
the Lord of the whole earth. It turned all the gifts 
of nature into excuses for praise, because they were 
not gifts of nature but of God. It found a necessity 
and encouragement to prayer in dimgeons, fires, wild 
beasts. 
P6hfeatp'9 You havc heard how Polycarp prayed, not, as his 
Prayer. Latin translator represents, for support to himself in 
his hour of peril, but for the whole Church and for 
all mankind. His sympathies expanded and became 
deeper as that hour approached which most men 
regard as separating them from others, and as obliging 
them to fix their thoughts upon themselves. Whence 
came the difference ? I tried to indicate the cause of 
it when I was speaking of him and of Ignatius ; but 
the subject is so important, and is so involved in the 
one of which I am speaking now, that I must present 
it to you from another side. 
TU I have told you what the heathen world said of 

Sacrifice, the Christians in reference to sacrifice. Sometimes 
they were thought to neglect sacrifice altogether; 
sometimes it was suspected that they offered sacri- 
fices of the most monstrous kind. Evidently this 
was the point on which there was most difl&culty in 
xmderstanding them ; this, therefore, was the test to 
which they were always brought : Would they offer 
sacrifices, or not? would they rather be sacrificed 
themselves than do it ? The answer was distinct : 
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* We cannot offer your sacrifices ; we choose to be lbct. vi. 
sacrifices ourselves. For the great human Sacrifice Thenuman 
has been offered; it is upon that we feed in those 
secret meetings you speculate about. We believe 
that Sacrifice to have been offered for the whole 
world ; therefore it is our right and privilege to offer 
ourselves as sacrifices to God.' 

I want you to connect these three things in your The con- 
mind : the heathen sacrifices which each man was to ittyjem 
offer, to make the gods propitious to him ; the Cliris- ^*^*' 
tian declaration that the Sacrifice had been offered 
once for all, and that by it God had reconciled the 
world to Himself; and the belief of the Christian 
man, that his own death was a sacrifice which 
God had prepared, and which He would accept 
for the sake of His Son. Then, I think, you will The death 

of (VtriMt 

understand why Polycarp was not thinking of his own ^^ ;^^ 
death, but of Christ's death at that time, and, because ^** ^"^^ 

present to 

of Christ's death, therefore, of all everywhere for amoHyr. 
whom He died. And then, I think, you will further 
understand what was and must have been the centre 
of all Christian worship, in order that it might carry 
out the principle and meaning of the Lord's Prayer. 
There are many differences of statements about the 
Uturgies of this time; but the most learned anti- 
quarians, and scholars of different nations and dif- 
ferent schools, seem to be agreed on this point ; the n« 
Eucharist was the centre of the worship ; everything ^"* ' 
was referred to that. Thanksgiving and praise for a 
complete and accepted sacrifice, a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, was at the root of all devotion 
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lkct. VI. and all praise : everything was included and gathered 
up in that service. There was the highest utterance 
of praise and thanksgiving, there was the lowUest con- 
fession and humiliation ; there they sought the power 

The apex ai to act and to suflfer; there they learnt that to make 

wtU <u the 1 1 • /• 1 1 1 

loH of &n oblation of themselves, was not to do a great act 
«wri4^afKi j^ order to win a great prize, but was itself the 
highest gift and prize that God could bestow on them, 
— a participation in the life and death of His Son. 
Therefore, of all the weapons in the Christian armoury 
with which they shattered the old gods, and those 
who served them and burnt incense to them, this, 
I conceive, was the most powerful, at least it was that 
which explained the purpose and direction of all 
the rest. 



LECTURE VII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

THE PAILUEBS OF THE CHTJBCH IN THE BATTLE WITH THE GODS. 

We have lost the guidance of Scripture as to the Lkot.vii. 
facts of our story ; we have not lost it at all as to The Bibu 
the principle by which we are to judge of the facts. ^^Ki^tory 
The history of the called people in its earliest stages ^-^J^ 
is the interpretation of its history in the latest. What ceiuwry. 
we are told of Jews after they entered Canaan, may TUJemin 
teach when we are to look for victories, when for ^^^=*'*****^ 
defeats, to the Church after it had got a footing in the 
Roman world. 

The cases were, indeed, widely diflferent. The iHffereMes 
Church was to conquer for itself no special land -, the trattB, 
one in which the Jewish capital and temple had stood 
was given up to the heathen world. It was not to 
expel the old inhabitants of the world into which it 
came ; it had a message of peace and deUverance 
to them. Its power lay in its weakness ; it was to 
subdue by enduring. But in spite of these differences, 
— in spite of those other mighty differences between the 
new Covenant and the old, the revelation by prophets 
and angels, and the revelation by a Son, which every 
day of conflict between the Church and the Synagogue 
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brought into stronger light, — ^the underground was 
the same. If the members of the Church forgot that 
they were a called body, — called out to do a work, 
called by God, — they became powerless, just as the 
members of the Nation became from the same cause. 
If they did not think that their work was to be 
a blessing to all the families of the earth, they con- 
tracted precisely the habits which had led the Jews 
to reject the Son of Man, to anathematise the 
Apostles of the Gentiles, to be rejected and anathe- 
matised themselves. 

These two evils — ^the forgetfulness of their calling 
and covenant, the fancy that they were possessors, 
not stewards of the blessings they had received — had 
gone through all periods of the history; sometimes the 
tendency to idolatry, sometimes the tendency to despise 
and hate idolaters, being more conspicuous. Each 
impUed the other. They were fain to fall into super- 
stition, if they did not feel they were sent to deliver 
the earth from it, by fighting for the living and true 
God. They were sure to contract hardness and 
exclusiveness, and dislike of mankind, if they ever 
supposed that Judaism was a special religion which 
they were to uphold against other religions. In the 
language of the Psalmist, they forgot God's counsel ; 
they dwelt among the heathen, and learned their 
works. In the language of the Apostles, they became 
enemies to God, and contrary to all men. 

Amidst the noble and beautiful records of the 
second century, it behoves us, if we would follow the 
light which Scripture gives us, and not choose a way 
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of our own, to notice these same causes of disap- Lect.vii. 
pointment, that we may be more thankful for the 
successes, that we may be less surprised when we 
see the seeds of evil and of good, the wheat and the 
tares, multiplying and growing together in after 
generations. We shall be preserved from a great 
many blunders, a great many acts of injustice, a 
great many unfaithful complainings, if we do not 
frame to ourselves the notion of a golden age in 
this century or any other; if we believe that the How to 
good men of that day deserve to be contemplated, ^j^i^^iod, 
precisely because they were men prone to all the evils 
to which we are prone, prone to the particular evils 
of their own age and country, great in God, paltry 
in themselves ; heroic examples, therefore, when they 
trusted in God and forgot themselves ; beacons when 
they trusted in themselves and forgot God. 

Nor is it impossible or over bold, as some would Fear of 
persuade us, to declare when we are to admire them, ^ acu^ 
and when we are to shun them. If that is so, history ^^^ •****• 
is a delusion ; God has not written it ; we are left to 
crawl before any idols whom our forefathers may have 
set up, or whom we may set up. We may easily call 
it reverence to do this, but it is no such thing. It is 
irreverence towards God ; it is unbeUef in Him, and in 
the word He has given us. No doubt we may make The 
a thousand mistakes in interpreting His words and the "ZTfl, 
signs of His providence, as well as in estimating the ^Mfcwn. 
characters of His servants. But we shall make far 
fewer mistakes, if we desire earnestly and faithfully to 
honour whatever is true and honest, cmd just and 
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lovely, because we are sure that it is of God, and to 
hate whatever is contrary to this, when it appears in 
the best man or the worst, in Christian or heathen ; 
we shall make far fewer mistakes if we act upon this 
principle, hoping for the Spirit of truth to make 
us see the truth every day more clearly, than if 
we feign to admire deeds or words which directly 
contradict and counteract each other, and have evi- 
dently produced the most opposite effects, because we 
are afraid of seeming to condemn what better men 
than we have done or approved. I do not find that 
those who profess this principle act upon it. I see 
them applying it one moment very stricUy, when a 
set of favourites of their own are in peril — deserting 
it when they are sitting in judgment upon those 
whom they dislike. I find great censoriousness and 
harshness mixed with this boast of hmnility. There- 
fore I would once for all discard those maxims which 
it seeks to canonise. If God teaches us to judge 
ourselves. He will not allow us to judge other men 
harshly; He will not permit us even to call any- 
thing evil, till we have seen and worshipped the good 
to which it is opposed, or which it is counterfeiting. 
But He will enable us, — ^if we desire to be purged of 
the evil ourselves, and not to be betrayed by the 
counterfeit, — ^to see how those whose steps we would 
follow have yielded to the one, and been led astray 
by the other. Cultivate love and admiration all you 
can ; the more you cultivate them, the less will you 
endure falsehood, the more able will you be to detect 
it. Fear God ; and then you will not fear, when His 
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truth demands it, to speak boldly about the ways in l«ot. vii. 
which some even of His most faithful servants have 
thwarted His purposes. 

If what I said in the last Lecture is true, the work 
of the Christian Church in the second century was 
as wonderful a one as it is possible for us to 
think or dream of. We use the word to regenerate negenerch 
sometimes dogmatically, sometimes carelessly. Now *^ 
we argue, whether the blessing of regeneration is iVJo/ei 
communicated by God in a certain ordinance to ^^^^^ 
individual men; now we speak, as if we might by 
some plans of ours regenerate society. If we would 
meditate a little upon the war of the world and the 
Church at this time, we might clear our minds on 
both these topics ; we might begin to understand one 
another better. 

Think of any set of men undertaking to reform 
such a society as the Roman empire ! Think of such 
a set of men undertaking it as those I have described 
to you, — a handful of people, brought up in the very 
system they would have to contend with, infected with 
all its worst notions and corruptions ! But think of 
any one of these men undertaking to reform himself; 
to get down to the root of his own evil, and to 
extirpate it ! One here and one there makes the ex- 
periment. He has done his best, or thinks he has, 
and he is in despair. Then he hears the message 
— * God Himself gives you a new and diviner 
birth ; He takes you to be His children.' Supposing i?e/< 
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a man to beUeve this news, and to be baptized, ^^1^^ 
and to find himself one of a family which beUeves «»<>»• 
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LicT viL the same, he could not but understand that that 
had been done for him which he had been unable 
to do for himself. "Whereas he had before thought 
only of reforming himself, of making himself a better 
man, he will now naturally change that word for the 
other. If he was really radically reformed in the 
wiU and purpose of his mind, it was because God had 
regenerated him ; the nobler inward state implied a 
birth from above. He was right because the Right 
and True Being had recognised him as His ; he was 
right just so long as he stood on that ground — as he 
renounced every other. But if his baptism thus 
explained to him his own position, — ^thus signified 
to him that he was planted on a deeper root, and 
was therefore capable of a better life, — did it not 
show him also what must be the groimd of a 
general and social reformation ? What else could 
renew this carcase of Roman civilization, which the 
Roman religion was making more pukid every day« 
but the belief of a living Father, but the news that 
He had redeemed men in His Son P Might not this 
Gospel reform the society ? would not the reform be 
a regeneration ? 
TKe diwM It was a mighty work this for such a set of poor 
^toikt!^^"^^ outcasts as the Church was composed of to meditate. 
Very few of them could meditate it or dream of it ; 
nor was it the least necessary that they should. They 
had only to speak the truth which had been taught 
them, to bear witness of that they knew, to testify 
that they had seen ; the rest they must leave to God. 
To make the mustard- seed shoot forth into a tree. 
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was His work; to scatter the seed on the ground, Lect. vil 
and, if it pleased Him, to enrich the ground with 
their blood, was theirs. And therefore, as I think simpiicUy 
we have seen already, no teacher of the Church cause of 
failed through simpUcity, or through ignorance of •^«*^**^' 
the various and complex opinions of the people 
among whom he was dweUing, If he said broadly 
and nakedly the thing he had to say, the word met 
thoughts and hopes that had been struggling, or that 
had been stifled. The princess in her thorny bower 
felt that her Ups had been touched, not by any mortal, 
but by the true Lover ; and as she awoke out of her 
slumber, all the attendants that were torpid and 
fixed around her awakened also. Whenever there 
was a true voice really coming out of the heart of a 
man, there was some heart that responded to it, — 
some one which said, " I believe, not because of thy 
saying ; I know for myself that He whom you speak 
of is the Christ, the Son of God." 

The defect was much more in the absence of this But the 
simplicity. You will not misimderstand me to mean ^„^piicuy. 
that God did not raise up men of various endowments 
for various occasions ; that He did not bring men from 
the East as well as from the West, from the schools as 
well as from the seat of custom, or that one set of His 
servants were less faithful than another ; the history 
of the second century is a confutation of any such 
notion. Justin and Clemens of Alexandria gave as 
much proof that they were possessed with the spirit 
of the Gospel, and were ready to live and die for it, 
as Ignatius or Polycarp, They would not have been 
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lbct. VII. simple and honest men, if they had adopted the 
i^ffermt dialect or mode of thinking of Ignatius or Polycarp ; 

iignB of a ^ *i m. 

nm^ieUy. in them that would not have been natural but 
aflfected, for it had pleased God that they should be 
educated diflferently ; it would not have been doing 
their own work, but intruding upon one which they 
had not been set to do. 
Theattempt But what I mean is this. It was a most easy thing 
aChrktian for Christians, who looked round and saw what a 
*'*'^^'*^ number of reUgions there w^e in the Roman empire, 
to fancy that they were the proselytes of a new 
religion; one a great deal better than any that had 
been before it, one which was to break all others in 
pieces, one which would obtain for them much 
greater blessings than any other hereafter, though it 
might subject them to some penalties here. They 
might say, " This Christian reUgion of ours is to 
beat down the heathen religions, to beat down 
the old national reUgions. We have not, indeed, 
got swords with which we can do that at present ; 
our opponents have them, and we must submit 
to their violence till our turn comes round. But, 
in the meantime, words may do much ; we can 
argue, and reason, and demolish their conclusions; 
we can strengthen our own position; we can draw 
the Unes about oiu* opinions more definitely and 
accurately ; we can organize our customs, and habits, 
and scheme of worship; we can be always putting 
ourselves into an attitude of defence. Sometimes we 
can invade the enemy, and carry one or another of his 
posts ; by degrees our religion will become a really 
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great and formidable power to the world around us. Lbct. vii. 
At the same time we shall become much more secure 
of the blessings of it ourselves.'* 

Now, what I affirm is that this view of their 
position was one which Christians were exceedingly 
likely to take up ; that it was one from wliich the best 
and truest men could not always free themselves ; but 
that it was one which was fatal to the simpKcity 
of the Christian faith — equally fatal to its eflFect on 
Roman Polytheism. 

I will endeavour to illustrate what I have said by FaUh in 
going over the ground which we have just been travel- f^^^an 
line;. You have seen how the Apostles' Creed unfolded opinion 

ahotU Chd, 

itself out of the name into which the members of the 
Church were baptized, — how, so unfolding itself, it 
really expressed a belief in a Father, a Son, and a 
Spirit. But do you not see how easy it was for men 
to say, " This Creed is what divides us from other 
men. As Zeus is the god of the Greeks, as Ammon 
is adored by the Egyptians, as the Romans boast 
of Mars, so this is the Being whom we Christians 
worship." When I put the feeling into words, I am 
sure it will cause a shrinking and revolting in all your 
minds. That is what I wish — thank God for it ! I 
believe that it would have caused a still greater shock 
to the mind of any devout man in the second century. 
Polycarp would have cried out, as Irenaeus tells us he 
did, ** What times I have fallen upon, that I should 
hear such things as these!" He would have been 
certain, though he might not have been able to say " 
why, that the truth he was believing in had been 

Y 
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lbot. vn. changed into something else, — ^that the shell remained, 
but that the substance was gone. But a man who 
had become an habitual arguer about his faith, would 

^^^P^ soon become unconscious of this difference. The 

lum dupvr 

terreaUya morc he disputed, the more evanescent it would be. 

tkit wM. At last he would come to think it was not a difference 
at all. If a man could explain in accurate terms 
what his opinion was about the Being whom he wor- 
shipped ; if he could point out why he rejected this 
or that notion which some other person had put 
forward concerning the Father, or the Word, or the 
Spirit ; or if he could expose some Greek, or Egyptian, 
or Roman notion respecting their divinities ; or if he 
could confound the Jews, who supposed that they 
were confessing the one Jehovah; his mind was 
satisfied; he had been fighting the Christian fight, 
— he was a champion of the divine Name. Yes, 

The renu. of oue whom he had chosen to be a Father, but not 
of a Father who had claimed him to be a child; 
of one whom he had acknowledged as a Son and 
Word of God, not of a Son or Word of God in whom 
he had been created and redeemed, and who had 
chosen him that he should go forth and bear fruit; 
of a Spirit to whom he could attach great titles, on 
whom he could bestow high reverence, not of a Spirit 
who had come down to purify him of his evils, to 
mould him anew, to imite him to his brethren. Yes, 
of a Name which he could use for confuting other 
men, for attacking their errors, for cutting them off; 
not of a Name which could renew and regenerate the 
hearts, the faith, the worship, of all nations. 
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It was impossible there could be this change ' Lbot.vil 
without another, which affected the ordinance wherein ff*^ ^ ^ 

idea of 

men were sealed with this name. When they re- Baptim. 
ceived it simply, it was the most beautiful and broad 
testimony of their adoption,— of their being clean and 
pure by being grafted upon the true root, — of the 
new and divine well of life within them. But the 
heathens had their purifications and lustrations; 
the Jews had theirs. The earnest and true-hearted 
Justin perceived, as you will have heard in the extract 
I gave you from his dialogue with Trypho, how the 
Christian sacrament resembled these, how it differed 
from them ; that while they testified the need of an 
inward purification, but could only confer an outward 
one, it bore witness that God was commencing His 
renewal from within, that He was making the tree 
good that the fruit might be good. But those who The two 
would set up a Christianity which should be an anti- X w^t- 
heathenism or an anti-judaism, might take either 
of two apparently opposite courses. They might say, 
" What have we to do with this water, — this old Jewish 
or heathen type? what care we for these outward 
lustrations, if we can be made what we want to be 
within ?" Or they might glorify the act of baptism as 
being the Christians' great service and ceremony, 
which contradistinguished them from heathens and 
Jews, and whereto it had pleased God to attach for 
their sakes certain unspeakable and miraculous bless- 
ings, from which the world at large was excluded. 
Each of these ways seemed wonderfully right to those 
who took it. They could not question that they were 

y2 
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LioT. VII. •maintaining the high dignity and purity of the 
Christian religion, and putting down its adversaries. 

adniiet. -^ ^^^ ^^ heretics called Cainites set up the first 
theory; Tertullian*s book on Baptism, which was 
written expressly to answer them, may be looked 
upon as the earliest and most elaborate exposition 
of the second. It opens at once with a denunciation 
of those who rejected baptism ; it goes on to speak 
of the true believers as simple fish who could not be 
persuaded to leave their water by the anglers on the 
8hore,T-a pleasantry which might be looked upon as 
pardonable if the subject were less serious, or which 
might be accepted as an innocent niaiserie in a 
simple-minded man ; but which must be regarded as 
an intolerable affectation in a man so cultivated and 

Tert^iafiC9 artificial as the Carthaginian presbyter was. The 

^ ^ treatise, in spite of many valuable passages in it, is 



I think worthy of this commencement, full of refine- 
ment, reasoning, disputation, tending to build up a 
theory about baptism, and to destroy its life. Rightly 
and consistently Tertullian argues against the admi- 
He nistration of it to infants. If it was to be the mere 

^^^1^ sign of the salvation which God had purposed to give 
Baptiim, one set of men, and fi:om which He designed to 
exclude the rest, it was most unreasonable that those 
who could make no profession of their faith, who 
could not in any wise prove themselves to be other 
than Jews or heathens, should be admitted to a 
participation of it. Tertullian's mind, which was 
most clear and acute in following out its own con- 
clusions, at once perceived the contradiction. K the 
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Church had been allowed to follow its own impulses, lbct. vii. 
and draw its own lines about itself, either the Cainite 
or the TertulUan practice would have prevailed; 
Baptism would have been rejected, or it would have 
been limited to the adult professor. But since God 
designed it for the mark of a communion of saints, 
which was to be the witness of a redemption for 
mankind, neither the heretic nor the Church doctor 
had power to defeat His purpose, though they might 
succeed in disguising it from the eyes of many, both 
of those who were to bear and of those who were to 
receive the testimony. 

What I have said has reference especially to the Practices 
idea of baptism, and its connexion with the Divine ^jj^^l^ 
name. But with this were closely associated certain ^**^ 
practices which gradually gained ground in the 
Church, and which might be innocent and useful, or 
pernicious, according to the principle which was 
recognised as lying at the root of them. Exorcism EcweUm. 
became connected with baptism in the second century, 
not habitually or universally, but so frequently and 
in so many places, as to intimate a feeling in the 
Church of some close relation between them. The 
words which I quoted from Ignatius, in his con- 
versation with Trajan, may show you how naturally 
the thought of this relation would have sprung up. 
Christians were the enemies of the daemons ; God had 
delivered them from the powers of evil ; God had sent 
them to do battle with these powers. What truths 
were here! What a deep practical understanding 
did they show of the fact that Christ had triumphed 
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Lmn. Yu. ovcT the Spirit of evil, had denied and broken in 
pieces his power ; and that His disciples, in the faith 
of that conquest, were to wrestle not chiefly with 
outward enemies, but with the powers of spiritual 
wickedness which were trying to claim them as their 
subjects 1 What a significant translation into act it 
seemed of these principles, for the convert to say at 
baptism, " I renounce the dominion of evil spirits," 
or for him who adnunistered the rite to say, " I de- 
clare thee free from them T' 

BawUvHu But the moment baptism was regarded, not as 
a witness of Grod's truth and of Christ's redemp- 
tion, but of an advantage which a. particular set 
of men had acquired over another set, this formula 
was sure to acquire a different, almost an opposite 
sense. It was not any longer a denial of the devil's 
right over mankind, but rather a vehement assertion 
of it. The exorcism came to mean, " Other men are 
his rightful subjects ; we claim a special exemption 
from his yoke." Here was shown the danger of any 
additions to Christ's ordinance, however pleasing or 
even profitable they might be for a time and to 
certain persons. The flesh was sure to turn them to 
its own uses, — the natural heart would make them 
excuses for superstition and for exclusion. 

TheCkritm. The usc of Chrmti^ or of anointing with oil, also 
seems to have gained ground in this century. It 
imparted not only to old words of the Scripture, but 
to old practices of heathenism, a new and living force. 
The Spirit, it said, is the oil of gladness of which the 
Psalmist speaks : this was that which fitted kings, and 
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prophets, and priests for their work. In a lower sense, Leot. vil 
it prepared runners and wrestlers for the combat, after 
their bodies had been brought down and purged of their 
grossness by hard and scanty fare. A lesson surely of 
the greatest worth, and not open, so far as one can see, 
to the same kind of objection as the last of which I 
spoke. But there was this objection : anointing with Uh and 
oil was a custom most smtable to the East, not equally ^f u, 
inteUigible to Occidentals. There was danger, therefore, 
lest a local custom should put itself forward in the 
character of a universal law ; a danger comparatively 
slight as long as the Church maintained the sense of its 
divine calUug, and was engaged heartily in its divine 
work, but most serious when it began to think that it 
was an isolated body which was to fence itself round 
with a set of habits with which other men had nothing 
to do. The oil would then be no longer the oil of glad- 
ness — it would speak no more of a Spirit given ; it 
would be itself the miserable substitute for that Spirit. 

In connexion with this anointing, I have hinted Fattt, 
at the discipline or acts of self-restraint, which the 
members of the Church in the second century prac- 
tised in order to fit themselves for the work they had 
to do, and to bring their bodies into subjection. 
There was a difficulty about these acts. They felt the Dijk^y* 
necessity of strictly obeying our Lord's command; 
they were not to appear to men to fast, but to their 
father who saw them in secret ; and yet there was 
an almost necessary community in all the doings of 
a body which had a common Lord to serve, and 
common sins to confess. There was a still more true 
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LwjT. vn. and necessary tendency to connect all their acts with 
the acts of their Lord ; to feel that His fasting and 
temptation must be the foundation and the strength 
of theirs. So long as they felt that discipline had no 
virtue of its own, — that it was only a preparation for 
service, only a sign of submission to God's Spirit, 
that He might work in them more freely to will 
■ and do God's pleasure — a means to the emancipa- 
tion of body and soul from the sloth and luxury 
Wayoui which enfeebled both, — so long these apparent diflfi- 
culties were sure to right themselves in practice. 
While that salutary, almost excessive, fear of Judaical 
practices to which Justin gave utterance, prevailed, 
the Church was not likely to impose rules upon its 
members, which might make them think that they 
were subject to the old covenant of the letter, not to 
Theoppoi- the new covenant of the Spirit. It is clear from 
d^itciet. many proofs that this feeling was strong in the 
Church; sometimes it might degenerate into laxity 
and carelessness. But it is equally clear that the 
opposite tendency was gaining ground. The Mon- 
tanist was vehemently desirous that the Christian 
asceticism should be a match for that of the Pytha- 
TertuUian gorcau or the Brahmin. Tertullian, when he became 
deJ^uniis. ^ Montanist, and gave full loose to the desire for 
building up a great rehgion which had been always 
working in him, reviled, denounced, almost anathe- 
matised the body of the Church, for the imperfection 
and irregularity of its observances. While the mild 
Irenaeus was arguing with Victor, that there had 
always been a variety of customs with reference both 
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to the fast and to the festival, and that to draw the Lect. vii. 
lines too close was to endanger the fellowship of the 
Church, the Carthaginian was finding fault with the 
same Victor and with his Roman community, for not 
recognising a suflBciently stringent and unbending 
rule ; was denouncing them and Christians generally, 
because, as he said, they only spent a few days in 
mourning the Bridegroom's absence from His Church. 
His voice, though it was raised at first in denun- TertuUiafCs 
ciation of that which he aflirmed to be a current to what u 
practice, was nevertheless one which was sure to ^pp^^^ 
attract a great many listeners then and afterwards. 
Though it was at variance with some of the tendencies 
of the natural heart, it was in accordance with others 
which are quite as strong; it conspired with the 
pride of soul which had led so many in former days, 
and was leading so many then, to the contempt of 
the body ; it conspired with that other and subtler 
pride, which preferred to obtain redemption for itself 
rather than to receive redemption from God. And 
therefore, like the other tendencies of which I have 
spoken, it helped to bring many of the superstitions 
of heathenism into the Church, while it laboured to 
make the Church more of a rival to heathenism. 

I have alluded more than once to the experiments !i^ p^ 
which were made to bring the difierent Churches to 
an understanding about the great resurrection festival 
which they were to celebrate, and to the failure of 
these experiments.^ Considering the great apparent 

' The dread of " Sabbatising," which Justin so faithfully expressed, 
and in which he felt so much to be in?ol?ed« might have made him and 
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LBOT.yii. reasonableness of them, there could scarcely have 
been a more distinct proof that it was not the will 
of (xod that men should settle these questions at once 
by formal decrees ; that they must come to unity by 
another process; that any attempt to hasten it or 
force it would tend to the subversion, not to the main- 
tenance, of the true ecclesiastical order. Never- 
theless, the sense of the necessity and duty of order 
and unity, and the conviction that in worship that 
unity and order must be realized most perfectly, was 
continually expressing itself in some beautiful attempt 

Dai^,^awr$, to couuect davs and hours with holy acts, and these 

tUUiom, 

with the acts of our Lord's life upon earth. Then 
when these thoughts had sprung up, as thoughts 
spring up in the mind of some poet or artist, and had 
produced forms which were suitable to them, there 
was a hurry and impatience to get them fixed and 
stereotyped, — the same diseased craving being every- 
where visible that the Church might present a well- 
many others afraid of sanctioning the new Sabbath — ^the weekly resur- 
reetion day — as a fixed ordinance of the Church. But it did not 
require their sanction. Like all other great institutions, ecclesiastical and 
civil, that have taken root in the modern world, it established itself 
without precept or pre-arrangement, by the force of an inward law, 
which men could not control or fashion according to their pleasure. The 
day of rest had been asserted once for all by the revelation to the Jews, 
as one of the permanent laws of humanity, framed in conformity with 
a divine and eternal principle, to which the divisions of time must at 
last adapt themselves. The Christian Church could not repeal the 
enactment. It could only say, ** The divine and eternal principle of rest 
was never fully developed till the resurrection ; those who believe in 
the resurrection must make the Lord s-day their Sabbath." And this 
truth only dawned upon them by degrees. They found themselves 
observing the day ; in time they learnt more or less clearly why they 
observed it. 
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compacted religious system to the world — ^the same liot. vii. 
forgetfulness of the danger lest it should become such 
another world itself. 

The question may sometimes present itself to you, Thetacred 
" How did the Christians of the second century know 
which books they should reckon divine and authori- 
tative, and what they should reject ? Had they any 
divine intimation on this subject? Were they not 
liable to confusion and mistake ?" The answer must 
be given simply. They did not always know what 
books they should reckon divine and authoritative; 
they doubted about some wliich we include in our 
canon ; they were disposed to account some as of great 
value which we do not esteem at all. They had no 
message from heaven, such as Mahometans say that 
they have, about their books ; they changed their 
minds at diflferent periods of their lives respecting 
some by which they had set great store. Instead Thekdp$ 
of hiding these facts from you, I wish to bring them need for a 
under your notice, because they seem to me in perfect ^^ ^ 
consistency with aU we have heard hitherto, and with <*«». 
the whole course of God's government and education ; 
they show more clearly than almost any other facts 
what that government and education is. He calls men 
to a work ; then He teaches them to know what they 
need, in order that they may be eijabled to do their 
work rightly ; He shows them how He has provided 
for their wants. As long as the members of the The Church 
Church in the second century were conscious of their ^^ ^ 
calling, I do not think that they had the least diffi- 
culty in discovering what lesson-books they wanted to 
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LioT. viL train them for fulfilling it. They found in the Jewish 
writings, and in the writings of the Apostles, the 
history of the manifestation of the Divine Word, their 
King and Saviour, through diflferent ages — ^the history 
of the gradual revelation of the Divine name into 
which they were baptized. They found the history 
of God's calling out of a people to witness of His 
name. They found His Old Testament passing into 
a New. They found themselves; what they were; 
what they had to do ; what divine aid they had and 
might reckon upon. They might not be able to trace 
all the steps of the history. They might often jump 
at conclusions, and mar the truth with their fancies. 
AndgaOur- But, ou the wholc, there was what they needed to 
^u ac know ; there was that which they could learn nowhere 
Odrne^ cxccpt there ; there was that which interpreted what 

they saw and heard elsewhere. 
Learning Although, therefore, they could not exactly tell why 
^i^^^ 80 good and honest a letter as that of the Roman 
Clemens should not stand among the apostoHcal 
documents, it did not really hold a place among 
them. It gave useful hints which they were glad to 
profit by, — but it assumed the existence of a reve- 
lation which it could not impart; it practically 
renounced any extravagant claims that might be put 
forth in its behalf. 

TheShep- I* w^ ^^* exactly the same with another book, 

*f^ ^f which, if not as early as the letter of Clemens, 

belongs assuredly to a very early time. This is the 

" Shepherd of Hermas.'* We have only a Latin 

translation of it, and it has probably suffered 
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additions which are more serious than mutilations lbot. vii. 
would have been. It is divided into three parts, 
ViaionSy Precepts^ and Similitudes. Good was no Character 
doubt to be got out of it by humble minds, which ^ and 
can often derive nourishment from that which is in ff>^^^^^^f 
itself dry, and have a wonderful capacity of rejecting 
what is mischievous without detecting it. Hermas 
gave them the hint that there was a Uving Teacher 
and Shepherd, and a Church here and in the other 
world, and that nature is full of images and Uke- 
nesses of the spiritual kingdom. So far he assured 
them of what they might have known from a better 
source. What he added to their knowledge was soon 
discovered not to be very helpful. When Tertullian 
became a Montanist, he rejected Hermas on other 
grounds than his want of apostoUcal authority; he 
found in him sentiments which clashed with his own 
reUgious scheme. 

I wish you to see that the supposed confusion Later of 
between such books as these, and those that had a 
higher origin, was not serious so long as the Church 
was seeking to teach and bless the nations. Even 
the venerable name of Barnabas did not succeed 
in procuring for an Epistle which passed under 
his name, and which, though not his, may possibly 
have come from his country, and have been written 
by some disciple of his, more than a doubtful and 
passing recognition : for the Epistle, from whom- why u 
soever it came, was for idlers, not for men of busi- gtandtL 
ness, — for those who had leisure to play with the ^^^^fM- 
phrases, and forms, and analogies of Scripture, — not 
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LgcfT. VII. for those who needed its truths to break down strong- 
holds. External criticism did not sever it from the 
writings of the companion of Barnabas. They sepa- 
rate themselves, as the writers whose name they 
bear once did, because the diflference is so sharp 
between them that they cannot go to the same work, 
or carry out the same ends. 
Whm iht But all this was greatly changed when the sense 
^j^ ^^ jg of this work grew feeble, and when that other work 
received at of setting UD a Christian reUrion was substituted 

a book of ^ ° '- *^ , 

life, and at foT it. You do uot at first pcrccivc the alteration. 

ua^ Texts are quoted as respectfully, the apostoUcal 
authority seems to be as much heeded by the doc- 
tors, who are busy in constructing an anti-Pagan or 
anti-Jewish system, as by those who are declaring a 
Grospel for the renewal of mankind. But look more 
closely, and you will observe that the main diligence 
of the former class is employed in showing that such 
and such passages of Scriptures confute adverse 
opinions, — that such and such passages do not confute 
theirs, though they seem to do so. Now, a text is a 
sharp stone which can be hurled at an enemy — 
*how can he withstand that?' Now it has an in- 
convenient, awkward edge, which must be smoothed 
away lest it should do mischief. Every page 
of Tertullian almost would illustrate what I am 
saying, and would furnish terrible instances of the 
irreverent torturing of Scripture to his own purposes, 
—of a resolute determination that it shall never 
contradict or weaken any purpose of his — all the while 
that he professes to take it as his guide and his judge. 
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But the most serious consequence of this habit of Lbct. vii. 
mind, — closely connected with the one to which BaUtof 
I have just referred, — was the loss of truthfulness ^f 
and of the love of truth among those who yielded 
to it. When it was once supposed that the Spirit 
of truth had not come to guide men into all truth, 
but to build up a new scheme, by attaching them- 
selves to which they secured the favour of God and 
the salvation of their souls, it was scarcely possible How u 
that fraud should not be thought as prudent, and as chridiana, 
lawful, and as necessary, by Christian teachers, as it 
was by heathens. When your first thought is, how you 
may convert a man from darkness to Ught, fictions are 
awful and intolerable to you ; your only trust is in 
Him who is true, and in whom is no lie. When your 
first thought is, how you may get proselytes, you will 
hate facts, you will resort to fictions ; you will do 
things that a plain man of the world will blush at 
and think shameful, to fcompass so great an object. 
And when you have compassed it, remember who 
told us the result : I dare not use such words if 
He had not used them. We make otir proselyte 
two -fold more the child of hell than ourselves. The 
seeds of this frightftd evil were sown and began to 
spring up, in the second century. 

Many of the heretics found their account in muti- Thefor- 
lating the Gospels and Epistles, or in forging gospels f^^*^^ 
and epistles to confirm their own opinions. This was Mp«? ^ 
a providential circumstance for the Church ; it made ch%yrch Uu 
those who opposed the heretics more conscious of the ■'"^' 
sinfulness of such acts than they would otherwise 
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Leot. vil have been ; it cultivated in them the power of discri- 

minating between spurious writings and genuine. 

Bui w^ But I cannot affirm that these practices were confined 

wnouy rue. ^^ ^^^ heretics. There were a number of legends put 

forth respecting our Lord's life on earth, and respect- 
ing the deeds of His Apostles, which must have had 
a different origin. A man who was thoroughly con- 
vinced that an opinion which he had adopted on one 
side or on another was very important, and required 
to be defended, or that some story would promote 
piety, might persuade himself, after a little battling 
with his conscience, that it was no great crime to 
forge an Apostle's name in support of it! I said that 
the author of the books which bear the name of 
Clemens, portions of which at least belong to this 
century, was not apparently an ill-intentioned man. 
The growth I do uot rctract that opinion; yet just listen to one 
0/ ywv- Qf jjjg wicked statements which this man puts forth, 
without any indication of shame or remorse. He 
pretends that the Pharisee Gamaliel had a secret 
understanding with the Apostles — that he was in fact 
a Christian convert — ^but that he agreed with them to 
suppress his convictions, in order that he might serve 
their cause more effectually in the Sanhedrim ! St. 
Peter is actually made to communicate this fact as a 
valuable and interesting secret to Clemens, his young 
TheJUcog- couvcrt. Now, the author of the " Recognitions," 
ntioM, though not an orthodox writer, though in many 
respects an heretical one, is yet a most vehement sup- 
porter of some of the maxims which were gaining 
.currency at that time in the Latin Church. St. Peter 
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is with him the Apostle of the West; St. Peter Lect.vii. 
invests Clemens with his episcopal office at Rome; 
St. Peter writes to James, whom he recognises as the ti^ Spi^tu 
great Jerusalem Apostle, enclosing certain writings james^ and 
of his which are only to be divulged to persons J^J*** 
whom he has tried and found faithful, and which belong to 
James binds them, under a most tremendous anathema, mentines. 
(quoting at the same time his own opinion against 
oaths,) to keep as a sacred deposit. There is a temper 
of mind disclosed in such a work as this which can- 
not have been confined to a man, which must have 
been infecting the time, though there may have been 
great and powerful antidotes, which prevented it from 
producing all the mischief which it was to produce 
afterwards. In that story of Gamaliel lies the germ Theaoryof 
of a doctrine of concealment and suppression of truth ^-^^ant 
which was to take the most various forms, and to o/m«cA. 
put on the most seemly disguises. In that story of the 
conmmnication of the books, and the ciu'se upon the 
reading of them, is the hint of the terror which men 
would in due time conceive of the Scriptures being 
known to the people, the hint also of a doctrine 
respecting secret lore, which was already taking hold 
of better and wiser men than the pseudo Clemens. 

I told you that even Clemens of Alexandria was Feeiingtof 
not free from a temptation of this kind. His devout ^^^ 
mind revolted, no doubt, at much of the talk which ^j^^'*^ 
he heard concerning divine truths. He felt that they reserve. 
are lying beneath aU our thought ; and that terrible 
mischief comes when we project them outside of us, 
and handle them, play with them, argue about them. 

z 
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lbct. viL He knew the worth of silence and secret communion ; 
he had perceived a force in what the teachers of 
Alexandria said of principles, which the carnal and 
vulgar soul cannot apprehend. But how near are 
precious truths to the falsehoods which are most de- 
structive of them ! The reverence for mystery, which 
in the mind of an earnest and faithful man means the 
reverence for a truth which he cannot grasp, but on 
which he can rest, and which is as close to others as 
it is to him, may become in the worse moments of 
his own life — will become, when other men catch it 
from him — the boast of some profound treasure which 
he and one or two more have got sight of, which is 
hid in a mine of theirs, of which men in general are 

7h4 m^ to know nothing. Mysteries there had been in all 
the reUgions of the world — ^mysteries there were in 
nearly all the schools of philosophy; surely Chris- 
tianity cannot be without its mystery! Might it 
not be said that the mystery of Christianity was the 
deepest of all — that it was that depth which was 
quite unfathomable ? 

Th$ mytury Surcly this might be said. If there was any mean- 
ing in the facts or principles which the Church pro- 
claimed, it must be said. Was not the sacrifice of 
the Only-Begotten of the Father this mystery of 
unfathomable love ? Was not this something which 
no words could measure, no images set forth ? So 

The Eucha- the Church beUeved. The celebration of the Eucha- 

ruvc myt- ^j^^^ ^^ ^j^^ centre and principle of all its worship, 

embodied the beUef ; but it embodied also the beUef 
that a sacrifice had been ofiered for the sins of the 
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whole world, a sacrifice which had taken away the lect.vii. 
sins of the world. It embodied the belief that that 
unfathomable love of God had been revealed to men, 
and that the poorest beggar, the most miserable sinner, 
might enter into it, dwell in it, feed upon it, be 
penetrated and possessed by it. If one of these con- 
victions drove out the other, what would happen? 
The celebration of the Eucharist would become indeed 
a mystery, the Christian coimterpart of that which 
the Egyptian priests gloried in; but it would no 
longer be a mystery of thanksgiving for a love that 
had been manifested in a stupendous act. The service 
would be mysterious, that is to say, it would be kept 
from the pubUc gaze ; it would be reserved for the 
initiated ; but that which it signified would more and 
more disappear, — ^it would be lost in the service. 
Those who had sought for something too inward, too 
unutterable for words or forms, would find these 
continually putting themselves forth in place of 
it. And then, in process of time, there would be a Oppanu 
demand that the other side of the truth which had ^^ 
been suppressed should be brought out. The sacri- 
fice which is for men must be made broad, palpable, 
visible, that men may confess it and adore it. K there 
is that in it which answers to the heathen mysteries, 
there must be also that which answers to the open 
heathen sacrifices. The Eucharist, considered as a 
bond of peace to all the members of the Church — a 
testimony of Christ's death to the world — answered to 
both, for it declared in the simplest form the fulfil- 
ment of both by God, the full realization of both by 

z 2 
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lkct. VII. man. The same Eucharist, reduced into a mere part 
of a rehgious system, corresponded now to one, now 
to the other ; it was a new mystery, gathering up into 
itself all the exclusiveness of the old ; it was a new 
sacrifice, gathering into itself all the superstition of the 
old. What could it do, when it assumed this shape, 
to break in pieces the fetters by which men were 
bound ; to testify of the truth which makes free ? 
The Pret' There are some who fancy that they can trace up this 
brcuing Oie ^vil iu the sccoud century, and in subsequent centuries, 
Eueharut. j^ ^jjg growth of a pcrsuasiou that the presbyter in the 
Christian Church corresponded to the old sacrificial 
priest of the Jew and of the Gentile, and, therefore, 
that he was the person who could alone administer 
the Eucharist. I do not myself see how the Church 
could have avoided feeUng that the elder brother of 
the community was testifying of the great Elder 
Brother who had gone up to the right hand of God, 
and, therefore, that the duty of setting forth the 
finished s£icrifice appertained most fittingly to him. 
I do not suppose that there was any law or decree 
designating him to the office, any more than there was 
a law or decree fixing which were the books of Scrip- 
ture, or that the Sunday should supersede the Satur- 
day as the day of rest. I do not suppose that the 
lUatonahh- Cliurcli did adopt this practice at once ; it seems to 
practice, Hic to havc bccu ouc of thosc ordiuauccs which 
worked themselves out in the called body under the 
Divine teaching, because it was suitable to its whole 
character and constitution, — because in no other way 
could the unity and universality of the sacrifice, and 
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the fact that Christ had abeady oflFered and completed lect. vii. 
it, have been so perfectly expressed. It is not in the 
association of the presbyter with the old priest that 
I find the degradation of the Christian Sacrament, but 
in the confusion of the one with the other, in the 
notion that the Christian presbyter was like the 
Jewish, a witness of that mystery which was not yet 
revealed, of a Lamb which had not yet been offered 
and accepted — Uke the heathen, a witness that the 
mind of the Father was to be made propitious by the 
oblations of His creatures. Here is that mystery of The real 
iniquity which I believe has ever been working itself ^'^•'"**^ 
out by the side of the mystery of godliness. I have 
been tracing some of the indications of them both in 
these last two Lectures ; and I wish you to meditate 
on them well, that you may be able to watch their 
growth in each subsequent century ; still more, that 
you may be able to distinguish them in your own 
hearts. 



LECTUEE Vm. 



THE CHURCH AND THE EMPERORS. 



ThsOver- 

Meror 

Bitkqp. 



LiOT.vnL What I said about the Presbyter in my last 
Lecture will have perplexed you, if you have not 
connected it with some hints which I threw out 
respecting the constitution of the Church in former 
Lectures. You will have observed that I have scarcely 
ever used the word Bishop in speaking of the 
different Christian communities. I have abstained 
from it, not because I dislike the word, or because 
I think it does not fitly describe any class of per- 
sons in the second century, but because it does not 
at once suggest the meaning of the Greek word of 
which it is the rendering. At the risk, therefore, 
of appearing pedantic, I have talked of the " Over- 
seers" of the Churches whenever I have had occasion 
to translate the original word. But I have taken one 
or two opportunities of remarking, that I do not think 
that even this title expresses fully and satisfactorily the 
condition of the person who commonly bore it, or the 
PcuH' feeUng with which the Church regarded him. I be- 
^tuutii^f '^^ve that not only in that century, but in all subse- 
th€ Church, quent centuries, we should understand the character 
of the Church better, if we resorted to our own old 
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English phrase of Fathers in God. There may be LKCT.vm. 
difficulties in the application of that phrase, arising 
from various circumstances with which you will 
become more familiar hereafter. In later times, when 
the Empire and the Church were united, Patriarchs 
began to be distinguished from Bishops for civil 
purposes, in a certain sense for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The Patriarchs or Fathers in the East became asso- 
ciated with certain sees ; in the West, the Bishop 
of a particular see claimed to be the universal Pope 
or Father. But these very facts, though they cause 
some embarrassment in the use of the word, make 
our recollection of it the more necessary. It will give 
a continuity to all your thoughts of Church history 
if you fix it on your minds now. Above all, it will be 
a great help in understanding the subject which I 
touched upon at the close of the last I^ecture, still 
more in understanding the subject upon which I shall 
speak to you in the present. 

The Jewish nation, I said, was not only called out Qfiee of the 
to bear witness against false gods, but against tyran- ^^^ ^^ 
nical men, against the scheme or system of society ^'^'p^ ^f 
which is denoted in Scripture as the Babel or Baby- iww. 
Ionian system. The huge empires of the East were 
the great antagonist powers to the Jewish nation. So 
long as it maintained its own faith in God, its own 
unity as a nation, so long its very existence bore 
witness that a kingdom stands on righteousness, and 

not on torce. extinetum 

When the Jewish nation was gone, in what way f ^^ . 

^ ^ " function in 

could the Church take up this testimony ? We are the aimrck. 
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Lbot.viii. apt to think, many of us, that it might be a very 
eflPectual protester against paganism, that it might 
by degrees undermine that ; but that it had not much 
to do with the Roman poHty, nay, that it was bound 
to stand aloof from any interference with that polity. 
The Christians of Rome were told by the Apostle in 
the days of Nero, that they were to be subject to the 
powers that be, nay, that Nero's power itself was 
ordained of God. Were they to take part in con- 
spiracies against the emperors? If they had, how 
they would have displayed their weakness as men ! 
how certainly they would have disobeyed God, and 
have been refused any succour from Him ! 

All this is very true, and all this was most distinctly 

TheChiurch acknowledged by the teachers of the second century* 

ittd/Zyai The apologists professed, without exception, the alle- 

tothe ffiance and loyalty of the members of their com- 

munity to the emperors. They challenged their 

opponents to bring evidence which could convict 

them of any acts of disloyalty ; they denied that they 

were restrained from them by fear so much as by 

conscience. To be treasonable to the visible king 

would be to sin against the invisible one; their 

sacraments to the one boimd them not to violate 

their obligations to the other. 

Not only is this true ; but it is true also that the 
lu indif' Christians were indifferent to the policy of the Roman 
the proceed- empire in a way in which the old Jews never could be 
tngaoftht indifferent to the policy of the nations which sur- 

world at r J 

large. rouudcd them. To a great extent Christians in the 
second century cultivated this indifference. Their 
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citizenship, they said, was in heaven, — their hopes Lkot.viii. 
were there; the arrangements of states, the nego- 
tiations and battles which other men deemed so 
important, did not concern them. It was impossible 
for men who were penetrated with the divine charity 
to carry out this maxim; the famines, pestilences, 
wars which afflicted the world, must have had a 
solemn interest for those who loved Clirist. Readers 
of the Jewish Scriptures could not but perceive that 
God was represented in them as taking part in mun- 
dane events ; they could not suppose that these were 
merely types of some spiritual principle. Yet this 
was assuredly the inclination of their minds ; their 
circumstances greatly favoured it. So far, therefore, 
as the Church was under the direction of its teachers, 
we may readily admit that it would have been per- 
fectly innocent of any interference with the existing 
conditions of the empire; that it would never have 
given it that amount of disturbance to which it had 
been subject from the province of Palestine before the 
destruction of the Jewish capital. 

But the Church was not under the direction of the TU Chwfh 
individual men who composed it; they had not the ^^^X 
power to determine how far they should affect the ^p^^*^ 
politics of the earth. We may say boldly, the iuieif. 
Church could not have borne that protest which it 
did bear against paganism, without bearing at the 
very same moment a protest against the military 
despotism of Rome : it could not undermine the one 
without undermining the other. This truth has never 
been fairly and fully proclaimed either by pagan. 
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Christian, or infidd writers ; but all these have 
implicitly confessed it. The conviction has been forced 
upon them, that the rise of the Church was neces- 
sarily contemporaneous with the decline and fiall of 
the Roman empire. 

The emperors themselves had a clearer instinct on 
this subject than the members of the Church. There 
was not one of them, from Nerva to Commodus, who 
was not a man of much more than average intelli- 
gence and average benevolence ; not one, with the 
exception perhaps of Hadrian, for whom we may not 
claim positive moral worth. It may be asserted, 
almost as confidently, that just in proportion to their 
worth, was their suspicion of the Christian Church. 
Trajan feared it more than Hadrian ; Marcus Aurelius 
feared it more than Trajan. The fact is undoubted ; 
how is it to be accounted for ? 

To say that the emperors were interested in the 
support of paganism is true ; what I told you in the 
last Lecture but one will show you how tnie it is. 
The whole social condition of the empire was bound 
up with the worship of the gods ; the hierarchy could 
not be separated from the imperial system. But this 
is not all the truth. The emperors evidently felt that 
the Christian Church, as such, was dangerous to the 
empire, as such ; mighty as the one was, insignificant 
as the other was, they were antagonists, one of 
which must perish if the other was to live. And the 
more you consider the Church in that light in which 
I have endeavoured to set it before you — as a family 
or patriarchal society growing up in each city, with 
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a father as its head, that father being a witness LEcr.vm. 
of a common Father in heaven— the more you will 
perceive how reasonable this apprehension was ; how 
much more formidable such a body was than one 
which came forward with greater apparent pre- 
tensions ; which encountered the military power with 
its own weapons, or which merely exhibited the 
pattern of a national fellowship, as the Jews had 
done, in contrast with it. 

If you speak of the Church as monarchical, or ow/om* 
aristocratical, or democratical, or as combining these imHwrn 
elements, you introduce notions with which the Greek *^^ 
and the Roman world were perfectly familiar, — notions 
that had been tried in different combinations, and had 
been to all appearance exhausted. A society thus 
constructed would have led men back to one of those 
experiments which had been pronounced futile, on 
the day when the general became the king of 
kings. But here was an experiment of quite a 
different kind, thrust upon the notice of all the 
imperial provinces. It was the simplest, most primi- 
tive of all forms of society, older than any of those 
national forms which the great tyranny had extin- 
guished. And this simplest form of society was also 
proclaimed to be divine and comprehensive. God 
was said to be revealing Himself as the Head and 
Parent of a family, and that family was to spread 
itself east and west, north and south, to the ends of 
the earth. 

Pliny found the Christians in Bithynia effecting 
a real and practical, if not a permanent revolution. 
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lect.viii. He was too wise a man not to know that a movement 
Pliny » in the heart of a society, affecting its habits, customs, 
r^ re- principles, is far more serious than any which disturbs 
^i^ the -jg surface. He had a right to feel and to warn his 
wctt master, that he should not sUght the indications of 

such a movement, merely because the conduct of those 
who professed the new superstition was orderly. He 
had a right to think that a faith of this kind could 
not be treated, as it was the policy of the empire to 
treat the reUgions with which he had up to that time 
been acquainted. There was a something in it which, 
as a statesman, he could not but acknowledge had a 
political, not merely a reUgious, significance. 
ffUjudg- This conclusion he arrived at upon evidence far 
fimJdhp l^ss clear and decisive than that which Trajan found 
^'^'* out for himself. The venerable appearance of Isna- 
at Aruioch. tius made the sort of influence he was exerting more 
conspicuous. He was not merely the teacher of a 
doctrine ; his disciples reverenced him on some other 
ground than the words which he spoke. There was 
an order and government of a very peculiar sort 
among his people; they were evidently connected, 
by secret ramifications, with men whom they had 
never seen or heard of. Secret societies were pro- 
hibited by the wisdom of the empire, as freemasons' 
lodges are in some countries of modem Europe; 
here was a secret society which might spread under- 
ground through Europe and Asia, and which, if not 
checked, might make itself known by some tremen- 
dous explosion. 

Such language applied to the fathers of the Church 
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may seem to us very strange ; but we must not evade lbot.viii. 
the force of it by false pleas, which are as inconsistent Poi^c 
with our faith as they would be with Trajan's. The repruJu 
real question is, whether the Church was revolu- ^^Jl^ 
tionary or regenerative ; whether it had a commission ^«- 
to destroy Roman greatness, or to bring it forth out 
of the mass of corruption under which it was hidden ; 
whether it was disturbing the laws and principles 
which bind man to man, or vindicating them and 
placing them on their true and eternal foundation ; 
whether it was going back to the source of order, and JUvoiuttan 
refinement, and civilization, or merely hastenmg a ration. 
return to barbarism. This question must, of course, 
be answered differently, according as we think that 
the Church was or was not a body called out to be 
a blessing to mankind. But the conclusions of the 
emperors corresponded more strictly to the facts 
wliich they saw — they have been more confirmed by 
the experience of the world — than the doctrines of 
those who pretend that the Church was a harmless 
fellowship, which would have worked no mischief to 
the dynasties of the earth, which would have left 
them as it found them, if they had not rudely endea- 
voured to crush it. The case is not so. We say of 
the principles of this society — 

"Igneus est oUis vigor et ccelestis origo," 

and its fiery strength was to manifest itself by con- 
suming what was corrupt and insincere ; the celestial 
origin was to make itself good by overcoming that 
which had a dark and subterranean origin. 
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LwjT.vra. I have guarded you already against the supposition 
The Empt- tJ^at the emperoTS were the direct or the main insti- 
pertcviton gatoTS of the pcrsecutions which have been reported 
A^J^ to us in different Churches. The mobs had far more 
share in them than the proconsuls ; proconsuls were 
often more responsible for them than the emperors. 
Eusebius gives us several imperial rescripts (and if not 
of positive authority, they may at least have a true 
foundation), which were designed to abate the popu- 
lar violence, and to give the Christians the advantage 
of some of the laws which protected the other subjects 
Neverihdm of the State. Such signs of moderation only make it 
J^^^ more obvious that the poUcy which the best emperors 
doth^ adopted was not the result of cruelty but of con- 
thetxHnc viction; being what they were, they could not act 
^JJI^ otherwise. As conservators of the state, they must 
put down those who, with whatever motives, were to 
all appearance working for the subversion of it. 
Character I cauuot doubt that it was the piety of the em- 
of Mareui peror Marcus Aurelius — his genuine unaffected piety, 
Awrehut, ^^ ^^jj ^ j^j^g desirc of upholding the state which had 

been conmiitted to his care — that led him to feel more 
strongly, and act more severely against the Christians, 
than any of his predecessors. No one felt more 
keenly and bitterly than he did, the decay of moral 
strength among his people; few saw more clearly 
that moral strength must be groimded upon faith in 
the invisible. I wish you and I confessed as sincerely 
as he seems to have done, the presence of a righteous 
Judge of his acts and thoughts, or sought as much 
to impress other men with that conviction. If his 
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subjects had lost so much of their faith in the gods Lbot.viii. 
akeady — so much of their sense of right and wrong, — 
what a crime it must be to make them more irreU- 
gious still! to take from them the sanctions upon 
which their conduct depended ! Were not the Chris- 
tians doing this? Were not they teaching citizens 
and even slaves to despise the gods ? What a duty 
must it be for him to do all that in him lay to stop 
such an infection, to preserve and strengthen the 
internal life of the empire, as the only means of pre- 
serving its external machineiy. 

So I believe he reasoned, and such reasoning led HUmmduct, 
him to be a persecutor. I should feel it a great sin to ^^^of 
pass judgment upon him. We can see so clearly how T**"!*j^* 
the subject may have presented itself to his mind; 
we can tell so Uttle that, in the same circumstances, 
we might not have acted more harshly, less consci- 
entiously, than he did. He was not a superstitious 
man ; he laboured hard to deliver himself from su- 
perstition, and to preserve an awe at once, and an 
affection, for the divine Power. He thought, as most 
statesmen and philosophers do, that the common 
people must be superstitious in order to be moral ; 
that fear of the future must be the chief means of 
keeping them right ; but I do not find that he held 
that opinion more strongly than many apparently 
earnest believers in Christ hold it. And, looking at 
the utterly corrupt and sunken condition of the world 
in his day, what man had greater excuse for saying, 
" Only the vulgarest motives can keep these people 
from the most intolerable crimes " ? 
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LBCT.vm. Those who had received the Gospel knew that this 
Why Chria- reasoning, in which it might have been difficult to 
m^a^ detect a flaw, was radically and essentially false. They 
ihejf ought ]Qiew what had reclaimed them from evil habits and 

to incur the 

risk of un- principles — ^what alone could reclaim them. Nothing 
theRomcM ^^^ * mcssagc from Grod, that it was His will to set 
rdigum; them free from the secret chains by which they were 
bound, could, they were sure, have enabled them to 
cast away those chains ; they could not have heartily 
confessed Him as a Lawgiver and a Judge, unless 
they had first confessed Him as a Redeemer. They 
could not therefore be careful to answer the arguments 
of such men as Marcus Aurelius, though they may often 
have been staggered by them ; they could leave them- 
selves and the world too in God's hands. They were 
sure that when they refused to offer sacrifice to the 
image of the emperor, they were refusing to sanction 
a lie which never could help to make Romans or any 
Even men righteous or obedient ; they were sure that when 

were under- they wcrc owuiug Him who made the great sacrifice 
^ndthe^ on the cross to be the Bang of all kings, they were 
^pire asserting the truth which had restored them, and 
which had power to restore the universe. They had 
nothing more to do, but to offer themselves as sacri- 
fices in that faith. Their cause was with the Lord, and 
their work with their God. It was His world and 
not theirs, in which they were dwelling ; in his own 
good time. He might show clearly that the kingdoms 
of it were the kingdoms of Him and of His Christ. 

I can never affect to doubt that this faith of the 
martyrs was a true faith,' and consequently that their 
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preaching and their acts were, as Marcus Aurelius lbot.viii. 
and the emperors generally thought they were, helping influence 
to^break in pieces the fabric of the world as it then ened their 
stood — helping to bring about an entirely new social ^^^^f 
order. But I cannot doubt, also, that there were feel- o/poiui- 

caZjtutice. 

ings and notions working at that time in the minds of 
Christians — to work more mightily afterwards — which 
were greatly at variance with this faith, which served 
even in that day to weaken and counteract the effects 
of it, which have made the blessed issues of that 
faith in after ages doubtful to many, which have 
marred and debased them where their existence is 
most manifest. Of these I must speak now, as I did 
in the last Lecture of the causes which made the 
Christian testimony against Paganism feeble and con- 
tradictory. 

I. The catechetical teachers of Alexandria — admi- i. Tfuspi- 
Table and noble men as they were, and great as the ^ ^^'*^ 
service was which they rendered in certain directions ^^^f^^ 

driant. 

to the Gospel — cannot be said to have assisted in 
giving effect to this part of its witness. By asserting 
the knowledge of God to be the supreme good, 
by setting Him forth as wilKng to give His crea- 
tures this knowledge, they struck at the root of 
Polytheism ; but they left the rulers of the earth the 
only region wliich they claimed, to use it as tliey 
might. I do not cidl them abstract speculators; 
I have said that they were practical teachers, helpers 
of Jews, Gentiles, and Christians, men who brought 
their knowledge to bear on common difficulties and 
outward temptations. But they were in no sense 

A A 
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leot.viil politicians ; they scarcely contemplated the Church 
was a polity ; they looked upon it — ^in the best, not 
in the party, sense of that word — as a school. What- 
ever revelations of the Scriptures bore upon spiritual 
truths, they grasped with a wonderful intuition ; 
whatever revelations bore upon the order and govern- 
ment of earth, they twisted to a spiritual sense. 
They held out no promise or hope, therefore, of 
a reformation of human society; the wishes that 
pointed to such an object had apparently little which 
They die- auswcrcd to them in their hearts. The Apocalypse 
Apocalypse. ^^J were inclined to disbelieve in, because it seemed 
to speak of a redeemed earth. Here was their weak- 
ness, and it was the cause of an opposite weakness 
elsewhere. 
2. TheMUr II . For there was a very decided reaction in another 
doctrine a part of the Church against these spiritualising ten- 
agai^thie dcucics — a vcry strong determination to say, " God 
^^f^^^f^' has spoken about the things of earth as well as the 
things of heaven, and we will take His words in their 
plain and obvious sense." The cardinal illustration of 
this tendency is to be found in the latter chapters of 
Faith of the fifth book of Irenaeus, from the 32d chapter to the 
a reign of end.' Somc pcrsous see in these chapters nothing but 
wnT'^ carnal dreams. I confess they are to me exceedingly 
carnal dcUghtful, uot ouly as protcsts against the rage for alle- 
gorising which was gaining so much ground in the 
Church — not only as a healthy attempt to maintain that 

' To confound the doctrine of Irenseus with that of Cerinthus is 
shamefully unjust. If any one will carefully read the chapter to which 
I have referred, he will find that Irenseus was much further from the 
sensualists than he was from the allegorisers. 
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vines and fig-trees are vines and fig-trees in the Bible leot.vhi. 
as they would be elsewhere — but also for the bright and 
cheerful hopes which they show were dwelling in this 
good man's heart. He was sure that God had made the 
fields to bring forth and bud, and that some day the 
most barren of them would give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater ; he was sure that some day there 
would be righteousness, and not violence, in the deal- 
ings of men with each other. There, among his wild 
Gauls, he was cherishing these visions of what should 
be after the resurrection of the just : he knew not how 
much he was doing that they might be fulfilled. 

Why, then, do I set down these visions as among ButUfecu 
the signs that the Church was not fully understanding ^unpro- 
her work ? Because it seems to me that though Ire- ^^^^T^ 
naeus was right to expect that Christ's kingdom should 
come on the earth, — though it was good and whole- 
some for him to think that God's will should be done 
there as well as in heaven — he was not believing the 
words, which he refused to allegorise, in their full and 
plain sense, so long as he failed to acknowledge that 
this kingdom had come, that Christ was even then the 
King of the earth, and that every man who was 
baptized with water, or who baptized the earth with ' 
his blood, was declaring audibly to the emperors 
and their servants, " This Gaul, and Italy, and Africa, 
are verily His, and not yours." 

Irenaeus hoped that after the resurrection, the earth Hoptt of 
would be what God meant it to be. He might have j^ after the 
been — must have been — ^right, that when he joined the J^*"*^ 
assembly of the just made perfect, he should see more 
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Leot.viil blessings descending upon the earth than he had seen 
while he was upon it ; perhaps he might be the instru- 
ment of bestowing many more upon it than he could 
win for it here. He might be right that mighty and 
long battles would have to be fought, and new crimes 
committed, and new dynasties established and over- 
thrown, before the cross of Christ would thoroughly 
subdue either Romans or Celts ; but he could not be 
right in postponing to a distant future that supremacy 
which the Church, by all her acts, by the form of her 
poUty, by her very existence, was asserting for her 
Master in that day. 
TU third III. This was a truth to which Christians of another 
dtfe^i class were strongly alive. They felt that the order 
^^^ of the Church was a real and divine order; that God 
an exitHmg must havc established it ; that the preservation of it 
^ ^* was as sacred a part of their duty as the preservation 
Feeling of of their faith. Supposing all the passages of Ignatius 
and igna- ^^^^^ ^^^ authority of the Overseer were struck out 
**** of his letters, still there is both in him and in Clemens 

. a sense of the unspeakable necessity of order to the 
existence of the Church, a demand for a ^ial obe- 
dience on the part of its members to those who are 
set over them, which cannot be got rid of, and 
which indicated even more than they expressed. 
Evidently these writers perceived a very close and 
intimate relation between the divine Name on which 
the society stood, and its political constitution, — a 
very strong conviction that any disturbance of its 
unity, through the insubordination of any of its 
members, might be fatal to its inward life, as well 
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as to the eflfect which it was to produce on the LBor.vm. 
world. 

And surely they were right. When our Lord laid Radical 
down the principle, that in His kingdom the chief of of the 
all is the servant of all, He proclaimed the great ^^!J^ 
paradox on which all society rests, one which the 
ruler of states and the chief of hosts must act upon, 
if subjects and armies are not to be in slavery or in 
anarchy. But in the Church this law was to be em- 
bodied and carried out, that men might see it working 
there, and confess it to be indeed God's law, and the 
law of their Uves. The restless assertion of rights 
and powers, in one brother against another, Clemens 
and Ignatius felt must be destructive of the Church's 
polity, and therefore of its testimony. In one of the XHitine- 
passages in the letters, which is omitted in the a^uioni, 
modem version, the Overseer is spoken of as the key- 
note of a symphony. The words may be interpolated ; 
but they indicate a feeling which was more charac- 
teristic of Ignatius than of those who, in later times, 
are likely to have abused his name for the purpose 
of drawing formal lines about the different offices of 
the Church. The disposition to do this soon made 
itself manifest. One can never tell what circumstances 
may justify the establishment of clear and verbal 
definitions about the limits of the power which this 
or that man is to exercise. They may become indis- 
pensable, but they presume the existence of some- 
thing wrong; and if they check the growth of the 
wrong in one direction, they often promote it in 
another. In the Church order everything, as we have 
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LicT.viii. seen, depended upon the acknowledgment of relations 
^^^oiuma between the ministers and members of the Church. 

and offiee». 

If this acknowledgment was lost, and they began to 
be regarded as mere officials ^ their character was lost ; 
nor did you restore it by caUing them divine officials, 
by saying that God put them into their places. No 
doubt He did; but the places which they claimed 
when they began to jostle each other, and to fight 
about precedence, were not those which He meant 
for them. 

This is a point which ought especially to be under- 
^^ . stood in reading Church history. You will hear 
ike chwrck, great discussions about the time when the Orders in 
the Church began to be clearly distinguished firom 
each other, when the Overseer obtained the full 
recognition of his diflference firom the Presbyter, when 
the Presbyter learnt how he stood apart fix)m the 
Deacon, when the broad line was drawn between the 
Clergy and the people or Laity. You will find much 
learning on all sides; you will sometimes be quite 
bewildered by the evidence which shows that these 
differences were and were not clearly perceived in the 
second century. You will hear of a number of offices 
besides these, all demanded by the gradually in- 
creasing wants of the Church ; and you will be asked 
how these were distinguished from what we in 
England commonly call the three Orders. 
A PoiUy I beUeve, as I have told you, that the poUty of 

Hierarcky, the Church is uot made up of a set of offices, three 
or more; that it has a different and much deeper 
ground. But just as men very early began to think 
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of substituting a Christian religion for the Gospel of Lbot.viii. 
Jesus Christ, so I think they very eariy began to 
think of substituting a hierarchy for a polity. There 
was a hierarchy in the Roman empire — a huge 
sacerdotal machinery. It had lost its root in any- 
thing sacred or divine ; but it was a vast scheme of 
offices which the imperial power was anxious to pre- 
serve, hoping to be preserved by it. Weak as the 
Church was at first, it had promises and pledges of 
expansion in it. Might it not some day expand into Earthly 
such an hierarchy as this? Rome did not grow in ^^^^^^^ 
a day. Its walls were once said to have been leaped ^«wc* 

, , tMghX he, 

over by the brother of their founder. Why might 
not the walls of the Church, if they were well laid and 
carefully cemented now, rise into as goodly a city ? 

Alas ! it was too true a dream. They might do tu divine 
this; the Church might become the image of this dett^T"*** 
old hierarchical system. But God had a different <^*^^<^ 

tngeack 

work for her; she was sent to remould His world, other. 
not to make a world for herself. A number of men 
in the second century were working for the first end, 
laboriously and lovhigly ; there were those who were 
working chiefly for the other. It cannot be affirmed 
that the false idea was not mixed with the true in 
the one, nor the true with the false in the other. We 
cannot ascertain the amount of right or wrong in 
any person ; but history shows what were the results 
of the right and the wrong, — that the true Church- 
man was working out deliverance, that the false was 
forging fresh chains for mankind. 

IV. But there is a fourth aspect of this subject. 
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which came before us while we were studying the 
records of the Roman Church. There was not merely 
a tendency to establish the Church into a hierarchy of 
oflBces ; there was a tendency to give that hierarchy a 
centre. You cannot wonder that such a feeling should 
have arisen very early indeed in the minds of Church- 
men — arisen long before they were aware of it them- 
selves. Their Jewish origin must never be overlooked 
or forgotten. The sense of succeeding to Jewish privi- 
leges and responsibihties was, as I have endeavoured 
to make you feel, most precious and important to 
their existence. But Jerusalem had been a centre 
to the Jewish faith and polity. It had perished 
through its rejection of the true King. Why might 
He not be acknowledged in some other great city? 
Why might He not make that His capital ? If this 
were possible, what must the city be ? Must it not 
be the one to which God had already given the 
dominion of the world ? 

It is not a mere fancy that such thoughts were at 
work in the minds of men at this time. I have 
referred to the Homilies which bear the name of 
Clement, and which are worked up into a story in the 
Recognitions. They must have been written shortly 
after the second century, probably in it. There we 
see a very curious process. The Ebionite, the man 
whose whole faith was in the city where St. James 
presided, and in him as the teacher of what he took 
to be the pure original Jewish religion, as reformed 
by Christ the divine Prophet, transfers his affections 
to Runic, looks upon St. Peter as holding there the 
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place which St. James held at Jerusalem, and assumes Lbot.viil 
the name of Clemens that he may magnify this new •^'»"*«» 
position, and connect it with the old ideas. This cummt. 
seems to be the true meaning of these documents. 
It has been somewhat lost sight of because the 
person who wrote them, in conformity with his 
Ebionitic notions, makes many remarks about Sa- 
crifice which were not in accordance with the 
after doctrines of the Roman Church, and mixes 
heretical traditions with his pretended narratives of 
the apostolical teaching. Nevertheless, he does very 
distinctly enable us to trace the imfolding of the 
notion, that St. Peter was to be the primate of 
a imiversal society, and was to have Rome for his 
New Jerusalem. And he does very clearly show 
that the root of that opinion must lie in a low con- 
ception of our Lord's character and work; in the Forffetfid- 
acknowledgment of Him as a great Prophet and c^tw 
Teacher, who delegates His authority to some man, ^^^^ 
not as the eternal King and Overseer of His Church, root of the 
not as the living Corner-stone by which alone it is ^j^^f^^ 
held together. Believing this to be the fact, I can- 
not help looking upon the stories respecting Victor as 
additional illustrations of a tendency, which though 
only beginning to show itself, yet was showing itself 
hi the second century. 

The Church then was the witness to the world 
of a living and righteous King, who is the centre 
of all society, the bond of the visible and invisible 
world, the Judge of empires, who will shatter in awmmar^ 
j)ieces all powers that are not righteous, who will 
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hamyni. raise the nations out of their thraldom and death 
to a new life. Churchmen were secretly cherishing 
the thought that it would be glorious to have a great 
city for their centre, to sit there and use the power 
which the emperors had used, to have the nations for 
their subjects and not their masters, and therefore 
to be able to crush them more than the Caesars had 
crushed them. 



LECTURE IX. 



THE CHURCH AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. 

There are many periods in history in which a leot. ix. 
separate notice of the relations of the Church to the cinimport- 
teachers of philosophy would be quite unnecessary. phUoBophy 
When philosophers shut themselves up in schools, to J^^**** 
dispute even about the greatest and deepest ques- 
tions — when Philosophy makes itself a profession, 
apart from the business of mankind — ^we may afford 
to leave it for those who prefer it to some other 
amusement, and who have not discovered that we 
live for some other end than to talk. 

In the second century, there was the ordinary amount ffow the 
of persons who reduced philosophy into a profession, ^ t*« 
nay, into a trade — perhaps we might say, more than J^^ ^**" 
the ordinary amoimt. But the excess, if it existed, 
was caused by the fact that there were many who 
regarded it quite in a different light ; who turned tc 
it, not as an escape from the realities of life, but as a * 
help to face them; who considered it as no school 
business, but connected it with facts, and history, and 
experience; who sought by means of it to solve con- 
tradictions which tormented them in their daily 
practice ; who hoped by it to rule empires better — 
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LioT.ix. I must say also, to serve and know God better. For 
Christians, therefore, to be indifferent about the move- 
ments of philosophers in this age was impossible. 
You have seen in a number of instances how impos- 
sible it was. They encountered it in the most various 
shapes, before and after they had accepted the Gospel ; 
it had already given the form and colour to the 
minds of many when they first heard of Christ : they 
must determine afterwards in what relation their old 
search and their new discoveries stood to each other. 
neoid For the reason I have just given you, it is not 

exigUng. desirable that you should merely learn from some 
digest of opinions what schools of philosophy were 
prevalent at this time. You will be told, and told 
truly, that there were Epicureans, and Academicians, 
and Peripatetics, and Stoics now, as there had been 
for many generations before ; that they disputed 
about some old and some new questions ; and that 
names have been preserved to us of disputers who 
were more famous than the rest. But this infor- 
mation is not exactly what you want. You should 
try to find out what were the effective thoughts 
that were at work in the heart of the Roman 
empire at this time, — what forms they took, — ^how 
they mingled with other influences, — ^how the Gospel 
£utthey came into contact with them. You will not find, I 
cofUainthe ^^l^^vc, that thcsc thoughts cast themselves exactly 
phiiotoj^y into the moulds which the digests present to us: 

of the time. . 

they made moulds for themselves, working up more 
or less of the old material, preserving some of the 
old names, but not so that they can be described by 
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them ; the most living part of men*s convictions was l»ot. ix. 
that to which these names did not correspond. 
I will try, though I doubt of my success, to give 
you a few hints which may enable you to discrimi- 
nate the habits and modes of thought which most 
affected this time, and which have left the greatest 
impression on after times. You will not then 
wonder that you have heard Justin, Athenagoras, 
Clemens — even Irena^us and Tertullian — discoursing 
so much about philosophy, and its bearing upon 
Christianity. 

I. There was what I shall call, though there The hutoH- 
may, perhaps, be a much better name for it, the ^^phy. 
Historical Philosophy. A man who lived in the 
empire — after it had swallowed up all Greece and 
some of the cultivated regions of the East, after the 
glory of Rome itself as a free city was departed — 
would a^k himself whence the power had been de- 
rived which had raised states to consequence, and by 
which individual men had achieved greatness. He 
would be struck with characteristic differences be- 
tween the conquering and the conquered race — the 
Latin and the Greek ; with the reverence, subordina- 
tion, and domestic fidelity, which had been the source 
of strength to the one ; with the subtlety, the power 
of distinguishing, the acknowledgment of mind as 
mightier than matter, which had belonged to the 
other. If he was a Greek himself, he would dwell Compan»<m 
much on this last quality ; he would see that it had ZidiLius. 
availed to give the Greek a triumph even in his 
fall and slavery, — that it had made him the teacher 
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L10T.IX. of hiB rulers. He would begin to think that in this 
secret wisdom, this victory of the man over the animal, 
lay the real power of both races, the real power of 
each person who had been illustrious in either. In 
this sense philosophy, or the love and pursuit of 
wisdom, would appear to him the explanation both 
of biography and history. But at the same time he 
could not fail, — if he were an earnest man, with an 
historical mind, — ^to observe in the fail of nations, 
Dwwe in the humiliation of those that had so many pledges 
^^^^^!^ of dominion and permanence, the signs of a govem- 
**'**^- ment that was higher than man's. Such an observer 
would listen much more reverently than tlie mere 
speculators were wont to Usten, to the popular doc- 
trines respecting the rule of the gods, and their 
interest in human affairs. He would be quite unable 
to account for the progress of events, and even for 
the exaltation and depression of individuals, if he cast 
aside these doctrines with the contempt which the 
extravagances and absurdities that accompanied them 
had begotten in the minds of many thinkers of his 
nepKiio- own and former ages. The grave testimonies of poets 
^ZJ^' as well as of statesmen to a continual Providence 

tng ata 

frtm the Qvcr them and over the world, would strike him as 

popular 

tradUwM. worthy of the most serious consideration; it was 
unphilosophical as well as impious to disregard them. 
The beUef of a directing Power or Spirit over the 
human spirit, which had been held so strongly by 
Socrates, and by many besides him, would seem to our 
thinker still more reasonable and necessary ; perhaps 
the very condition and principle of philosophy might lie 
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in that belief. Holding it, he would feel as Socrates lbct. ix. 

did, that it was not safe to trifle with popular opinions ; 

that they all pointed to a truth which men could not 

grasp, but which was essential to their existence. But 

he would be as sensible as Socrates was — more so, Dread of 

because the progress of centuries and of corruptions '**^'^'^**'***^ 

had made the effects of superstition more palpable — 

what perils lay in many of the current and popular 

notions ; how they destroyed the moral strength and 

freedom of men; how they degraded the nature of 

the divine Power ; how they made evil and not good 

an object of reverence and fear to man. Such a man 

as I am giving you a sketch of could not, therefore, 

attach himself to any school or sect of philosophers. 

His opinions would seem to those who did, often 

indefinite, often contradictory ; perhaps they would 

not seldom seem so to himself. But they would be BuuUs of 

the result of a fair and honest study of history. There cai inquiry. 

might be many mistakes in his conclusions about it, 

as well as in his judgment of the facts of it ; but, on 

the whole, his observations must be important to 

himself, and important to after times. They must 

have taught him of principles which concerned liis 

ovni being, and the life of the imiverse. If he could 

not fully act out his ovm convictions of what was 

right, he will have discovered some of the causes 

of his failure, something of the source whence his 

help must come. If he could not harmonise all the 

puzzles of generations, he could at least put them in 

such order — he could group them so together — that 

when the light fell upon them from some higher 
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L10T.DL sun, they would no longer appear as mere atoms 

whirling and striking against each other in a chaos. 
pivtarek, You must not think that I have been drawing a 
mm'^ fancy sketch. If you read Plutarch of Chaeronea, 
tAeM Aufch jyjj compare the work of his which you have known 
denu. from chUdhood with his more learned and elaborate, 
but not really more instructive and philosophical, 
works, you will find that I have represented to you an 
actual man, the most remarkable assuredly of a class, 
but still one who could not have existed alone, — 
who shows us what was passing in a number of other 
minds, though they might not be able to utter it as 
he did. 
ThePythor 11. The next class of thinking men who were 
gaream. producing a stroug imprcssiou at this time, I shall 
denote by what will sound more like the name of 
a sect than that which I chose under the last head. 
I must call them the Pythagoreans, for it is the name 
by which they would probably have liked to call 
themselves. But there had been a Pythagorean 
school existing for many ages in Greece, and still 
possessing its regular teachers, with whom they would 
not have wished to identify themselves at all, to 
whom, in fact, they had no real resemblance. Their 
delight was to think of the man whose name this 
sect had adopted, not of its doctrines and dispu- 
tations. 
TradUioni They did not, indeed, know much of Pythagoras. 
loras^ He had left no writings ; the traditions respecting him 
were most of them very uncertain. What is clear 
about him, is that he felt himself inspired with his 
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wisdom by God ; that the divine Unity was the great lect. ix. 
object of his search ; that he gathered about him a i^fmmee 
band of zealous, loving disciples ; that he cultivated ^ ^ 
in them habits of silence, and reverence for some '*^'*^ 

centwy. 

Being whom they could not see with their eyes, or 
comprehend with their understandings ; that his ends 
were political ; that he desired to reform society more 
than to propagate a doctrine ; that he actually esta- 
bUshed a community in South Italy, which passed 
through many struggles, and at last was extinguished, 
— these were the facts of his history which made the 
miraculous tales of him credible to the men of this 
time, and made them think that if they proposed to 
themselves the same objects as their Samian master, 
they might, perhaps, receive the divine power on 
which he appeared to depend. It is clear from the Their faUe- 
books of Lucian of Samosata, the great wit and ^^^^^ 
scoffer of this age, that these Pythagorean doctors 
were many of them pretenders and quacks ; that they 
connected themselves with the ordinary enchanters, 
and perhaps suppUed them with a doctrine which 
they might use for the purposes of their trade. All 
of them may have been Uable to fall into this de- 
pravity; few may have been altogether free from 
it. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that even those who were most chargeable with 
imposture, or most yielded to the temptation to 
become impostors, did not start with a higher aim, 
and did not retain to the last some of the impulses 
which had prompted them at first One of them, 
who belongs to the first century, but whose name 

B B 
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LxoT. IX. became chiefly celebrated in the third, ApoUonius of 
Apoihmui. Tyana, must, I think, have been an enthusiastic 
young man, with a real desire to improve the condi- 
tion of the world aroimd him, with a conviction that 
it could only be reformed by Divine Wisdom, and 
that the influence of that Wisdom must be exerted 
to deliver men from their slavery to visible and evil 
powers. If he ultimately cared only to magnify 
his own name, and to establish his influence over 
people and kings, the history is a sad and a too 
common one ; we might be sure that his means 
would then become wicked, because his end was 
wicked ; that being false at heart, he would pretend 
that the divine power which he had once looked 
for to maintain him in speaking the truth, was im* 
parted to make his lies effectual. 
Wherein Under all its conditions of good and evil, this 
^^jj*^^^ Pythagorean teaching was very strikmgly indicative 
^"^f^f^^ of the direction which men's thoughts were taking in 
the second century. It showed how little they could 
acquiesce in the mere formulas of older schools, and 
yet how little they could separate themselves from the 
ages that were past; how needful it was that they 
should establish a connexion with those ages, and 
should recover, as the most precious part of their 
inheritance, the truths which the earliest teachers 
and lawgivers had proclaimed. This necessity came 
forth very remarkably in a portion of the Pytha- 
goreans, who appear to have been less busy in the 
affairs of the world, and more busy in their closets 
Numeniut. and their hearts. One of these, Numenius, discovered 
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that Moses had anticipated the principles which Lxot.ix. 
Attic philosophers had afterwards unfolded. He had 
an instinctive conviction that the Hebrew lore must 
in some way illustrate and interpret the Greek lore j 
and when he began to inquire in fiohat way, he seems 
to have reached this point, that the absolute and 
eternal Being, the I AM of whom Moses spoke. He 
who Pythagoras said was only to be thought of in 
silence, must act upon men and the universe, though 
a Being like Himself, one with Himself. 

HI. The third most interesting and living form of tur^u 
thought at this time would be ordinarily described as ^^**^*^' 
the Stoical. If you will qualify that word by calling 
it the Roman-Stoical, I do not object, though I ques- 
tion whether there would not be a little cheating in 
the use of such a double adjective, like that which 
we practise when we talk of a knife as the same, 
though the blade and handle are both new. At any 
rate, the Stoicism which I am going to describe to 
you is unlike, in nearly all particulars, to the notion 
which we have formed, and not wrongly formed, from 
some of the intimations we have of it in the times 
from which it dates its origin. Marcus Aurelius, of 
whom I have already spoken to you in his imperial 
character, is the Roman Stoic of this period. To 
him we refer when we speak of the influence of this 
form of philosophy on the time. It is manifest from WrUingt 
his writings that he was surrounded by many, who, ^^^ 
though inuneasurably inferior to himself, yet had both 
conuBunicated impressions to him, and received an 
impression from him; so that we should be autho- 

B B 2 
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rized, even if he had not governed a world, in taking 
him as the representative of a state of mind of 
which very many were, consciously or unconsciously, 
partakers. 

You ought, then, to understand that Marcus 
Aurehus, instead of being, what we are wont to 
suppose a Stoic must be, a man of a specially hard, 
unbending nature, was peculiarly tender and consi- 
derate of others. His failures were on this side. He 
had an indifferent wife, and a detestable son. His 
main error was over-indulgence to both, an imwilling- 
ness to beUeve anything wrong of them. He had 
a profound affection and reverence for his mother; 
there was not one of his friends towards whom he did 
not show an almost overwhelming gratitude. He 
was wiUmg to learn from aU quarters, from the schools 
which were at the furthest remove from the Stoics, 
as well as from them. He was, so far as we can judge, 
humble in his opinion of his own doings ; certainly, 
self-suspicious and watchful over his thoughts as well 
as over his acts. The severity which entitled him to 
be called a Stoic was directed towards himself; he 
evidently felt that he knew errors in his own heart 
which he could not attribute to his fellow-men ; and 
that, therefore, Roman justice obliged him to pass a 
sentence on himself which he could not pass on them. 
He was conscious, at the same time, that he was not 
competent to sit in judgment upon the transactions 
of his own life; he was thoroughly convinced that 
there was a Judge continually near him and with him, 
to whom his secret intents were exposed. He never 
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for a moment fancied that he could separate himself L»c?r. ix. 
from the people whom he governed, or make a cha- 
racter or secm'e a reward for himself whilst he was 
indifferent to them. He was not to call himself a 
philosopher, and to despise people who were not phi- 
losophers; his philosophy was to make him more 
conscious of his responsibility as their guardian, or 
it was worth nothing. 

I give you the picture of Marcus Aiu^elius as I find Expiana- 
it in his writings, not being conscious of any motive ^i^^the 
or inclination to exaggerate his merits, but saying of ^^^^^ 
him what I think is true, and what excellent Chris- 
tians have said of him before, applying the lesson to 
their own humiliation. If he was such as I have 
represented him, we should not take any pains to 
conceal the fact from ourselves and others, but rather 
lay it to heart, and ask what it means. I beUeve 
the Gospel will tell us what it means ; that nothing 
else can ; and that some of the preachers of the 
Gospel in this century were able both to interpret 
the fact, and to understand what obhgations it im- 
posed upon them ; how bound they were to proclaim 
that which Marcus Aurehus did not believe ; how it 
was confirmed, not refuted, by that which was right 
and wise in him ; how Uttle he could find any sub- 
stitute for it ; how, if he persecuted it, they must die 
for it. 

IV. I have one more class of influences to men- nephyti- 
tion, which I think I ought not to pass over, because ^^^^^ 
they must have been powerful, though the subject is <*»» <♦««• 
one that I do not at all understand, and could not speak 
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LsoT. IX. much of without exposing my ignorance. Galen, the 
OaUn. great physician, belongs to this age ; he was intimate 
with Marcus Aurelius, and was honoured by him. 
No man, I suppose, in his own sphere better deserves 
the name of a philosopher ; for he seems to have been 
an honest searcher into the mysteries of nature, as 
well as an earnest and reverent one. Nor did he in 
the least confine himself either to the labours of his own 
profession, or to the studies which immediately bear 
upon it. He felt how closely it was related to the 
whole life of man; how impossible it is to separate 
nature firom that which is above nature ; how much 
those who deal with the body of man have need to 
understand the entire man. Like those I have spoken 
of hitherto, he was not the follower of any one of the 
sects, which were as numerous and as strange in me- 
dicine as in morals. Neither did he attempt a formal 
and artificial reconciUation of their opinions, but 
marched boldly on in the investigation of nature, and 
so learnt what there was in these theories which 
answered to facts, and what contradicted them. 

Not one of those courageous and intelligent students 
whom I have enmnerated felt that the Gospel was 
speaking to them. All, with more or less decision, con- 
ferent to it, eluded that either it had nothing to say to the questions 
to u. with which they were occupied, or that it stifled these 

questions, or that it gave a false answer to them. What 
Plutarch thought of it we guess only by his silence. 
Many of the Pythagoreans even in that century felt 
that it was an intruding rival into their province. 
Marcus AureUus not only endeavoured to put it down 
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as a statesman and religious man, but still more lkot. ix. 
emphatically, and with a kind of personal indignation, PeeUngs of 
because its disciples, being vulgar people, had attained j^^^^ 
by a kind of spring to that contempt of death, and a^GaUn, 
that power of encoimtering it in its worst form, which 
was one of the special and hardly won privileges 
of the trained philosopher. Galen had seen some 
Christians, for whose zeal and fidelity he expressed 
the kind of admiration which a friendly and truth- 
ful onlooker might express ; yet though he was no 
sceptic or heathen fanatic, but a devout man, he 
never seems to have fancied that the Gospel could 
assist him in his inquiries, or throw any fresh light 
on the relation of spirit to body. 

On the other hand, Justin, as we have heard, em- jRe/erenee 
braced Christianity expressly as the true philosophy. ^^ ^^*"' 
That was the form in which it revealed itself to 
him; he claimed it, and knew it by that title. I 
hope you have got enough glimpses into his character 
to have seen that the Gospel was not less dear to his 
inmost heart — was not embraced less by him with 
the spirit of a child — ^because he contemplated it 
thus. His account of the struggles through which 
he passed is evidence enough that he yielded to 
the Son of God as a weak and faint warrior, who 
knows that he has no strength left in himself, and 
has found the only Lord he ever ought to have 
obeyed, not as a servant who is seeking a new 
master, because he wants greater independence and 
higher wages. A more genuine conversion than 
his, one could not easily find or read of in any 
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legt. IX. time. We feel at once that it could not have been 
as trae as it is, if he had cast his old life aside, 
and pretended to think all philosophy contemptible. 
A comparison of his writings with some who did 
adopt that language, will show whether he or they 
bowed most simply and humbly to the Scriptures, 
and most submitted his wisdom to theirs. Never- 
ovecficm* thelcss it may fairly be questioned — I ventured to 
mv^ throw out the doubt, when I was alluding to his 
story — ^whether the words, " Christianity is the true 
philosophy," were well chosen to express Justin's 
inmost conviction, and whether the adoption of that 
Embarrau- formula did uot greatly embarrass him in his after 
JJ^J^ thoughts and practice. He certainly did not mean 
*^ that Christianity was another sect of philosophy ; he 

vehemently disclaimed sectarianism, as inconsistent 
with the idea of philosophy. Nor did he mean that 
the Gospel was a search after wisdom, which every 
philosophy is and ought to be. He looked upon 
it, — his Dialogue with Trypho proves decisively 
that he did, nay, it is the very burden of the 
dialogue, — as the announcement of a truth from 
above, which could not be arrived at by any seek- 
ing. This conviction he coxild not sacrifice. But 
neither could he sacrifice the belief that the divine 
Teacher had awakened those thoughts which the 
revelation met, and that the revelation, instead of 
making him less a seeker than he was before, led 
him continually to more earnest and more devoted 
investigations into the mysteries of the eternal Mind. 
He was, I think, puzzled to reconcile in words these 
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two testimonies of his conscience. He reconciled lkot. ix. 
them, in /act, by his strong faith in the living and 
divine Word — a faith which comes out in all the 
brightest and noblest passages both of the Dialogue 
and the Apology, and which formed the radical and 
substantive belief in Justin's heart. Still that in- 
convenient phrase, of Christianity being the true ^feaontke 
philosophy, must have affected, it seems to me, in- ^J^ 
juriously, his influence on philosophers. TAey could 
not but regard him as a rival professor, — as a 
man who had a scheme to produce which was to 
slay their schemes. If it was this, why not assume 
some other name? why not declare at once that 
he was come with authority and commission to settle 
all controversies? If it was not this, why should 
not the philosopher's cloak denote in his case that 
he who bore it was wiUing to discuss and debate 
all questions on fair and even ground? Such ob- 
jections I think would be raised, and Justin could in/ereneet. 
not fairly dispose of them by alleging (though the 
allegation would have been perfectly true) that nine- 
tenths of the philosophers were dogmatists and not 
seekers. His object should have been to bring them 
out of that false position, to make them earnest ques- 
tioners, to help all who were so. Here then one 
discovers, in another instance, the infirmity of good 
men, which led them to set up the Gospel as a sub- 
stitute for, or competitor with, that which it found 
living and powerful, not as the interpreter and re- 
generator of it. 

My reason for admiring Clemens Alexandrinus 
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Liof.ix. is, that I believe he apprehended thoroughly that 
Difirwee truth which was in Justin's inmost soul, but which 
o/OeMM was disguised by some of his forms of speech. 
AUxamr jfever losing sight of Christ as a Person ; never 
permitting himself for a moment to think of Him 
only as living and acting when He was revealed in 
our flesh, though attaching a supreme importance 
to that revelation; Clemens was able to regard all 
the events recorded in the history of the world as acts 
which had received their form and determination from 
Him, however they might be turned awry by the 
ffu view of self-will and unbehef of man. He could look at the 
great and heroic deeds done in one age or country, 
or another, not as glorifying the creatures who had 
performed them, but Him from whom the impulse 
to them had proceeded, and whom they had, however 
ignorantly, obeyed. He could take the Bible as, what 
it seems to be, an exposition of God's acts towards a 
creature whom He has formed in His image, and 
whom He is reclaiming from all the sensual idolatries 
to which he is addicted. He could recognise in that 
addiction the fullest and saddest evidence of the 
infection of the nature of man, of his downward 
tendency, of the power which the outward world 
acquires over him, of the temptations of the evil 
spirit. But he could never admit that all these 
tendencies are so mighty as God's order and grace. 
He must accept the battle of the Son of God in our 
nature, and His victory, as the everlasting answer to 
that assertion of the devil, as the vindication of His 
own righteous dominion. 
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Though the force of these statements, which I Lkot.ix. 
think are fairly deduced from the books of Clemens, iroio it met 
was partly weakened in their effect on the historical f/^^^ 
school to which I have alluded, by the want of ^if^oricai 

... ichooL 

stronger political sjnnpathies in him, yet the more 
we consider them, the more we must feel how won- 
derfully they correspond to the anticipations and 
cravings of that school ; the more we must hail them 
as the divine answer to those affectionate, serious, 
though often perplexed inquiries, after a thread 
through the labyrinth of ages and dispensations, of 
nations and races, of destiny and human freedom, 
which we hear from Plutarch the biographer, as well 
as Plutarch the speculator ! 

To believe again that the divine Word, instead of ffu mtneu 
leaving men to wander on in their darkness and '^2;,, 
ignorance, had been continually illuminating the 
consciences of men respecting Himself, and inspiring 
them to greater efforts for the improvement of their 
fellows, — ^what a help was this to the Pythagorean, 
who read in the scanty traditions of past times, 
which he helped out with others gathered elsewhere, 
and with the dreams of his fancy — that there had 
been somewhere a great heaven-sent Reformer, and 
that the power which quickened him could not be 
dead, but might still have its appointed instruments, 
and produce still mightier renovations in a decayed 
and perishing society! What a deliverance was it nePptka^ 
from the vague, fantastical anticipations of some divine f^'*^- 
help to the sage, not granted to the crowd — from the fortMHon. 
giddiness of brain and heart that came along with 
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L«cT. IX. the sense of having received it, and the final prosti- 
tution of gifts to selfish and unworthy ends — ^to hear 
of God's interventions in his world as not sudden and 
irregular, of the Word as the continual and orderlj 
Teacher of the spirits of men 1 How the meaning 

Eu giUmee. of the solemnity and awe which Pythagoras had urged 
upon his disciples was interpreted, when submission 
of the spirit to this divine Teacher, that he might 
rescue it from its restlessness, and bring light out 
of its darkness, was declared to be the great blessing 
of all ! What a satisfaction was it to the craving for 
energetic work, that the divine Word had promised 
to send His Spirit from the Pather, that His disciples 
might testify of the truth which would make men 
free I And when those of this school listened to 
these lessons, who had perceived the necessity of a 
divine Mediator between the absolute Essence which 
they dared not think of^ and the world which they 
could not contemplate without Him, what clouds 
might be scattered, which their own thoughts and the 
speculations of generations had gathered 1 what joy 
and rest to dwell, by awful meditation and humble 

7U Divine prayer, in the Father, the Word, and the imiting 

^**'^* Spirit ! And then with what comfort, too, might such 
an inquirer learn the truth of those notions of 
Sacrifice which, as they existed in the world, he had 
felt part of his mission to denounce ; to feel that in 
casting himself at the cross of Christ, and confessing 

Sacrifice, the great Sacrifice, he was not practising those dark 
rites which had really set the creature above the 
Creator, but pronouncing the great sentence upon 
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them, — acknowledging that the only acceptable sacri- lect. ix. 
fice is that which is grounded on the words, " Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O God !'* 

Of course, it is impossible to say how many of JW«j< of 
either of these schools were actually brought into the i^g^^^ to 
fold of Christ, or brought through the means of ^fT?***^" 
Clemens. That the catechetical school was a mighty meatwrtd 
instrument of good — mightier because silent and often ^' 
censured — I think there is clear evidence in the next 
age. But all these secrets are with God. What 
I want you to see is, that taking this form, the Gospel 
did not present itself as a rival philosophy to the 
heathen world, but as a message from God ; and yet 
that it crushed no reed, quenched no smoking flax, 
but hailed and recognised whatever was earnest and 
beautiful in the beUef and hopes of men, as having 
their origin and their satisfaction in the well-beloved 
Son. 

And although I can easily conceive that if Clemens The doc- 
and Marcus Aurelius had met, neither might have Marcua 
understood the other, and they might have parted in ^^^** 
disappointment; though it is right and safe to set 
such a result before oneself as probable, and accord- 
ing to experience, that we may not exalt human 
agents, or fall into silly fancies of what this or that 
person might have done which was not done ; though 
if a man goes forth with any fancy that he has some 
special medicine for the diseases of his fellow-men, 
or some special way of applying it, God will ordinarily 
confound his vanity, and make his quackery evident 
to others and to himself; yet I do believe that the 
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LioT.ix, doctrine of the divine Word, as the Teacher and Light 
of men, was the one, and the only one, which could 
have met that deep sense in the mind of the emperor 
of an actual Judge and Ruler of His spirit, whom he 
found it almost impossible to distinguish from the 
daemons of his country, or from the speculations of 
his own mind, or from an overruling destiny. Thanks 
be to God I if that is His truth, He could convey it to 
the heart of Marcus Aurelius through the dying prayer 
of some martyr, or without any instrument at all, as 
well as through the most learned Alexandrian doctor. 
ne Dwme I fuUy beUeve, though this is a subject on which 
^2fto(4e I °^^t iiot enter, and which I trust wiser men will 
*«<iiroZ hereafter consider and iflustrate, that Galen's studies 
in nature might have been stripped of many super** 
stitious accidents, and have been pursued with fresh 
bravery, and himiility, and hope, if he too had con- 
ceived of Christians, not as a new sect, with a heap of 
new and strange opinions, but as the witnesses of 
One by whom all things had been created, and in 
whom they subsisted. The illumination of the paths 
of physical science has surely come to men, and may 
come in greater brightness still, from the faith that 
He who awakens and guides the thoughts of His 
children towards the kingdom of peace and righteous- 
ness, is the same who teaches them to explain the 
secret order of His visible kingdom, that He may be 

Jiefirenee to glorified in both. 

^^^^'^ I am loth to add a word which can look like 
and haired further disparagement of an eminent doctor of the 
fopAy. Church; but as I have quoted the terms in which 
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Tertullian speaks of Socrates and of philosophy gene- leot. rx. 
rally, I must now explain why these words drew from 
me such expressions of indignation. Their harshness 
and cruelty are painful; but these are only the 
external signs, as it seems to me, of a much more 
radical evil. By such language Tertullian was deny- 
ing in fact, what he would have wished to kill any 
one for denying in terms, that Christ lived before all 
worlds. Nothing, he intimates clearly, could be 
known of Him, except what it pleased Him to declare 
by His Church after the incarnation. To say this, was 
not to insult the memory of Socrates ; it was to make 
an outrageous assault upon St. John ; it was to deny 
his express and most sacred words. And it was the 
most mischievous of all forms into which this denial 
could have been put ; for it is one which flatters the 
pride and exclusiveness of Christians, while it robs 
their Master of His glory. It makes the testimony 
of the Cross to heathen philosophers of no effect; 
but it has had the more fatal consequence of leading 
the professors of the Gospel to trust in that profes- 
sion, and not in the living God.* 

^ It may be thought by some that the miraculous powers claimed by 
the early Christians must have especially scandalized the philosophical 
sects generally, and a physical philosopher like Galen particularly. I 
apprehend that considerable mistake prevails about these claims. The 
belief that Christ had, by curing the sick and raising the dead, given 
proofs of His own dominion, and that the same acts performed by the 
Apostles proved tliat He was not ruling Um after He ascended than 
before, was undoubtedly a fixed and rooted one in their minds. The 
Apologists brought it forth outwardly, in the shape of arguments and 
evidences. There was little question that the same powers might be 
used again, — no broad and formal line was drawn about the age of the 
Apostles, to confine them within that. Bat I think the reader of the 
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Lbot. nc docoments written in the second oentoij will be rather aimck 'with tbe 

rarity of any pretensions of this kind than with their abundance, and 

that he will find them in general connected with some displays of un- 
righteous power, attributed to the dnmons by the enchanters, which 
the Church is said to have overcome in the name of its Lord. Erea 
the story of the Thundering L^on, in the time of Marcos Aureh'ns, 
whatever be the foundation of it, is put forth as an illustration of the 
effect of prayer in the name of Christ, not of some agency exercised 
by any man or body of men. The philosophers, who were often them- 
selves so much mingled with the magicians, — whose physical science and 
practice were so much confounded ^by the people, and often by thein- 
selves, with magic, — could certainly at this time draw no inference 
against the Gospel, from any [attempts which its followers made to 
interfere with the operations of ordinary laws. 



LECTURE X. 

THE CnURCII AND THE SECTS. 

You are aware that the word " Heresies" means L«ct. i. 
** Sects." The sects of the Jews, Pharisees, Sad- ^^<»^ 
ducees, Herodians, Esscnes, were the heresies of the 
Jews. The different Samaritan parties, which were 
very nmnerons before and after the time of our Lord, 
were the heresies of the Samaritans. The Christians 
w^ere said by the Jews to follow the Nazarene sect or 
heresy. 

We have seen how the Apostles were taught that The Spirit $ 
they did not belong to a sect, but to a Nation, of which *"^' 
Christ was the King ; then how they were gradually 
taught by the Spirit who had imparted to them that 
lesson, that they were the seed of a imiversal family, 
in which those whom Jews had accoimted utteriy 
unholy were included. How hard it was to realize Bow Be 
this faith, how hard it was to keep this faith, vre have ^^^^^ 
proofs enough in the Apostolical history. This is the p^^^^^rved 
great attestation of the presence of the Spirit among 
them, more than all gifts of tongues, and of healing — 
they were able to keep it. They did not sink into neNan^ 
a Nazarene sect, though they were always in danger *'*^* 
of sinking into it. The heresies or sects which were 

c c 
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Lioj. X. on all sides of them did not overpower them. They 
were able to maintain their position as a family which 
God had called out to be a witness to the world. 
They were able to draw men out of their sects and 
heresies into this family. They were able to lay bare 
the foundations of a Church. 

I recal your attention to these facts, which I took 

some pains to impress upon you in my Introductory 

C!ourse, because I suspect that we do not in general 

connect them with those which we hear of in the 

second century. We fancy that the Christian sects 

or heresies occupied a position wholly different in 

reference to the Christian Church from that which 

the Jewish sects or heresies occupied in reference to 

the nation out of which they sprung. The difference 

jewiMh 9eet$ we supposc to bc this. The Sadducees and Pharisees 

^ were evidently men of credit and respectability; 

many of them rich, all of them claiming their place 

as children of the Covenant. They might denounce 

each other as bad Jews, as not holding the true 

tradition of the fathers. But instead of being exiles 

from the commonwealth of Israel, they were its most 

honoured guides and champions. The Christians had 

not power to cast them out. They had power to 

cast out the Christians. They were able to say, 

' Theirs is the intruding heresy, we will put down 

the professors of it.' 

Ordinary On the Other hand, you probably suppose that the 

^tpe^g^tke Christian heretics must have been always niunerically 

*^^ insignificant compared with the body which was able 

to describe itself as the Church ; that they never can 
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have resembled the Pharisees and Sadducees ; that i^rct. x. 
they were always an outlying rejected class. Much 
that you hear from different sides will confirm you in 
this opinion. Some will try to impress you with the 
belief that the opinions of the Church were so clear, 
and definite, and ascertained, that it could at once 
turn round to any strange teacher, produce its 
vouchers, denounce his doctrine, procure his expulsion 
from the fold. Others will represent the heretics as 
bold and heroical assertors of the freedom of opinion, 
and the right of private judgment, against a tyrannical 
majority, or against doctors who had estabUshed for 
themselves an undisputed supremacy. Either state- 
ment leads to the same inference as to the difference 
between the state of things in the Jewish and 
Christian world; neither, I believe, will bear 
examination. 

When we read the Epistle to the Corinthians, we TUsecu 
perceive at once that those who bound themselves to 'hel^to' 
the names of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas, were not ^f*L. 
sects lying outside the Church, but were the different 
parties within it, which had sway over it. The 
Judaizers in Galatia were the prevalent influence there. 
Those who are pointed out at Colosse as inculcating 
the opinions which were the forerunners of Gnosti- 
cism, if they are not to be identified with it, had, 
to all appearance, the ascendency in the Church. Yet 
all these are censured by St. Paul because they were 
bringing in divisions, — ^because they were esta- 
blishing sects or heresies. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the party which was dragging the Church 

c c 2 
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towards apostasy, by exaggerating the glories of the 
old Covenant, and building all their hopes upon its 
continuance, were, one has every reason to thinks 
superior in authority, numbers, — assuredly in conceit 
of their orthodoxy — to those who sympathised with 
the writer of the Epistle. And all the Apostles 
speak of a time in which there should be an influx 
of notions and opinions from all directions, which, 
if the Church had no help but in the resources 
of its members, or in its machinery, would certainly 
crush it. 

I have given you my reasons for thinking that these 
anticipations were fulfilled in the Apostolical age. And 
the first spectacle which presented itself to us when 
we entered upon the new century was that of the 
Church in Judaea struggling, feebly and ineflFectually, 
against the Ebionitic tendencies of its members. There 
can be little doubt that the Ebionites, strong in the 
opinion that they were the true successors of St. 
James — that Christ had come for the express purpose 
of reviving the old law and faith of the Jews, — that 
they had now the primitive religion of the world,— 
were the predominant party in the Church till they 
were driven by the war in Hadrian's time, either to 
enhst in the armies of the false Christ, or to seek an 
aUiance with the Gentile Christians, whose society 
they had abjured. 

The few glimpses one can get of the condition of 
Samaria would certainly lead us to suppose that 
the Christians tliere, besides sharing in this Ebio- 
nitic tendency, were greatly influenced by Simon 
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and by Menander, who, far from being insignificant lkw. x. 
tnen, easily crushed by the decrees of Overseers 
or Doctors, were probably men of wealth, as well 
as of talent, using the power which was most 
reverenced at that time — ^using it, besides, in a 
period of commotion, when such persons are most 
sought after ; possessing both a Jewish and Gentile 
reputation. 

Antioch had apparently a more settled poUty than 
most of the Churches. But the character of Ignatius, tu tV 
as it comes forth in all our records of him, would •^^T!^'''^. 
show that it owed its order and harmony far less to «*«''»'v 
his dogmatical precision, to his sagacity in dis- whatf 
ceming the limits where truth passes into error, to 
his acquaintance with the Magian lore, than to his 
apostolical simplicity, to his parental government, 
to his strong belief in Christ as a Person, in whom 
he dwelt and who dwelt in him. On that ground he 
could assert a unity and fellowship with all the 
Churches, East and West ; on that ground he could 
hold out the most solemn warnings against those who 
disturbed it. But it was disturbed in Syria as else- 
where, and we have no reason to suppose that men 
taking so high an ascetical ground as Satuminus and Satuminm. 
his followers did — seizing so vigorously on some of 
the points on which Ignatius had dwelt, and giving 
them forth with plausible additions, appealing to a 
number of Jewish, and a number of Persian sym- 
pathies — may not have established a very strong 
party in the Church, one which could not be over- 
come without great conflict. I need scarcely remind 
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LwTT. X. you that the Syrian Fathers had no material weapons 
in their armoury ; and that they made so mnch use of 
their intellectual weapons, is a proof that the enemy 
was a formidable one. 
Marcum- How far Marciou's influence may have extended, 
^mJ^uu, ^® ^^^^ ^^ means of ascertaining; that it must 
have been strong in his own inhospitable region, 
and that it must have stretched much beyond that 
region, Tertullian's vehemence would seem clearly 
to prove. For the power of Montanism in Phrygia, 
and its wide diffusion, the same witness, whose feel- 
ings in this case were so diflFerent, may be safely 
appealed to. The letter of Clemens Romanus to the 
Corinthian Church, and the testimonies of Dionysius 
respecting Athens, would show that Greece retained 
its old characteristics. In Alexandria the evidence is 
AUxath far more decisive. There we have every reason to 
thH^alcet!' conclude that Basilideans, Carpocrateans, Valentinians, 
deney. and the other numerous sects, held not an undis- 
puted ascendency in the Church — for each would 
dispute the ascendency of the others, and there would 
be a continual production of new opinions and modi- 
fication of the old — and there must have been many 
souls waiting for the kingdom of heaven who were 
driven by the strifes about them to seek peace else- 
where than in any opinions — but stiD held so much 
influence as to overshadow for a long time every 
other. It may not be safe to assume that the most 
earnest men in the Church would not, in a statistical 
table, have been set down as belonging to one of these 
schools ; just as Simeon, and Anna, and Joseph, wo\dd 
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all have been described as Pharisees, and the lawyer, lbct. x. 
who answered our Lord discreetly, as a Sadducee, 
till a time came which set them loose from their 
factions, and made them understand the grounds of 
their imion. 

Alexandria affords the most striking instance, I TKeChwch 
think, of a process by which men emerged slowly into ^^^ts 
the deep and settled belief, that they had a foundation (^^d^c^^^'- 
in Christ which was deeper than the foundation of 
opinions, and that to substitute the one for the other 
— to make opinions the bond of union, as the sects 
were doing — was to destroy the Gospel and the Church. 
We may not look into the long and painful struggles 
by which they were led to the full apprehension of 
this truth, and thence to the belief that their lives 
should be spent in the uprooting of heresies ; we may 
only affirm confidently, that if the Scripture means 
anything, it was the same Spirit who first brought the 
Christian Church out of the Jewish sects, that guided 
their minds into these struggles and through them. 
To dream that Pantaenus and Clemens were enabled, Nopotoer 
by the force of decrees, or of some formula which was ^£^^*^ 
recognised as authoritative in the Church, to secure fchooU. 
the submission of the members of the numerous and 
powerful schools by which they were surrounded, is 
to trifle with history. I thank God that they did 
overcome those schools; because I beUeve that in 
doing so they asserted the holy and blessed name of 
Grod as a haven and a resting-place for the weary and 
heavy laden, for men of all kindreds, and peoples, 
and tribes — for men who never could rest m opinions 
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LioT, X. and notions, the dullest or the cley^rest, whether 

*^ ^S they were the deposits of ages, or were struck afresh 

of iu in the mint of some restless brain — ^but who could 

^^^*'*'^ be at peace in themselves and with each other when 

they had laid down their arms and gone to the Father, 

who had reconciled them in His Son, who embraced 

them with His Spirit. But I am sure that they over* 

came by the blood of the Lamb, and the wch^ of 

His testimony — ^by holding forth Christ as the true 

uniting Sacrifice ; not by any peremptory decision, or 

ecclesiastical censure, or any tradition before which 

their opponents were forced to stoop. 

It is quite true that Clemens appealed to an Apo- 
cvemeiu stoUcal tradition as much as Irenaeus did. The nature 
^^icJ* of the appeal proves how strong his opponents were, 
*T^ti^' and with what arguments they were wont to fight. 
whioA Beme. One traccd his opinions to a disciple of Matthias ; 
another said that all which he taught had been learnt 
from a scribe of St. Peter's. Clemens answered them 
in their own style : ' This tradition of yours only takes 
you back to the beginning or middle of our century. 
We say that the faith in Christ the living Word 
of God, has come to us directly from the Apostles 
themselves.' If he had had nothing more to say than 
this, the schools which had already established their 
position, and had a compact band of champions, would 
have smiled, as they probably did, at his presump- 
tion. Uniting themselves for once, they would have 
told him that he was maintaining a ridiculous strife, 
not with one of them, but with all ; they would have 
asked him how he knew more about the tradition of 
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the Apostles than they did. But he was able not only lkctj^ 
to talk about it, but to produce it. He trusted in What the 
the thing itself, not in the persons from whom it wat. 
came. The Father, and the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, were mightier, imless his whole professioa was 
a lie, than the persons who had been the instruments 
of making the Name known, and who had received 
the commission to baptize in it. Clemens could 
thank God that they had received it ; their tradition 
was unspeakably precious to him : he loved to think 
that they were still beholding the battle in which he 
was engaged, and taking part in it. He knew that 
they would have disclaimed him as an ally if he had 
set any one of them, or all of them together, in the 
place of Him of whom they had lived and died to 
testify. 

I do not take the Church of Alexandria as in all irenauta 
respects a specimen of the Churches. Its discipline ^^^Ji^ 
and its work were peculiar. There was in that city, ^f ^^ ' 

*■ *^ not for a 

for reasons which I have explained to you, a tumult tradition 

« • • J X J.1 X* 1 '11 • 1 T • about the 

01 opmions, and at the same tune a skill in classiiymg ^^,^ 
and constructing opinions, which could be found no- 
where else. Alexandria was the native seat and 
capital of Gnosticism — at least, in all its more refined 
forms. But the principle which 1 have laid down is 
one which I have already illustrated by the case of 
Irenaeus, in Gaul, who was so far removed in temper 
and in erudition from the Alexandrian catechist. 
Whatever may have been his reverence for the tradi- 
tions of Polycarp — though his reverence for him as 
a man was one of the most aflfecting traits of his 
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ltct.x. character — ^he was obliged, when he ttndertook the 
arduous task which he had assigned himself, to 
make the Gospel of St. John his standing-point ; for 
he discovered that all the heresies which had grown 
to such a startling bulk, and had spread into such 
strange varieties, bore upon the Person of Christ; 
that they a]l began and ended with the question, 
whether He was reaUy the Word of God, and whether, 
being such. He had been made flesh and dwelt among 
men. If, therefore, he would resist heresies, he must 
plant his foot upon this ground. Traditions about 
Christ might be very interesting and valuable, but 
Christ Himself was needed to bind men together, 
and take the place of the opinions which had sepa- 
rated them. Irenseus could confute heresies while he 
brought Him forth Uvingly and personally. Him the 
Syzygies and the Ogdoads knew; when a disciple 
of His used any other charms to scatter them, they 
could leap on him and overcome him. 
The poiuy You must uot suppose, because, I speak thus, that 
lohwoh ^ ^^ retracting any thing which I have said before 
precioui, respecting the importance of the polity of the Church, 

because it , 

testifies of a its praycrs and its sacraments. The principle for 
ofmil^ which I am contending is this, that Christ alone cotdd 
be the centre of a polity, that He alone could bind its 
members in one. The heretics could make schools ; 
they could not build men up as members of a ffimily. 
Opinions were their foundations. The opinions of 
this man about God, or humanity, or the universe, 
produced the opposing opinions of that man. There 
was an endless whirl and interchange of notions, but 
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no rest and no progress. For men to live together and lbct. x. 
grow together, every one contributing to the life and 
nourishment of the other, — each kindly action helping 
to the increase of knowledge, each accession of know- 
ledge making action more firee and healthful, — ^the 
diversities of gifts, and powers, and modes of thinking 
making themselves more manifest as the sense of 
fellowship and unity becomes stronger — ^there must be 
a living root, and a Uving sap continually proceeding 
from that root. The Church's polity, where all 
orders and offices betoken under-springs of life, and 
bear witness of them to the world, is precisely of this 
character. This was what the truest and holiest men 
of the Church were trying to realize. The causes 
that disturbed the working of this polity, which 
they were sure Grod had established, were the subjects 
of all their mourning. But these evils they knew Prayers 
could only be checked, this divine fellowship could ^^,^ 
only be sustained, by confessions and thanksgivings 
and litanies for the Church and for the world, by 
continually recurring to the pledge and sign of their 
uniting covenant, by continually feeding upon the 
Sacrifice which had been given for the life of the 
world — had been given that the self-exaltations and 
self-glorifications, the strifes and seditions which were 
its sin and its death, might be taken away. 

It should be no matter of surprise to us, that the chwch in 
Church in Rome, — ^which had a greater experience of ^^/'* 
the contentions and heresies by which the different p^^ <"• 
Churches were tormented than any other could have hertne9. 
had, becaiise the representatives of them all gathered 
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in the capital, and which had besides by origin^ 
education, habit, a stronger instinct about the import- 
ance of government and the necessity of obedience for 
the sake of work, — should have been eager to check 
these opinions, and should have hoped, sometimes by 
acts of exclusion and excommimicatioil, sometimes by 
conciliation and temporising, to bring about a durable 
peace. It would be hard to censure these experiments 
in this early period merely because some of them 
evidently proved abortive, and some produced positive 
mischief. They may have been undertaken often- 
times with a good intent, even when they led to 
disastrous results. They showed a craving for a 
necessary end, if the means which were chosen to 
accomplish it were not wise. They at least bore 
witness to the truth, that opinions are not so precious 
as peace, though truth may be much more precious 
than either. Victor of Rome apparently made a 
grievous mistake in his negotiations with Praxeas and 
the Montanists. He did not assert the truth of God's 
unity against the perversion of it in the Monachism 
of the one ; he stimulated rather than checked by his 
vehemence the fanaticism of the other. He incited 
TertuUian to be its advocate and the Church's ad- 
versary. The lesson as to this mode of putting down 
heresy and establishing unity is instructive, and 
should be laid to heart. Yet I think there is another 
way of treating it which is more dangerous still. 

To oppose sects and heresies by decrees, be- 
cause they interfere with good order and eflBcient 
work, was the temptation of the Roman Church. It 
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led to a dangerous assumption of authority in the Lect. x. 
person of its spiritual father, to a hasty suppression 
of men's thoughts, as if they were to be put down 
merely because it was convenient to put them down. 
The temptation of the African Church was to crush Worthip of 
heresies by setting up a certain opinion which should ^*****^* 
be maintained as the right opinion on the ground 
of tradition or of prescription. According to this view 
of the case, the heretics were not wrong for exalting 
opinions into the place of Chsist, but only for choosing 
one opinion about Him instead of another. I believe 
that to learn the difference between these two prin- 
ciples and methods is to learn the cardinal lesson 
of ecclesiastical history, the one which all its darkest 
and its brightest records are intended to impress 
upon our hearts. I shall only make one more remark 
on the subject now; it is this. It was a blessed Mi^wnder- 
thing for the Christian Church in the second century, Rowland 
that the representatives of Rome and Carthage could ^^^ ^ 
not understand one another, but maintained their 
respective theories against each other. Victor's wish 
to raise government and order above opinion had a 
true meaning at the root of it. TertiUlian's protest on 
behalf of an opinion had a true ground in it ; for it 
was a witness that a man cannot surrender his con- 
viction at the pleasure of another man. The real Possibuup 
peril was, that these two maxims should ever become ZiioiJ 
united; that the ruler and the politician should 
become the dogmatist, now bidding men bow down 
before the true opinion, now before his own judgment- 
throne, which was to give opinions the force of laws. 
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LwTT.x. If that fearful conjunction should be seen in any 
Final subsequent part of our history, we shall be taught 
how impossible it is for the Church to preserve its 
unity, or to heal the distracted sects and heresies 
of the earth, unless it confesses that it has its ground 
in One who is not the stifler of thoughts, but the 
Quickener and Inspirer of them; who is not the 
conservator of Opinions, but who for this end was 
bom, and for this end came into the world, that He 
might bear witness to the Truth ; who has been^ is, 
and ever will be, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Understand, then, that the distinguishing of the 
Church from sects and heresies, was not man's work, 
but God's. Because that distinction is more deep and 
eternal than the distinction of day and night — because 
the well-being of mankind is involved in the discovery 
of it, — ^therefore we may be sure that it has been 
brought forth and manifested by every Christian who 
went forth to conquer the gods, not in the strength of 
an opinion, but in the strength of the Cross ; by every 
martyr who died, not for his opinion, but for his 
King and Brother ; by every emperor who persecuted 
the Church, not for its opinions, but for its political 
Order and Unity ; lastly, by those very efforts to sup- 
press heresy, which really assimied its principle, and 
gave it greater virulence; because their weakness, 
their inconsistency, and the injury which they have 
done to the truth, when they are revealed by God's 
judgments, serve for the vindication and establish- 
ment of it. 




NOTES. 



Note 1. — The question respecting the marriage of Presbyters, to which 
I have alluded in my remarks on Tertullian, has been handled by the 
learned and excellent author of " Hippolytus and his Age," and will 
probably receive much fresh illustration in the new edition of that work, 
which is promised. I can hardly think that the great and important 
principles which are involved in that question, can depend on the evi- 
dence which Chevalier Bunsen hopes to produce in favour of the early 
date and authority of some of the Apostolical Constitutions. Both the 
sound and the mistaken views of the early Church on the primary 
institution of Humanity, must have been determined, I should fancy, by 
deeper considerations than any which could express themselves in pre- 
mature and hasty efforts to legislate. Such efforts, if they were made, 
must surely be one of the indications that the Church was striving to be 
like the heathen round about, and was forgetting those truly Apostolical 
constitutions — so different from mere decrees — so directly grounded on 
eternal principles — which aro contained in the Epistles of St. PauL 
But if M. Bunsen should fail, as I almost hope he may, in establishing 
this point, we shall only feel more deeply our obligations to him for 
leading us to the Liturgies which expressed the true life and unity 
of the early CSmrch. Amidst the numerous claims which he has upon 
the personal gratitude and affection of a number of Englishmen, illus- 
trious and insignificant, this will surely always be felt by us as a claim 
of a still higher kind. Nationally, we should thank him for teaching us 
the worth of our greatest national possession ; as members of the 
Catholic Church, we should tliank him for reminding us that there are 
bonds of faith and love which, even in the judgment of those who honour 
criticism most, are more precious than that— which, even in the judgment 
of those who find most fault with portions of our polity and our theology, 
may yet keep us in tlie fellowship of past ages and of other lands^f the 
Fathers of the Church in the second century, of our own Saxon Fathers 
in Germany. 
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Note 2.— I have not been able to read, till these Lectures were almost 
ready for the press, the portion of Dean Mil man's new and important 
work on the Latin Church, which belongs to the period treated of m 
them. But there is one passage of such evident truth and such great 
value, that I must beg the reader to connect it with what I have said 
of the Boman Church, and to receive it as both a correction of, and a 
supplement to, my imperfect account of its condition in the second 
century. 

" For some considerable (it cannot but be an undefinable) part 
of the first three centuries, the Church of Ex)me, and most^ if not all, 
the Churchps of the West, were, if we may so speak, Greek religious 
colonies. Their language was Greek, tlieir organization Greek, their 
writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek, and many vestiges uid traditions 
show that their ritual, their liturgy, was Greek. Through Greek the 
communication of the Churches of Home and of the West was constantly 
kept up with the East; and tlirough Greek every heresiarqh, or his 
disciples, having found his way to Bx)me, propagated, with more or less 
success, his peculiar doctrines. Greek was the commercial language 
throughout the empire, — by which the Jews, before the destruction of 
ibeir city, already so widely disseminated through the world, and alto- 
gether engaged in commerce, carried on their affairs. The Greek Old 
Testament was read in the synagogues of the foreign Jews. The 
Chm-ches, formed sometimes on the foundation, to a certain extent on 
the model, of the synagogues, would adnere for some time, no doubt, to 
their language. The Gospels and the apostolic writings, so soon as they 
became part of the public woi-ship, would be read, as the Septuagint was, 
in their original tongue. All the Christian extant wditmgs which ap- 
peared in Bx)me and in the West, are Greek, or were originally Greek ; 
the Epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies ; the works of Justin Martyr, down to Caius 
,and Hippolytus, the author of the Refutation of All Heresies. The 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, and the treatise of Novatian on the Trinity, 
are the earliest known works of Latin Christian literature which came 
from Rome. So was it, too, in Gaul : there the first Christians were 
settled, chiefly in the Greek cities, which owned Marseilles as their 
parent, and which retained the use of Greek as their vernacular tongue. 
Iremeus wrote in Greek; the account of the Martyrs of Lyons and 
Yienne is in Greek. Vestiges of the old Greek ritual long survived, not 
only in Rome, but also in some of jjj^e Gallic Churches. The Kyrie 
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eleuott still b'ngers in the Latin seirice. The singular fact related bj 
the historian Sozomen, that, for the first centories, there was no public 
preaching in Rome, here finds its explanation. Greek was the ordinary 
language of the community, but, among the believers and worshippers, 
may have been Latins who understood not, or understood imperfectly, 
the Greek. The Gospels, or Sacred Writings, were explained according 
to the capacities of the persons present. Hippolytus, indeed, composed, 
probably delivered, homilies in Greek, in imitation of Origen, who, when 
at Home, may have preached in Greek : and this is spoken of as some- 
thing new. Pope Leo I. was the first celebrated Latin preacher, and 
his brief and emphatic sermons read like the first essays of a rude and 
untried eloquence, rather than the finished compositions which would 
imply a long study and cultivation of pulpit oratory. Compare them 
with Chrysostom. 

" Africa, not Kome, gave birth to Latin Christianity." — Milman*9 
History of Latin Christianity, vol. i. book i. c. i. p. 27. 



THE END. 
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blems' proposed In the Senate Hoase Examinatten, January ISMk By the 
Moderatars (W. WALTON, M.A. Trinity College, and C. F. MACKENZIE. 
M.A. Fellow of Caius College). In 8vo. {Skorllf. 

CAMBRIDGE.--Cambridge Guide : Indnding Historical and 

Ardilleetnnd Notices of the PnbUc Buildings, and a condse Account of the 
Customs and Ceremonies of the University, with a Sketch of .|he Plaoes meat 
worthy of Note in the County. A New Edition, with Engraving and, a Mcp. 
fitnol cloth, 5«. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM.-A HandBook 

to the Pictures in the Fitswilliam Museum, Cambridge. Crown 8r». sewed, 
U.ttki or in doth elegant, 2«. 6tf. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Cambridge Mathonatioal Journal. Yok I. 

Saeond Edition, 8vo. doth, 18c, 
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C A MBRTDGE.--Cainbridge and Dublin Mathematloal Jonnud. 

Eight Vols. 8vo. cloth, 61. 8«. 

CICERO.—Cicero on Old Age, literally Translated by an M JL 

I2mo. sewed, 2m. 6d. 

CICERO.— Cicero on Friendship, literally Translated by an 

M.A. 12mo. sewed, 2». 9d. 

CLABK— Aristophanes, a reused Text with a Commentary 

by W. G.CLARK, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

COLENSO.— Village Sermons. By Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. 

Bishop of Natal. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

CO0PER.--A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By 

thfB Bev. J. E. COOPEB, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

DAVIES AND VAUGHAN.-Plato's Republic. 

A New Translation into English, with an Introduction and Notes. Bj two 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, (D. J. VAU6HAN, M.A. and the 
Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. M. 

*• A rMlly good, by vfaldi we bmm a HMVkl ami ♦kg«nt tnatJMom/'—Srtetattr, 

DEMOSTHENES.— Demosthenes de Corona. 

The Greek Text, with English Notes. By BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. 
Fellow of King's Coll. Cambridge, Editor and Translator of the ** Eumenidet 
of Aschylut." Crown 8to. eloth, 5t, 

** A DCAt and umAiI cditloo."— ^/Viupwm. 

DEMOSTHENES.— Translation of Demosthenes on the 

Crown.' By the Rer. J. P. NORRI8, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and one of Her M^^esty's Inspectors of Schools. Cloth, is. 

" Ths befit tmtUiloo that w* noMmber to baTt teca.'*— Ul. OuHlt. 
•* Adidrably wptmhiUm balk Cba wnM aad sCyla eftto arifteal."— ^ 



DRAKE.— Notes Explanatory and Critical on the Books of 

Jonah and Hoeea. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

DRAKE.— .AudiTli EoAtenides. 

The Greek Text with English Notes : with an Introdactioa, containing an 
Analysis of C. O. MttUer's Dissertations ; and an English Metrical Transla- 
tion. By BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
Editor of " DemostbenM de Cocona." 8to. cloth, 7s. 6^. 

EUCLID.— Ennnciations and Corollaries of the PropositionB 

of the First Six Books of Enclid, together wHh the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
lamo. saved, 1«. 



4 MACIflLLAM & CX).*S FtTBLlCiLTIONS; 

EYAHS.— Sonnete on the Death of the Duke of WelBngtoii, 

by SEBASTIAN EVANS. 8vo. aewed, U. 

FEBREBS AMD JACBSDN.— Soltitioiis of Boiate-hoiise, 

Problems for Four Years (1848 to 1851.) By N. M. FERRERS, and Rev. 
J. S. JACKSON, Fellows of Cains College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, f 5«. 6d. 

FROST.— The First Three SectionB of Kewton's Prindpia. 

With Notes and Problems in iUuktntion of the subject. By PERCIVAL 
FROST. M.A. Ute FeUow of St. 4hn's College, Cambridge, and lUt^a- 
matical liOcturer of Jesiu College. Crown 8?o. cloth. {in fW 



FROST.— Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, and English 

Notaa: with a Map of Syiacuso. By PERCIVAL FROST, JmiL M.A. late 
FellowofSt. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 8d. [JBmi^. 

" Done In a hlfbly aatiiflMtotT nuumcr."— ilM** 



OODFRAT.— An Elementary Treatise on the Lmuur Theory. 

With a brief Sketch of the History of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
By HUGH OODFRAY, B.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8to. cloth, 
5t,6d. 

** A« ui riMBeaUry trc«tlie we think it awy Jiutljr eUlm to raptrMde all Itenar qom,'* — 
FMhttpkieat MogaMhit, Jtme 1858. 

GRANT.— Plane Astronomy. 

Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena, and Descriptioni of Astrono- 
mical Instrumento. By the Rot. A. R. GRANT, M.A. FeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridfe. 8ro. boards, 6s, 

GRIFFIN.— The Theory of Double Refraction. By W. N. 

GRIFFIN, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. sewed, 2*. 

GRIFFIN.—A Treatise on Optics, by W. N. Griffin, HJLlate 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. bds. 8^. ' 

HALLIFAX.— Bishop HallifiEix's Analysis of the Civil Law. In 

which a comparison is oecasienally made between the Roman Laws and those 
of England. A new Edition, with alterations and additions, being the heads 
of a Course of Lectures publicly delivered in the UniTersity of Cambridge, by 
J. W. GELD ART, LL.D. 8vo. bds. St. 6tf. ; interleaved, 1<M. 64. f doable in- 
terleaved, \2t.6d. 

HARDWIGK.-A History of the Christian Chnroh, daring the 

Middle Ages. By the Rev. CHAS. HARD WICK, M.A. Felkw of St. Catha- 
rine's Hall, and late Cambridge PruMher at the Chapel Royal« Whitehall ; 
Author of *' A History of the XXXIX. Artloles.** With Four Maps con- 
structed for this Work by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, Esq. Crown 8to. cloth, 
10«. 6d. [Jusi Publitked, 

** Mr. Hiirdwlck t» to b« «oncratqUt#4 on th« nteeeciftal achievement of a dHHealt 
CkrittiaH Rfmn^runnrr, Oct. IBSS. 

*«^ This Is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now In progress. 
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HARD WICK— Twenty Sermons for Town GongregationB. By 

the Rev. CHAS. HARDWICK, H.A. FeUow of St. Catharine's Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6<f. 

HARDWICK.— A History of the Christian Church during the 

Refonnation. By the Rev. CHAS. HARDWICK;-M.A. Fellow of St. Cathar 
rine'* Hall, Cambridge. [Preparing. 

*«* Thin is part of a Series ofTheological Manuals now in progress. 

HELLENICA; or, a History of Greece in Greek, beginning 

with the Invasion of Xerxes, Part I.; as related by Diodorus and Thucydides. 
With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Hiitorical, for the Use of Schools. By 
J. WRIGHT, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Sutton 
Coldfleld Grammar School. l2mo. cloth, St. 6d. 

*^* The book is already in use in Rugby and other schools. 

" The Note* are exactly of tkat iUustraUv* and mif RertiT* natuiv which tba BtHdcat at As 
conamencemeut of bit eourne movt standi In nerd of and which the iclaolar. who it also aa 
•xperiencad teacher, alone can aupply."— Kdurati«nai Thmn, Apritt IttS. 

•• A (ood plan well executed.'*— Guonttan. April IS, IB58. 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. 
HEMMING. M.A. Fellow of St. John*s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

*«* This edition has been careAiIly revised by the Author, and important alter- 
ations and additions have been introduced for the sake of rendering the work more 
available for school use. 

" There b no book in eoamoa use from which so clear and exact a koowlcdgt of the 
iwinciplef of the Calealut can be w readily obCaineil.'*— L<r. Gatrtte. 
** Merits our bigheit tnmmenOltiea.*'— KngUth Jtmrtal^ Educatim^ Mmrekt IMt. 

HERVET.— The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, a« contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By the Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Rector of Ickworth with Horringer. 8vo. cloth, 10s. Bd, 

'* Lord Hervey i» entitled to the praise of haeinf opened up new eiewe of his suliject, and 
having treated it with a learned painttakinv not often exceeded." — Aoneefi/W-ntttl. 

HOWES.— A History of the Christian Church during the First 

Six Centuries. By J. G. HOWES, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's CoU. Camb. 

[Preparing. 
*•* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

HULSEAK ESSAYS. 

1844. GBUGGEN (J. F.) $». Crf. 1850. MACKENZIE (H.) {Preparing. 

IH45. BABINGTON (C.) U. 1851. HEARD (J. B.) U. 

1848. WROTH (H. J.) Z*. 1852. BOLTON (W. J.) 8vo. cloth, U. 
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HUHPHRETS.— Ezensttationes lamUcae; or, Br o gr a M lv 

Exereites in Greek lamUe Terse. To which are prefixed, the Raki of Greek 
Prosed J, with copious Notes and Illustritiohi of the ExerHset. Bj E. R. 
HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Head Master of the Cheltenham Qtammar 9eho6L 
Second Edition. [/aM Mtmi^. 

HULBERT.— The Gospel Revealed to Job: or Patriarchal 

Valth and P^wtioe ilUutnted. By C. A. HULBERT, M.A. 6to. cloth, 12e. 

HYMERS.— A Treaitise on Analytioal Geometry of Thm 

Dimenslona. Third Edition. By J. HTliERS, P.D. late FeUow and Tutor 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Sro. bds. 10«. 64, 

BTMERS.— Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8vo. hds. lit, 

HTMERS.— A Treatise on Ck)nic SectionB. 

By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8TO.bds.9«. 

HTMERS.— A Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Eqna- 

tioBB. Second Edition. By J. HYMERS* D.D. 8to. hds. 9s. OriL 

HTMERS.— ^A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Third Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. ttvo. bds, tf. 94, 

fiTHERS.— A Treatiae on the Integral Calcnlaa. 

Third Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. Bto. bds. lOi. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Solutions of the Senate-Hoosa Riders for Four 

Years (1848 to 1851.) By the Rct. P. J. JAMESON, M.A. FeUow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8ro. cloth, 7$. Cd. 

JEWELL.— Apologia EcclesieB Anglicanee. Huio novs 

Edition! accedit Epistoln celeberrima ad virum NobUem D. Sdpionem, Patri- 
ciun Venetum, de consilio Tridente oonscripta. Fcp. 8?o. bds. 49, 9d, 

JEWELL.— An Apology of the Church of England, and an 

Epistle to Seignior Scipio concerning the Conncil of Trent, translated Arom the 
original Latin, and illustrated with Notes, chiefly drawn from the Author's 
" Defence of the Apology." By A. T. RUSSELL. Fcp. 8vo. bds. &t. 

JUSTIN MARTYR.-S. Justin! Fhilosophi et Martyris 

Apologia Prima. Edited, with a corrected Text, and English Introduction 
and explanatory Notes, by W. TROLLOPS, M.A. Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. bds. 7$. ed. 

JUSTIN MARTYR-Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho 

the Jew. Translated from the Greek Text, with Notes, chiefly for the ad- 
vantage of English Readers. A preliminary Dissertation and a short Analysis. 
By HENRY BROWN, M.A. Svo. bds. 9s. 
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JUVENAL.r-JaT6nal : chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 

With EagUih Notes for tbo Ute of Schools. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. oloth, 10«. M. 

•• h fidntfaklng and critical MUtlon.**— SpMtelor. 

** Ishlbili toaoA wmI cstoiMlTc MhoUrahlp." — CM$tism Rtmtmkrmmeer. 
** Thm fcMrDiag aad Uate oTtlM BdHor an •mlawrt."— MJmwn^ n w f i l . 
" fl^«lMmk« aal MtlateMory.**— Ltf. Om. 

•* Intended for uM in MhooU t and well flued for lu purpetr. Vat aUo worthy of a plaer In the 
library oT dmmv advaaced rtudeou. lidi la lueflil Ihala «*d food aaH^tritlea.**— A *»iii»i w . 

KING8LET.— Lectures on the Alexandrian Philosophy. 

By Rev. C. KIN08LEY, Author of " Phaethon." Crown 8to. cloth, 5«. 

iJuit Ready, 

KINGSLET.— Phaethon ; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 

Thinkers. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLBY, Canon of Middlehsm and 
Rector of Evenley ; Author of " The Saint's Tragedy," fto. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. boards, 2$. 

" Tlie Dialofue of Pbaetbon hai ftriklng beauties Ttewed apart from Its exprcMCd wtlkrm es 
to thla nodem fom of herety; and Its tuffeftlloa* ntay nieet half way many a latent doubt, and, 
like a light braexa^ Ufl from the tonl cloud* that are tatherinc beavUy. aad thrtatenlnf ta MtUa 
down la whMry floom on tke •uanaer of many a Iklr and promitlnf young Qflt."— fl^«rMar. 

•' We cordially weleoma Mr. Klngtley Into the fleU of dUcuMlon on whieh be baa hero 
ent<>ted. It i» oa« In which he is capable beyond moat of doing the auto some aetfiee.**— 

LATHAM.— Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conic 

Sections. By H. LATHAM, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 8vo. 
sewed, U.M, 

LAW.— Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

By WILLIAM LAW, Author of ** A Serious Call." With an Introduction 
by F. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6tf. 

L£ BAS. Prize Essay. 

1849. SCOTT (C. B.) U. 64. 

LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 

Small Sro. cloth, 5». 6d. 

•* Uvlng and life-like.**— «.pK<aler. 

" Since Mr. MattheWa well.known and ever-fresh Diary of an Invalid, we have aet a^t with 
a mora pl ea san t and readable volaam."— i(iv<u* OUirdbnais. 



LUND.— A Short and Easy Conrse of Algebra. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous 
collection of Original easy Exercises^ By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, S«. 6d. 

** His dedoltions are admirable for thele simplicity and cleamMt.**— iUkeii 



LUND.— A Key to the Exercises contained in the "Short and 

Easy Course of Algebra." l2mo. liiup cloth, Ss, 
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MBBrrAL£.-4kdliiBt 

TiM LaltB T^zn with BBflltb NoIm. By CHARLS8 M KRIVALE, B.D. 
lato Fdlov and Tutor of 8t. J6hm*% CoUeft, CmMAg*, *e. Author at a 
** History of BooMb* Ifcc. Crown Bto. dotk, it. 



*• Our yoaCbAil etaMtaal Mholan ant bliihly fktr«an4 to balnc y ioi l ^ d wtth 
lilkul Doi ■■ Moiwiillrtml •■ Mtttor m Mb Mwhrala,'^ JilM wg—. 
•• TMi Mwol MMtai «r MOwl li pntlMly wlwt llM letailKlllian tf a Lalli 

ftp w^— nu gi —i fal l. 



MINUCIUS FELIX.— The Octavins of Ifinuciiis Felix. 

Traailated Into EngUah bj LORD HAILE8. Fcp. 8to. elotfa, Sa. «rf: 

HOOM.— Fresnel and his Followen. ^ 

By R. MOOK, M. A. Fallow of Qneens' College, Cambridge. Sro. bdo. St. 

MOON.— A Reply to the Athenanm. 

By R. MOON, M. A. Fellow of Qoeena* Collage. 8to. tfwvd, Ic 

MOON.— Professor Challis and ProiJBSSor Taxdy. 

By R. MOON, M. A. Fellow of Queens' College. 8to. sewed, la. 

MOON.— Light Explained. 

Part I. By R. MOON, M.A. Fellow of Queens' College. Sve. tewed, la. M. 

MOOS.— Cambridge Theological Papers, comprisiiig thoae 

given at the Voluntary Theological and Croase Sebolarablp BjumiBatkNia. 
Edited, with References and Indicea, by A. P. MOOR, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Bub-Warden of 8t. Angnattna'a College^ Cnatcr^uiy, 
8to. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

NAPIEB.— Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh. 

Critical and Biognphlcal Essays. By MACTET NAPIER, Esq. Iste Editor 
of the Bdinburifk RevUw and of the Bncffckpmdia JMkmuiem. Pott Syo. 
cloth, 79. 6d. 

•* Tbt BMmjroo Baeoo AIU up an laportaat abaipttr in tto hMmf of PhllQM»pk7M....Th« 
Euay on lUlelffb U by fkr the best lUk or tluu nmukaUe msa that has bKherto torn piibliate^** 
— The K fm tt mJMt . 

" It brings totrtbrr all tho roliablo inronnatimi fUralihod by tbo pttatodanthoritlM i aai adds 
thereto the fpeelal ■terit at Introduelnff fttett previoudy ttaknown, firaos toqaMished M8S., wUeh 
Mr. Napier brouf ht to UghW—fi^'oneottf&rmiMt, 

'• Full of tautmctlon and enterUfannent**— Afemfiif l^nt. Map 9, 18M. 

NIND.— Elopstock's Odes. Translated from the German. 

By W. NIND, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College. Fcp. 8to. cloth, 6«. 

NORRIS.— Ten School-Room Addresses. 

Edited by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and one of ller 
MiOcsty's Inspectors of Schools. 18mo. sewed, M, 
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MAURICE— Letter to Dr. Jelf, on the meaxiing of the word 

Ktemal, and on the Punishment of the Wicked. Fifth Thousand. With a 
Final Letter to the Counoil of King'v College, and a Prefkce of Seven Paget 
in answer to Dr. Jelf '■ Preface to the Third Edition of his Aeasons, &e. 
bvo. sewed, U. 

MAURICE.— The Prophets and IQngs of the Old Testament 

By F. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln'ii Iuq. Crown 8vo. ok 10«. 64, 

*■ . 
" Nn ■tau>aman. no politician, no student of blttoiy, can fWI to deriyt lastraetloi fhnn this 

vulunte."— Apeita'or, J.M. tt. 

*' Whatever ubacurity tliere may be in our author*s other wrltiB(s, hert at least tb«r« b nous. 
We Muinet but rejoice that it Is so, and that tbvs so nucb that b tnio aad valosWe bec w — s 
p pular.-— 5'coai«* Ueeleuituticmi Jomnak 

" Evince not mrrrly undiinini»hed but increased intellectual power. Th« tone b practical 
and health jr."- EngUih lUrietr, Aprtl, IHdS. 

** Ha* already stamped its Impress deeply on the public mind, and prombc* to raise its author 
tu a higher posititm than ever as a leader of modem thought.**— J9r»l«M mud Ftrtign Bvmn^tUcmi 
lUvirtr, June, lft&3. 

* A voittiue tbat will take rank with the best of its class, and that will worthily occupy a plaee 
side by side with the sermons of Butler and Uorsley.**— S»i<i>A Banner, June li, 1853. 

MAURICE.— Theological Essajrs. 

Second edition, with a new Preface and other additions. By F. D. MAURICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOt. M. 

** They are valuable as a complete exposition of his views of Christianity— the views of a man 
who is powerftilly influencing his generation, and who profuundly believes in revealed religloo 
as a scries of facts disclosing God's plan for educating and mtortag the bumaa raee."— 
Speetaljr, dugust 6, 1B6S. 

MAURICE.— An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death, 

and the Preface to the new Edition of the " Theological Essays." By F. D. 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Crown 8vo. sewed, I«. 6d. 

*•* Published separately for. the purchasers of the first edition. 

MAYOR.— Anthologia Latina Selecta. 

Two Vols, small 8«o. Edited, with English Explanatory Notes, by J. E. B. 
MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. [Preparing. 
•»• The Volumes will be sold separately. 

CoNTEKTS.— Vol. I. Select Epigrams of Catullus, Virgil, Claudian, Ausonius, 

with others tnm the Anthologia Latina. 
CoMTKMTs. — Vol. II. Select Epigrams of Martial. 

MAYOR.— Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 

With English Notes for the Use of Schools. By J. £. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

*' A palnstakhig and entlcal edition."— S^eeiefor. 

" Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship.**— Okrisfo'ofi Bemembnmetr. 

** The leamloff and taste of the editor aie eminent **— Aimco n/brii i ftf . 

•• Sebolartike and satlsCsetory."- lit Som. 

«• Intended for use In sehwols i and well ittad for lu parpose. but aUo worthy of a place la the 
library of more advaooed students. The editor, besides scleetlnff a more correct text than baa 
yet appeared In thb eooniry, has taken Immcfue pains to supiily the studeMl with a valuable 
apparatus of aeeesaory matter in the shape of aoces. The Life of Juveaal, vhMi precedes the 
Uxt. is. like the notes, rich In useful facts and good authorities."— i«»e m nw. the. 8. liftl. 
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PLATO.-Th« Republic of Plato. 

TniMUted into Eng lUb, with Notes. Bjr Two Fdlowt of Trinity Collrg* 
Cambridge, (J. LI. Davie* M.A., and D. J. Vaughnn, If. A.) Cnmn 8ro. 
cloth, 7$, Ci. 
" A Mund •Bd MfaoUrly vrrtlnn done Into ebolre Bof lith.** — CkritHom Mtm 



PRATT.— The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical 

PhiloMpbj. By J. H. PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Caiiit Coll^^. 

*•* The abo9€ work it now out cf Print : hmi the Part om Siatiet kma keem rr tailed 
b$ Mr, Todkunter, with uumerou* ulttratioM and addiliana: tkt Part on J}pm»mics, 
by Mettrt. Tail and Steele, is preparing. The other parts will be published in sei»a- 
rate forma, improved and altered as may teem n eedfti!. • 

PROCTER.— A History of the Book of Common P:raj6r : with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. Catharine Uall, and Vicar of Witton, Norfixlk. Crown Sto. 

[/a Ae Pr«u, 
•«* This is part of a series of Theological BfannAls, now in progiese. 

PUCKLE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraical Geometry. With a numerous eoUection of Easy Bzamplcs pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed fitnr the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By O. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, Mathematical 
Master in the Royal Institution School, LiverpooL Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. M. 



** A bettca elnoentary book eonld not be pat faito the hands of a 
MneaUbn. 

" Displays an Intimate acqualntanee with the difllevltles llkdj to be Mt, logiUisi with s 
stogular aptitude In rrmorlng them."— ilArfuviim, AfirU 8, 18M. 

QUINTILIAN.-QQintilian, Book X. 

With a literal Translation. 12mo. sewed. Is. M. 

REICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's University ; 
Assistant Preacher in the Parish Church, Belfkst; and Chaplain to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Crown 8vo. (p| the Rrett, 

THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 

Crown 8vo. sewed 2«. 6d. each Part. 

COMTSXTB. — Part I. Christianity in relation to its Andrat and Modem Ant«r- 
gonists. 

CovTBVTs. — Part II. On the Supematttral Element contained in the ^istles, 

and its bearing on the argument. 

CoKTENTS. — Part III. The Miracles of the Gospels considered in their rela^ 

tion to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 
Which completes the work. [ Searlg readf. 

" We are charmed with the calm, lucid, and orderly treatment of this freat question.**—- 
RcUrU, Feb. 1853. 

'• Calm and Invincible logic. "—A'erfh Britiik ft^vwv, ATeii. inf. 

" Worthy of beeomlnf one of our itAndard irorks co the ChrUtiaa Kvldeaeet.**— Mbncwi^/kraMAt 
Dec. 16. Vib%. 

" .\b1c ami powerrul. Its thrmr la not on» Chat we can (Ji«euss, but we bear willing leatiaton) 
to the writer** candour and to hia puwcrK**— ^fAnurwm. 
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B0BIN80N.— Missions urged upon the State on grounds 

both of Dnty and Policy. An Eosay which obtained the Maitland Price in 
the year I8A2. By the Rev. C..^. ROBINSON. M.A., Fellow and Aasiatant 
Tutor of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, S«. 

** In tbit little volniae, which tri> h««rtlly rreamnHwl to our rMufa>n, «• hm«v fbrelbly hrought 
before lu the cUina which ChrUtUn Miition* have on the SUUc."— C^ritltan Kramu'mer. 

ROSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Articles of the 

Church of England. By the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John's College, and Hulscan Lecturer in the University of CarobridgCr 

[Preparing. 
*»* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

SALLUST.-SaUust. 

The I^tin Text, with English Notes. By C. MERIVALE. B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, Sic, Author of a "History of 
Rome," Sec. Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 

*' Our youlhftil elsMleal aehoUr* sr« highly fkTonred In being provided with an Edition of 
Smiluat from to •eeonplisbcd an Editor ai If r. Iferlvale.**— ^Mencrtim. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the English 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
With Examination Questions. 2d Edition, Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken ft-om 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B. A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M. A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

** A nMMt u«eftil publiration. The Sulea are itated with great cleameM. The examptra are 
well-telrctpd and worlied out «ith Jukt ■ufflrieot detail without being encumbered by too minute 
esplanationi ; and there prevails throughout that just proportion of theory and praeticeb which 
Istlie crowning excellence of an plementary work.** — Tfu Rev. thr. IVocer^, Dean nf Biff. 

" Tutors preparing young men for Collpge will Bnd the book mealuafcle. 1 cannot but think 
It must BuperMd* all otker*.**— Are. 9. Hatttrvy, Matkematieal Mntter, Bisn, 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatly improved and enlarged. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M. A. 

Fellow of St. John's College. Cambridge. A New and Cheaper(TUE EIGHTH) 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. M. 
*«* This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and some important 
alterations and additions have been introduced. A large addition has been made td 
the collection of Examptet for practice. 

*• A new Edition of an old favourite test-book, and an Improreaient on the swen that have 
preceded It in several respects. It has bren carefolly revised throughout ( the methods for 
establishing the most important propositions are superior ; more than 100 new exampUs -taken 
from recent Examination Paper*— have been added t and to crown all, the iviee has been re« 
dueed. What more need be said to aecurc for it a welcome from thoae who wish to make 
themselves masters of the important subject of whieh it treats r— .JfAeiMPitm. Ifarek IS. IB&S. 



SNOWBALL.— An Elementary Treatise on Trigonometry. 

By C. J. SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. Cambridge. 
2d Edition, 8to, sewed, As. 
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SNOWBALL.— Cambridge Coufm of Blaiaantafy Hatiuil 

Phllotophy. For use of Colleget tad Schools. By J. C. 8NOWBALI.. 11. A. 
Fellow of St. John's CUrilege, Cunbrldgo. 4th £ditk»f croiwB •vo. clotk, S». ' 



TATT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Ezamplos. By P. G. T AIT and W. J. STEELE, Fenowo of St. Peter's 
Coilegt. 



THEOCBITUS.— Theocritus. 

The Greek Text, with English notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the uae of 
Colleges and Schools. By tho Eer. B. H. PEEOWNE; M.A., FMlow of 
Corpus Christ! College. Chiwn 8to. INemrl^ tfrrndtg. 

THEOLOOICAL MBimals. 

The following will shoitlj appiwx;-7 

INTRODUCnOK TO THE STtTDT OF THE OLD T«8TAIf EKT. 

NOTES ON ISAIAH. 

THE HISTOBY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TJSBTAlf ENT. 

[/» tke Brett. 
INTBODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

,.-.-., , . EFUTLEji. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

—.-— EPISTLES AKD APOCALYPSE. 

CHUECH HISTORY, THE FIBBT SIX CENTURIES. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. EMdy, prioo lOe. M. 

THE REFORMATION. 

irxK CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TJICE. 

THE COMMON PRAYER : ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. 

THE THREE CREEDS. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

*«* Others are in progress, and will he announced in dne timo. 

THRIN0.— L The Elements of Oiammar tanght in RipgWcyin 

By the Her. E. THRING, M.A. late Fellow of Khsg** Collate, Gamtoidge. 
Second Edition. ISmo. hound in cloth, Sir. 

THBIKa.— 2. The Child's Grammar. 

Being the suhstance of the ahoTC, with Examples fbr Pmotioe. Adopted Ibt 
Junior Chwsee. A New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth, 1«. 

" TiM book cannot b« too ctronf ly reeommendMl or too widely elrenlatad. Ita price Is nnaU 
and Itt f alue gnl/'^Athtmtmtk. 
*• A Ttrjr abU book It Is, both in substance aivd fonn.**— SjMvtelor. 

i«oatribulk»toth««Uu«rtb«af<b*'~C3MrtMm21taML . 



THRUPP.—Psahtts and Hymns for Pahlle Worship. Saleoted 

and Edited hy the Rev. 1. F. THRUPP, late FeUew of THvitf College, and 
Vicar of Barrington. 1 8mo. cloth, i«. Second PN>w in limp clo4h, ]«. 4d. 
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THUCTDIDES.— ThQcydides, Book VL The Greek Text and 

EoKllth NotM, with a Map of SyracuBe. By PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., 
lata Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Jtui readp, 

TODHUNTEE.— A Treatise on the Differential Galcolos ; and 

the Element! of the Integral Calculus. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TODHUNTER,M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10». 6d. 

*' To llw dilfrrent cha^rt wilt b« foaiid •ppended RxamplM •ufBcletitly numerous to render 
another book unneceMary.** — The I'r^aee. 
** Will take ita plaee amot our Standard Educational YI(»/k%.'"—RngliJtJmtrntaaf Sducotion, 

TODHUNTER. — A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with 

numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. Gd. 

*• A arat>rste test-book.**— /Mimaf ^T BAteati^n, 

TRENGH.—Synonyms of the New Testament. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A., Vioar of Itchenstoke. Hants. 
Professor of IMvinity, King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford. Fcp. Svou cloth, 5«. [JuMt Beady. 

TRENCH— Hnlsean Lectures for 1845—46. 

Contents. I .—The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Mui. 2. — Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the UnconsciouH Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. {A Third Edition, Preparing. 

For VERIFYING DATES. 

A perpetual Almanac for determining Dates past, present, and Aiture ; with 
a Lunar Kalendar and Tables of the more important Periods, Jiias, Festivals, 
and Anniversaries. Price Gd. 

*«* This is so printed, that if the margin be cut off it may be carried in a 

pock«t>book. 

WESTCOTT.— A general View of the History of the Canon of 

the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master of Harrow School. Crown 8to. cloth. [/« the Prete. 

WESTCOTT.— An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ; 

Including a new and improved Edition of " The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony." With a Catena on Inspiration, from the Writings of the Ante- 
Niccne Fathers. By the Rev. B. P. WESTCOTT, M.A., late Follow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master in Harrow School. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

[Shortly. 

•• Desenret and will eo«inand altsntiosu"— CArM. Rtmtmkirmtmr. 

*' With peculiar cratifleatlon do we welcome the tnilj learned, Tlforous. and gonial work of 

Mr. WeMeott At whole etyle of Mr. WeMeoCft book ihowt bow poarible it U to think 

profoundly without wadermlnlnff the foundatlooa of ftuth, and to b* • debtor to Oermanj with- 
out beinf iU kUve."— JVer* JMKM Aev^w, Abo. 1851 

" It doc* bin r^Mt credit, and is tall orpreiniM....««Wo iboald urge onr readers to mako 
thenueWefl acquainted with the book.*— BrieM Qtutrttrlff. 

*,* These two books ara part of a €«rtM <tf Theological Manuals now in progress. 
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WESTCOTT.— An Introduction to the Stady of the Canonical 

EpiiUes; including an attempt to determine tbafar sepante purpoaes and 
mutoal relations. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A., late FeUow of Trinity College, 
and Auiatant Matter in Harrow School. iShortig. 

Thia book ia part of a seriet of Theological Manuals which axe in progxeaa. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and ProfiMsor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfiut. 8vo. bds. 9«. 6d, 

WBIGHT.— He^enicaj,, or, a Histoiy of Greece in*^^reek, 

beginning with the InTaalon of Xerxei, Part 1.; as reifcted by Diodorua and 
Thucydides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head- 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. ISmo. cloth, 9$. 6d. 

*«* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 

** Th* Nein aweBaeUf of that lltustrmtlv* and aoffcntlve a«tur» «M^ the itadMit •« ih* 
eaBiaicoeesMiit of his eoiUM iBott suiuU la domI oC and which tha ■cholar, who U also an •«- 
pcriaaead teaaber, alona eao tupply."— JMnco l wiia l TliaMt, JjhtU ISftt. 

•* A good plan well ncentMl."- Guardian, Ajtm IS, 18M. 
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Mr. Maurice's Letter to Dr. Jelf. ivo. •eweu, i*. 

Mr. Maurice's Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament 

Crown Bvo. cluth, 10«. 6dk 

Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays, sccoud MUion. io*.(w. 
Mr. Maurice on Eternal Life and Eternal Death. u. 6d. 
Mr. Payn's Poems. itp. svo. cioth, 5«. 

Mr. Procter's History of the Book of Common Prayer : 

With a Ufttioiiuk- of its Ofllccs. Crown 8vo. Jn the iV*«. 

•*• Tlii> ih purt of u .Scries of Tlieologicul Manualn now in progress. 

Professor Reichels The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

H\o. In the PrvM. 

The Restoration of Belief. Cn>wn Svo. t»owed, 2«. ad. each part. 

Contents.— l*;i\t I. Chrihtiunily in relation to its Ancient and Moilem 
Antutronisiri. Part II. On the Supernatural Element contained in the 
Kpistles, and it.s bearing on the ar^runient. — Part 111. The Miracles 
of the (iosiM'Is conHidentl in their relation to the prineip;il features 
of the Chrihtiau Scheme. Which completeo the work. yearly ready , 

Mr. Robinson's Missions urged upon the State on grounds 

liOTIl or in TY AND 1H)UCY. Fcp. Svo. cloth, Zs, 

Mr. Trench's Synonyms of the Greek Testament. .v«. 

Ju»t ready, 

Mr. Trench's Hulsean Lectures for 1845-46. 

Contentn.—\. The Fitnes* of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Ijfo 
of Man - 2. Chri>t the DcKiri* of all Nations ; or the TneonsciouM I'ro- 
phecie> of Heat)ien(U)ui. A Third £d it iun^ preparing, 

Mr. Westcott on the New Testament Canon during the 

FIUST FOrii CKNltKlES. Cniwn Svo. cloth. In the I'rest, 

Mr. Westcott's Introduction to the Study of the Gospels : 

Including a new and improved Kdition of "The Klemcnts of the (iospel 
Harmony.'* With a(.'atcna (m Inhpiration, from the Writingji of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. Crown Svo. cloth. Shortly, 

Mr. Westcott's Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 

F.PISTLES ; including au attem])t to determine their separate jnirposef* and 
mutual relatione. Shortly, 

t"". These three booky are part of a .Si-ries of Theological Manuals which 

are in progrct<i«. 
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